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NOTICE ON THE NEW SERIES. 


THE Managers of the Month, in accordance with their announcement made some 
time ago, are now able to resume the monthly publication of their Review, in a larger 
size and with a prospect, as they hope, of greater usefulness to the Catholic cause 
than before. The monthly numbers will be slightly smaller in size and price than 
the double numbers lately issued, and will form ¢4vee volumes annually. The price 
per annum will be exactly that of the ordinary Quarterly Reviews. 

Dec. 22nd, 1873. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY. 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O'CLOCK. 


TERMS. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
Two Shillings ...........+ 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings ............ 3 Vols. ” for One Quarter. 
or 1 Vol. ‘ for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea «........ 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. a for a Year. 
3 Vols. for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depéts in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. ” for a year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time. 
III. For all who do not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


For the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Maffagers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph's Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 


QUARTERLY, SERIES. 
(COND UCTED by the MANAGERS of the“ MONTE”) 
The. Life and Letters of St. Francis By the... 


Rev. H. J. Cotrenmper. Vol. I. Price 7s. 6 


2. The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By 


Emiuty Bowes. A new edition shortly. Price 5s. 6d. 


3: The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pe 
ta Patma, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the yer With 


Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotertpee. Price 7s. 6d. Reprinting. 


4, The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the . 
Rev. H. J. Coueniper. Vol. 2. Price 10s 4 


5. Ierne of Armorica: A Tale by the Time of Chiovia 
y J. C. Bateman. Price 6s. 6d. 


6. The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady GEORGIANA 


Fuutrerton. Price 6s. 


7. The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans, By the Rev. 


F. Price 6s. 


8. The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, first companion’ 
of St. Ignatius. By the Rev. Father Borno, [In Advent. 


[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter 
Favre, and contains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and medita-. 


tions, written by himself. ] 
IN PREPARATION :— 


The Dialogues of St. Gregory. Old English version modernized. 
[In March, 1874. 


The Life of Sister Anne Catharine Emmerich, with a Pre- 


fatory Essay on her Contemplations on Our Lord’s Life and Pardon. ' 


The Dauphin and his Companions in the Temple. By M. 


O’C. Morris. 


The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falk- 


land. By Lady Guoreraya FULLERTON. 


The Life of our Life. By the Rev. H. J. CoLerince. 
[The first volume will appear in the course of 1874. ] 


The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Borro. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 

The Life of Pius the Seventh. 

St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 
The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation rn ene 


AcaRizE). By E. 
The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine, By Rev. Father Gorn. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, Trans-— 


lated from the Latin Vulgate, diligently compared with the Original Greek and 

first published by the English College at Rheims, a.p.1582. With Annota- 

tions, References and an Historical and Chronological Index. First published 

with the approbation of the Most Rev. Dr. Crouiy, Archbishop of Armagh 

and Primate of all Ireland. A New Edition. With the approbation of his 

Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Royal 8vo, price 2s., or 18s. per 
_ dozen ; also in better bindings. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and Almanac for 1874 
(thirty-seventh year of publication). Consisting of between three and four 
hundred pages, exclusive of notices and advertisements: and containing—in 
addition to official and other valuable information respecting the Catholic 
Church in England, in the British Empire and throughout the world—an Eccle- 
siastical Calendar, a Catholic and General Almanac and other matter of 
importance or interest to the Catholic clergy and laity and others. Directory, 
1s. 6d.; Ordo and Directory, 1s. 6d. ; separate Ordo, 6d.; interleaved, 9d. 


Catholic Sheet Almanac, compiled by the Editor of the Catholic 
Directory; with the approbation of the Archbishop and Bishops of England. 

_ Printed in red and black. Price 2d. ; by post, 23d. ; 6 copies post free, 1s. 

Directoriam Romane-Seraphicum ad usum Fratrum Minorum, 
Recollectorum, Monialium et Tertiariorum, LBreviario Romano-Seraphico 


utentium. Price 1s. 
New Vol. of Tue Monrn. 


The Month: a Magazine and Review. Vol. XIX. (New Series 
viii), July-December, 1873. Handsomely bound in cloth, 9s. 6d. 


The Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. By Henry Epwarp, Arch-: 


bishop of Westminster. Price 1s. 
Dr. Nicholson’s Accusation of the Archbishop of Westminster. By 
Caruoticus. Price 1s. 


Count de Montalembert’s Letters to a Schoolfellow. 1827—1830. 
Qualis ab incepto. Translated from the French by C. F. Auptey. With 


portrait. [Nearly ready 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its Suburbs. By ALEXANDER 
Woon, M.A., Oxon, of the Somerset Archxological Society. [Nearly ready. 


O, who the ruine sees, whom wonder doth not fill 
With our great fathers’ pompe, devotion and their skill. 


The Angelus Beil. Five Lectures on the Remedies against Deso- 
lation. By the Very Rev. Father Gatiwey, Provincial of the Society of Jesus.. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


The Life of Cherubini. With Portrait. By Epwarp Be.vasis, Esq. 


[Nearly ready. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. | 


True to Trust; or, the Story of a Portrait. A Tale of the Times 
of Queen Elizabeth. Price 4s. 


The Life of St. John of the Cross, of the Order of Our Lady 


of Meunt Carmel. Price 3s. 6d. 
Sol in aspectu, annuncians in exitu, vas admirabile opus Excelsi. - 


The Stranger’s Guide to the Church, By Grorcre Gretron. New 
Edition (the twelfth). Price 6d. 


Theotokos; or, the Divine Maternity, By J. Stewart McCorry, D.D. 7 
Price 6d. 


Marie and Paul, A Fragment. By “Our Little Woman.” Price 
3s. gilt edges, 4s, 


We heartily recommend this little book, especially as a present for children and for schools, f 
sare that none can rise from its perusal without being touched, both at the beauty of the tale itself 
by the tone of earnest piety which runs through the whole, leaving none but holy thoughts and 
pe ath impressions on tue minds of both young and old.—Tablet. 

Well adapted to the innocent minds it is intended for. The little book would be a suitable present 
for a little friend.— Catholic Opinion. 

A charming tale for young and old.—Cork Examiner. 

In “ Marie and Paul,” which its authoress modestly styles “a fragment,”’ we can recognize the style 
of a lady who knows well how to tell a story effectively and touchingly. The scene is laid in a French 
village; and the death of a loved relative on the battle-field is toid with all that tenderness and pathos 
in which gifted women so much excel. When the authoress next appears in print we hope to see 
something better than a mere “fragment” at her hands.— Weekly Register. 


Seven Stories. By Lapy Gerorciana FULLERTON. Contents :— 
1. Rosemary: A Tale of the Fire of London. 2. Reparation: A Story of 
the Reign of Louis XIV. 3. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. 4. The Beggar 
of the Steps of St. Roch: A True Story. 5. Trouvaille ; or, the Soldier’s 
adopted Child. 6. Earth without Heaven: a Reminiscence. 7. Ad Majorém 
Dei Gloriam. Price 3s. 6d. 

Will well repay perusal. The authoress has at ence such agrasp of her subject, and of Catholic prin- 
eiples in action; there is such a force and finish in her touch, and she so admirably portrays the 
incidents of every-day life, that the productions of her pen will stand the test of the most rigid 
criticizm.— Weekly Register. 

Each story in this series has its own charm. The title of the last might serve as a motto for the 
whole, for they all tend ‘‘ad majorem Dei gloriam.’’—Tablet. 

It is needless to refer to the many benefits this well-known author has conferred on our literature ; 
and in this collection may be found stories sound in doctrine, and intensely interesting, as any which 
haye come from the same pen.—Catholic Opinion. P 

As adminable for their art as they are estimable for their sound teaching.—Cork Examiner. 

One of the greatest charms of the whole series is the simplicity of the language, the naturalness and 
ease with which every incident is narrated, oftea reminding us of the finest scenes of Charles Dickens 
independent of the primary consideration that every tale has a moral and religious bearing, and 
teaches confidence in God.—Ulster Examiner. ; 


Louise Lateau of Bois d’Haine. Her Life, her Ecstasies and her 
Stigmata. A Medical Study) By Dr. F. Leresvre, Professor of General 
Pathology and Therapeutics in the Catholic University, Louvain, &c. Translated 
from the French. Edited by Rev. J. Spencer Norrucore, D.D., President 
of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. Price 3s. 6d. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


Catholic Union Papers. No. I1.—Memorial of the Archbishops 
and Bishops assembled at the Grave of St. Boniface, upon the present position, 
of the Catholic Church in the German Empire. Price 6d. 


Certainty of Truth, the Inheritance of the Catholic and Roman 
Church alone. A Letter to the Members of the Congregation of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Taunton, and other Friends. By Joun Htcarys, B.A. ; late 
Curate. Price 6d. 


The Life of the Venerable Anna Maria Taigi, the Roman Matron 
(1769—1837). Being Vol. V. of the “Library of Religious Biography.” 
Edited by Epwarp Hearty Tuompson, M.A. With Portrait, 9s. 


This Biography has been written after a careful collation of previous Lives of the 
Servant of God with each other, and with the “ Analecta Juris Pontiticii,” which 
contain large extracts from the Processes. Various prophecies attributed to her 
and holy persons have been collected in an appendix. 

Of all the series of deeply-interesting A gee which the untiring zeal and piety of Mr. Healy 


Thompson has given of late years to English Catholics, none, we think, is to be compared in interest 
With the one before us, both from the absorbing nature of the life itself and the spiritual lessons it 
conveys.—Tablet. 

A complete biography of the Venerable Matron, in the composition of which the greatest care has 
been taken and the best authorities consulted. We can safely recommend tlie volume for the discri- 
mination with which it has been written and for the careful labour and completeness by which it has 
been distinguished. —Ca'holic Opinion. 

We recommend this excellent and carefully-compiled biography to all our readers. The evident care 
exercised by the editor in collating the varieus lives of Anna Maria «ives great value to the volume, 


and we hope it will meet with the support it so justly merits.— Westminster (azette. 
We thank Mr. Healy Thompson for tis volume. The direct purpose of his biographies is always 


spiritual edification.—Dublin Review. 
Contains much that is capable of nourishing pious sentiments.— Nation. 


Has evidently been a labour of love.— Month. 
Seur Eugenie: the Life and Letters of a Sister of Charity. 
By the Author of “A Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second Ejition, 
enlarged. Price, on toned paper, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. ; plain paper, cloth plain, 3s. 


The Irish University Question. By SrepHen M. Lanican, A.B., 
T.C.D., Barrister-at-Law. Price 1s. 

The Dolorous Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. From the Medi- 
tations of Anne Carnertne EmMericu. With a Preface by the Abbé de 
CazaLes. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


Young Prince Marigold, and other Fairy Stories. By the late Joun 
Francis Maguire, M.P. Illustrated by S.E. Water. Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Gaetan, Founder of the Order of Théatins. From 
a Biography of the Saint by the Reverend P. De Tracy, published in 1774, and 
from the Bollandist Lives of the Saints. Translated by Lady Herperr. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
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BURNS AND OATES’ POPULAR EDITION 


THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL, — 


Of which more than a HUNDRED THOUSAND Copies have been sold. 


. The fellowing edition of the Garpen or THE Sovt, while combining, as ‘régards 
matter and arrangement, every feature which has contributed to its well-known 
ani long-established popularity, contains numerous important additions and 
revisions, adapting the work, as a devotional manual, to the latest developments 
of puodlic and private worship. The translations of Psalms, &c., occurring 
throughout are taken from the only version which has received the approbation 
of the late Carprnat WISEMAN and the present ARCHBISHOP. 
Cloth Os. 6d. | French morocco, gilt 


Large paper, superior . 8 Calf . 6 
Embossed, gilt edges, with Ordi- Best morocco ‘ - 40 
With Epistles and Gospels. 

Do. clasp. - 1 6 Best morocco 4 6 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges 1 6 Gilt 
French morocco 2 0 Velvet . 6s. to 21 O 
— morocco, gilt rims and | Do., elegantly ornamented . 21 0O 

er . 0 
Besides 


The above is by far the fullest and most complete edition published. 
combining all the more recent formulas of devotion, and the RITES FOR ADMINIs- 
TERING THE VARIOUS SACRAMENTS (with rubrical instructions and preliminary 
explanations on each more complete than are given in any other reprint of this 


Manual), it still retains, to a great extent, those distinctive and valuable features , 


in the shape of Summaries of Christian Doctrine, Rules for Daily Life, Hints 
and Methods for Meditation, &c., which gave the older editions their peculiarly 
comprehensive spiritual character, but which have been omitted altogether from 
more recent adaptations of the work. 

We may also quote, as distinguishing characteristics, the OFFICE OF VESPERS, 
‘NOT RESTRICTED TO THAT OF SuNDAY, but arranged for Feasts of the various 
classes ; as also an ample assortment of special Psalms, Hymns and Canticles, 
given mostly in the two languages. ‘The utility of this arrangement must be 
apparent to all who use this Manual in connection with the various public 
Offices of the Church. 

OTHER EDITIONS OF THE SAME (somewhat abridged) [N LARGE TYPE. 
GARDEN OF THE Sout. 18mo. Edition, large type. 
Ge 
With Epistles and Gospels Z 1 4 


Also in better bindings, 
GARDEN OF THE Sout. Extra large type for the Sick and Aged. Large 18m0, 


Roan i 2s. Od. 
Do. red edges 2 6 
Do. gilt edges 3.0 

Calf ‘ ‘ 4 6 

5 6 


Morocco 
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“MESSRS. BURNS & OATES 


DIRECT SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A VARIED AND CosTLy COLLECTION OF 


ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORK, 


Being a consignment in Depot just received from ene of the leading Paris houses. 


The following are.among the most noteworthy Specimens :— 


MONSTRANCES. 

1.—In Gilt Metal Worc with Rays, and elaborate surrounding border of whest and grapes, having 
relievo figures of Angels in oxydized metal, and an inner Circlet enriched with Crystals. The 
whole surmounted by an ornamental Cross, pierced, chased, and set with coloured stones. At 
the base are seated figures of the Four Evangelists, with their traditional emblems in oxydized 
metal. Height of composition, 39-inches ; diameter of rayed circlet, 20inches. Price £60. 

1—In Gilt Metal Work with Rayed Centre, having an inner Circlet formed of Crystals, and an outer 
one charged with eight medallions of the Evangelists, &c., in rich colours. The knob, base, 
and surmounting Cross set with coloured stones. Height, 31 inches; diameter across centre, 
15 inches. Price £22 18s. 

%.—In Gilt Metal, corresponding in character with above, but having coloured stone enrichments in 
place of medallions. Height, 29 inches; diameter acroes centre, 15 inches. Price £22 10s. 


; 4.—In Gilt Metal, likewise with Rayed Centre and Circlet of Crystals, surrounded by an elaborate 


six-foil border, bearing enamels, alternating with granulated and pierced open-work. Enamels, 
with other enrichments to correspond, are likewise introduced at the base. Height 27 inches; 
width through centre, 14 inches. Price £18 10s. 
5.—A Gilt Metal Glazed Frame-work of rich Gothic outline and character, with moveable rayed 
standing Pyx to match; the whole set with stones. Height, 26 inches; width, 9 inches 
These are samples of an extenswe and yaried collection, in every degree of enrishment, ranging 
from the prices quoted above to £4 15s, 


CHALICES, 

1,—Wholly Gilt, in burnished, granulated, and dead work. A rich series of large-sized enamels of the 
Crucifixion, divers Saints, and the Cardinal Virtues inserted round Cup, knob and foot. Three 
sitting figures in full relief at the base. The Paten likewise bears a large Agnus Dei in enamel 
to correspond. Price £37 15s. 

2.—Wholly Gilt like above, a series of Crosses set with crystals, allernating with enamels round the 
Cup. Six enamels of ‘‘vesica” form, charged with emblems ef the Passion, &c., introduced 
reund base. Price £31. 

3.—Wholly Gilt like preceding. Three costly mosaics in rich colours inserted at base. Price £23. 

4.—Wholly Gilt like preceding, but having richly pierced granulated gold work introduced throughout. 
Opai and otker stones round the knob, and rich enamels at the base. Price £22 

5.—Another somewbat more elaborate, set with turquoises round cup. Price £23 10s. 

6.—Of burnished Gilt metal, the gilding relieved at intervals by a line treatment powdered with studs. 
and besring various ornaments in chased werk. Turquoise settings round Cup, knob and foot. 


These are special quotations from an extensive assortment in every variety of treatment, ranging 
Srom above prices to £4. 


CIBORIA. 

‘A Ciborium of most elaborate design and ornamentation, in burnished, dead, and richly pierced granu- 
lated work. Sixteen rich enamels introduced round cover, cup, knob and foot. A series of 
seated figures in full relief at base. Price £48. 

Numerous others of various degrees of finish and design, ranging from above quotations to £3 10s. 


CRUETS, STANDS, &c. 
Of varied design and finish, some set with mosaics, &c., and otherwise treated to match Chalices 
previously specified, ranging from £6 6s. to £1 2s. 6d. 


Messrs. Burns anp Oates are likewise the sole authorized Agents for Messrs. 
HARDMAN AND Co., whose goods are sold at the same price as at the Manu- 
factery. 
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BOOKS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND BOUND, | 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
SELECTED FROM THE STOCK oF BURNS AND OATES. 


Sainte Cécile et la Société Romaine aux deux premiers siécles. 
Par Dom GurranGer, Abbé de Solesmes. One vol. 4to, containing 2 chromo- 
lithographs, 5 copper-plates, and 120 wood engravings. Half bound in crimson 
morocco, cloth sides, elaborately tooled and gilt. Price £1 13s. 


Saint Louis (Histoire de), par Jean Stre DE JomnvILLE; suivie du 
Crédo, et de la Lettre 4 Louis X.; texte original accompagné d’ une traduetion 
en Francais moderne, d’un vocabulaire, de notes et éclaircissements historiques, 
par M. Nararis pe WarLty. An edition entirely remodelled with miniatures 
in chromolithograph, mapsand other illustrations. 1 vol. royal Svo, half morocco 
gilt. Price 25s. 

La Conquéte de Constantinople, par Grorrror pe Vitte Har- 
DOUIN ; avec la continuation de Henri de Valenciennes ; texte original accom- 
pagné d’une traduction en Francais moderne et d’un vocabulaire, par M. 
Navatis DE Wartty. With a geographical chart; and illustrated with orna- 
mental borders, initial letters, and tail-pieces copied from manuscripts of the 

, 12th and 13th centuries. One vol. royal 8vo. Price 15s. 

Histoire des Astres, Astronomie pour tous, par J. RamBosson. 
One vol. royal 8vo, illustrated with 60 engravings, and 13 chromolithographs. 
Half morocco gilt. Price 14s. 

Vie Militaire et ibeligicuse au Moyen Age et a l’Epoque de la Re- 
naissance. Par Paut Lacrorx. In 1 vol. 4to, containing 14 chromolitho- 
graphic plates, and upwards of 400 wood engravings, Half-bound in crimson 
morocco, cloth sides, elaborately tooled and gilt. Price £1 13s. 

Also in same Series, and uniform with the above, 

(1.) Les Arts au Moyen Age et 4 l’Epoque de la Renaissance. Par 
Paut Lacroix. With 19 chromolithograpic plates, and 420 wood engravings. 


Price £1 12s. 

(2.) Meurs, Usages, et Costumes au Moyen Age, et 4 ]’Epoque de la 
Renaissance. Par Paun Lacrorx. With 15 chromolithographic plates, and 
440 wood engravings. Price £1 12s. 

La Vie des Saints. One vol. 4to. With numerous full-page illus- 
trations in the highest style of chromolithography, on the model of the ancient 
manuscripts. Morocco extra. Price £10 10s. 

Imitation de Jésus Christ, Traduction nouvelle avec des Réflex- 


ions. Par LaMENNAIS. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with illustrations. Half morocco, 


gilt, 25s. nett. 

Imitation de Jésus Christ. Traduction de l’Abbé Dassance. 
1 vol. royal Svo, with ornamental borders, initial letters and tail-pieces to each 
page, and illuminated frontispiece. Half morocco, gilt, 30s. nett. 

Album da Sacré Ceur de Jésus. Neuvaine, Priéres et Pratiques 

jeuses pour chacun des neuf jours qui précédent la Féte du Sacré Coeur; 
illustré d’emblémes, dessinés et graves par L. J. HatiEez. 1 vol. royal 8vo, - 


half calf, gilt, 30s. nett. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS LATELY IMPORTED. 


logium Romanum Gregorii XIII. Jussu Editum Urbani 

III. et Clementis X. Auctoritate Recognitum ac deinde Anno MDCCXLIX., 

Bexepicti XIV. Labore et studio auctum et castigatum. Editio Novissima 
a S. Rituum Congregatione Approbata. 1 vol. sm. folio, 12s. 


Wouters. Historie Ecclesiastice Compendium. 3 vols. 8vo, 12s. 
Craisson. Manuale totius Juris Canonice. 4 vols. 12mo, 18s. 
Compendium. One vol. 8s. 


_Perrone. De D. N. I. Christi divinitate. 3 vols. 8vo, 15s. 


Codex Canonum Ecelesix. 8vo, 5s. 
Acta et decreta SS, Ecumenici Concilii Vaticani. 1 vol. 8vo, 5s. 
Sanseverino. Compendium Philos. Christiane. 2 vols. 12mo, 7s. 
Gury. Compendium Theologiz Moralis. New “Roman” edition, 
now complete in two volumes. Price 10s. 
Schouppe. Cursus Scripture. Two vols. 8s. 
——— Elementa Theol. Dog. Two vols. 8s. 
Adjumenta Oratoris Sac. One vol. 4s. 
Compendium perfectionis Sac. ts. 6d. 
Evangelia Dominicarum, &c. Two vols. 8s. 
Evangelia de Communi Sanct. One vol. 4s. 
— Desensucerem. Misse, &c. One vol. 2s. 
Tricaletius Bibliotheca Manualis Heel. Five vols. 35s. 
Lupellus. De Castitate. Two vols. tos. 


Theologia Seminariorium Totius Orbis seu Sancti Thome Aquinatis 
Summa Minor Tractatibus et Notis ad Concilium Tridentinum et Vaticanum 
Exacta, Auctore FRepERtco Lesrernon, Doctore in Theologia Universitatis, 
Roman, Canonico Ecclesie cathedralis Nanciensis et Tullensis, Parocho vulgo 
*- Airan,” dicecesis Bajocensis in Gallia. Indocti discant, et ament meminisse 
periti. Five vols. large 18mo size, price 18s. (great reduction when taken in 
large quantities). 


CEuvres Completes de S. Jean Chrysostome, traduites du Grec en 
Frangais par M. l’Abbé Joy (ancien professeur, prétre du diocés de Besancon), 
suivies de La Vie du Patriarche Archevéque de Constantinople. In eight fine 
large 4to volumes, double columns, clear type, on goed paper, price, reduced, 
£2 10s., nett. 


“Graduale Romanum sub auspiciis S, D, N. Pii. PP. IX. (curante S. 


‘Rituum Congregatione.) One vol. 8vo. 888 pages, red and black, price 7s. 6d. 
Also in two fine volumes, folio, price £5, £6 10s., and £8. 
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NEW STANDARD LESSON BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS,” 


ADAPTED TO THE REVISED CODE OF 1871. 


Per doze 
Book V. for 
and VI. . cloth, 1s.4d. ... 12 0 


Primer (Part I.), stitched” 


1b 2 
Lesson oat | large ‘type. 


a, d 
Fourth Book......---.. 12 0 
*,* The new books marked * supply the want of 
* additional reading which is often felt in the 
junior classes. They also comprise elemen- 
tary lessons in writing and arithmetic, 


Tablet Lessons, in sheets, very large type. 


da. Per doz. 

Children’s ineloh 4 .. 3 0 

Part I. . 

SERIES OF READING BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 

Firet 2 0 

*Supplement to ditto ..... 40 

Second Book... 5 0 

to ditto 6 0 

Book 8 0 


Price per set 1 6 


Series of RELIGIOUS READING BOOKS by a DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 


No. 1, SUITABLE TO STANDARDS 1 & 2. 
Price 10d., with full Allowance to Schools. 


No. 2, FOR STANDARDS 
No. 3, ” ” 


2 & 3, now ready, Is. 
4 & 5, 1s. 6d. 


The New Testament Narrative, in the words of 
the Sacred Writers: With Notes, Chronological 
Tables and Maps. Price 2s. 

Poetry.—First Book, with Illustrations. 1s. 
Second Book (Popular Poetry). 2s. 

Third Book (with Notices by De Vere). 3s. 6d. 

History.—A Historical Catechism for the use of 
schools. from the earliest ages to the present 
time ; with appropriate Verses, to be learnt by | 
heart. By the Author of the ‘ Introduction 
to English History. 4d. 

A Cuvloured Chart, to accompany the same, re- 
presenting the different events in such a way 
as to fix them readily on the pupil’s memory. 
2s.6d.; or on rollers, 5s. 6d. 

*,* The above, used together, will be found to teach 
history and chronology effcctually ina very short 
time. 

Ancient History, by Bridges. 3s. 

Modern ,, 4s. 

——— Ancient History, includiag Greece. 


‘iitory of England for Colleges, &c. 6s. 

Introduction to, with Ques- 

tions. 1s. 8d. 

for the Young te. 3s. 

Catechism of. 

History of France, Outlines of, by Ince, 1s. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Music. —Sight- Singing Made Easy. Part I. 
contains the elements of singing, on an im- 
proved and simple plan, combining the advan- 
tages of the Tonic Sol-fa system with the 


” 


” ” 


ordinary notation; suited fer schools and 
. convents. 6d. 


Sight-Singing Made Easy. Part II. containing 
further exercises, and easy Part Songs, 
Catches, &c., with an easy Introduction to} Har- 
mony, answering also the purpose of, a School 
Song-Book. 6c. 

Hymns and Melodies (244), beginning with the 
simplest tunes and going on to the more 
advanced, suited to the ‘Oratory Hymns,” 
the “ Hymns for the Year,’ the “ Holy 
Family Hymns,” and every other Hymn. 
Book. 1s. 

Religious. Knowledge.—Catechism in nineteen 
sheets, large type. 4s. 

Manual of Confirmation, containing the Office 
of Confirmation, Catechism and Considerations. 


2d. 

Manual ef Instruction in Christian Doctrine, 
for Pupil Teachers, Schools, &c. New Edi- 
tion. 3s. 

Catechism of Confirmation, by Richards. 1d. 

iy mg s Historical Catechism (Formby). Per 

ozen, 2 

Catechism ‘of the Catholic Religion, by Deharbe 
and Fander. Cloth, 2s. 

Gospel Stories for the Young. 1s. 

Scripture History, by Reeve and Challoner. 2s. 

Prints for ditto (forty), coloured, 12s. and 16s. 

Catechism of Christian Doctrine. A 

in French, 2d. 


” 


Confession. 3d. 


Compendious French Grammar. Cloth, 1s. 

*,* This comprises the essentials of F ench grammar, 
witha complete view of the genders and pronun- 
ciation, and is a useful remembrancer for thost 
who have already studied grammar. 
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NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
LATELY IMPORTED BY BURNS AND OATES. 


Father Burke’s Sermons and 


Lectures. First and second series. Each 


12s. 
The Ferryman of the Tiber. An 


Historical Tale from the Italian. 6s. 


Christ and the Church: Lectures 


by the Rev. Tuomas Preston, New York. 6s. 


‘The Flemings; cr, Truth Tri- 


mmphant. A Tale by Mrs. Dorsry. Cloth 
6d. 


The Byrnes of Glengoulah. A true 
6s. 


Tale by Atice Noran. 


_Hiia; or, Spain Fifty Years Ago. 


By Garatiero. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 
The Happiness of Heaven. By a 


Father of the Society of Jesus. Neat cloth, 4s. 


The Truce of God: a Tale of the 


Eleventh Century. By Gro. H. Mizzs. One 
vol. cloth, 4s. 


- Mount Benedict; or, the Violated 


Tomb. A Tale of the Charlestown Convent. 
By Peter McCorry. One vol. cloth, 4s. 


Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. 
From the French of L’AnsEe Cuarpon. Cloth, 


4s. 
Patron Saints. By Exiza ALLEN 
Starz. One vol. cloth, 10s. 


The Manual of Controversy: con- 
taining Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine; 
Fifty Reasons why the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion ought to be preferred to all others. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Life and Times of Sixtus the 
Fifth. By Baren Husner. Translated from 
the original French by James F. MELINE. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

The Progressionists and Angela. 
Translated from the German of Conrad Von 
Price 6s. 


A Winged Word: and other 


Sketches and Stories. By M. A. T. Price 6s, 


The Money God; or, the Empire 
and the Papacy. A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. By A. QurInTOoN, author of “ Aurelia.’’ 


Hawthorndean ; or, Philip Ben- 
ten’s Family. A Story of Every-day Life. 
By Mrs. Ciara M. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

The Orphan of Moscow; or, the 
Young Governess. ‘Translated from the 
French. By Mrs. J.Sapiier. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Meditations on the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary. By Brother Puitipre, Supe- 
rior-General of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. Translated from the French. 88. | 

Tales. By HenprRik ConscIENCE. 
Translated expressly for this edition. 

1. The Amulet. Price 4s. 
2. The Fisherman’s Daughter. Price 4s. 

The Heart of Myrrha Lake; or, 
Into the Light of Catholicity. By Minnis 
Mary Leg, Price 4s. 6d. 

The Nesbits; or, a Mother's Last 
Request ; and other Tales. By Uncle Pavt. 
Price 4s. 

Only a Pin! An instructive moral 
Story. Translated from the French of J. T. 


DE Saint Germaine. By P.S. Price 4s. 


A Compendium of the History of 
the Catholic Church, from the commencement 
of the Christian Era to the Cécumenical 
Council of the Vatican. Compiled and trans- 
lated from the best authors by Rev. THEODORE 
NoETHEN. Price 8s. 


The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. 
Spalding, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. By 
J. L. Spatpine, 8.T.L. With portrait. One 
vol. 8vo. 460 pp. 10s. ‘ 

Irish Emigration to the United 
States: What it has been and what it is. 
Facts and reflections especially addressed to 
Irish people intending to emigrate from their 
native land, and to those living in the large 
cities of Great Britain and of the United 
States. By the Rev. StrepHEen O.8.D. 
With map. One vol. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Contains just the knowledge which should be 
most highly prized by the settler.— Catholic Word. 
Good Things for Cataolic Readers: 

a Miscellany of Catholic Biography, History, 
Travels, &c. Containing pictures and sketches 
of eminent persons representing the Church 
and Cloister, the state and home, remarkable 
places connected with religion, famous events 
in all lands and times, &c. With 108 illus- 
trations. One vol. fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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| . ST. JOSEPH’S ASCETICAL LIBRARY. 


Under the Editorship of Fathers of the Society of Fesus. 


J. OF ADORATION IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. In Four Books. By J. E. 
§.J. With Preface by the Father S.J. Price 6s. 


Ii. A REMEMBRANCE FOR THE LIVING TO PRAY FOR THE DEAD. By Father 
James Mumrorp, S.J. Reprinted from the Author’s Improved Edition. 
Published in Paris, 1661 ; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by Father 
Joun Mornis, 8.J. Second Edition. Price 2s. 


TIl. THE VIRTUES OF BLESSED MARY, MOTHER OF JESUS CHRIST. By Father 
Francis Arras, of the Society of Jesus. With Preface by Father GrorGE 
Porter, 8.J. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


IV. A GUIDE TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SPIRITUAL UNION. Established by the 
Venerable Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the Discalced Carmelites. 
The Last Testament of the Soul. By St. Coartes Borromeo, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan. Spiritual Contract of the Soul with the Lord our God. By 
Father Atvaro Arias, S.J. Translated from the Italian. One Vol. 1s. 6d. 


Y, THE DEVOTIONS OF THE LADY LUCY HERBERT OF POWIS, formerly Prioress 
of the Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Edited by Rev. Joun Morzis, 8.J. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Vi. A HUNDRED MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By Rosrrr Sovruwe t, 
of the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr. An entirely original work now 
first published. With portrait. Edited, with a preface by Father Jonn 
Morzts, 8.J. Price 6s. 6d. 


VII. A TREATISE ON THE PARTICULAR EXAMEN OF CONSCIENCE, according to the 
Method of St. Ignatius. By Father Luis pe 1a Parma, of the Society of 
Jesus. Author of the “History of the Sacred Passion.” With Preface by 
Father Porrsr, 8.J. Price 2s. 6d. 


VILE. A SPIRITUAL COMPENDIUM, in which the Principal Difficulties in the Way 
of Perfection are explained. By Father Gaspar pe ta Fiavera, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by Mrs. R. Bennett. Edited 
by Rev. Grorcr Porter, 8.J. Fooliscap 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

This valuable and standard work, published originally at Valladolid in 1635, has run through mere 


than sixteen editions in Spanish. The present translation is from that of, 1857, printed at Barcelona. 
Translations have likewise appeared at various times in Latin, Italian, and German. 


IX. MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD, for every Day of the Year, and 
the principal Feasts. By Fr. Lancicrus, of the Society of Jesus. Translated 
from the Latin. [Nearly ready. 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES.-OCTOBER, — 


CONTENTS. 


Pilgrimage and Paray-le-Monial.—Rousseau. — Usury.—The natian Epistles: Their- 
Genuineness and their Doetrine—Father Newman on the Idea of a University.— 
The Life and Letters of St. Thomas of Aquin.—Marshal MacMahon’s Government of 
France.—A Few Words on the Authority of St. Alphonsus.—Notices of Books. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, ELC. | 
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THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE HOLY ROSARY, 


(LATE “THE ROSARIAN”). 
NEW SERIES.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 


ConTENTs oF No. 17.—Drcremser, 1873. 


Sxcrum Septenarium. No. IV.—* The Mother of God” (Poetry).—The Blessed Margaret. 
Mary Alacoque. By the Rev. C. B. Garside—* On Revisiting an Altar” (Poetry.— 
The Hand of God in the Affrirs of Europe. No. I.—The Widow Palma of Oria. No. IV. 
(Conclusion).—Miraculous Cure at Lourdes.—Anecdote of the Rosary.—Record of 
Current Events. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER. ROW, E.C. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


— 


CoNTENTS oF No, X.—NovemsBer, 18738. 


Harmony of the Passion.—§ 4. Keeping the Pasch. § 5. The Washing of the Feet.—The 
Church and Modern Thought. LII.—Faith, Feasts, Devotions.—The Origin of Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus.—Documents. I. The Irish Hierarchy and Catholic Educa- 
tion. —II. Letter of his Eminence Cardinal Cullen to the Catholic Clergy, Secular and 
Regular, of the Diocese of Dublin.—1II. Monsignor Woodlock, Rector of the Catholic 
University, to the Catholic Clergy of Ireland. 


IMPRIMATUR, = PAULUS CARDINALIS CULLEN, Archiepiscopus Dublinensis. 


Dusiin: W. B. Ketty, 8, Grarron Street. Lonpon: Burns & Oatzs. 
New York, Unirep States: P. M. Haverty, 1, Barctay STREET. 
Terms for Great Britain, per Annum, Six Shillings ; by Post, Seven Shillings— 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. j 
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THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 
NEW SERIES FOR DECEMBER. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CoNTENTS :— 


Intention for December.—The Heart of Jesus in the World.—Poetry: Hymn of St. Teres:, 
after Holy Communion. Gaudium vestrum nemo tollet a vobis.—The Conversion of St. 
Quirinus, Tribune, Roman.Martyr.—The Heart of Jesus‘consoled by the Communion of 
Reparation.—St. Winefride, Virgin, Martyr, Abbess, Patroness of Wales.—Interests of 
the Heart of Jesus.—Home Record.—The Heart of Jesus consoled in the Holy Eucharist 
by the Communion of Atonement. 


BURNS AND OATES, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


CATHOLIC IRELAND. 


A MONTHLY MEMORIAL OF OUR COUNTRY’S CONSECRATION TO THE HEART OF JESUS, 
Edited by the Rev. Marrnew Russgxt, 8.J., Limerick. 


Contents oF No. 6.—DxcrmsER, 1873. 


The Relations of the Church to Society. By the Rev. Edmund J. O'Reilly, S.J.—Baby 
Bud.—A Pearl in Dark Waters. A Tale of the times of Blessed Margaret Mary. Ly 
the Author of “ Tyborne,” &c.—A Rebuke, for mourning the Death of a Dear Child.—- 
To S. M. S.,-on receiving from her a Drawing of St. Stanislaus.—The Two Muleteers ot 
Mollares. From the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. By Denis Florence MacCarthy, 
M.R.I.A. (Concluded).—The Mother of Grace Divine —A Sketch of the Life of the 
late Father Henry Young, of Dublin. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Chapte?s 
II. and III.—Jottings from a Greek Prayer-book. L1I.—‘“ How came ther» 
Sin to World so Fair?”—Jack Hazlitt. An Irish Tale. By the Author of “ Ailey 
Moore.” Chapters X. and XI. Showing three Important Things—A History, a Dinner- 
party, and a Yacht Race.—The Leaf and the Eye—How the Abbot of La Trappe’s 
Portrait was taken. By the Author of “ Petite’s Romance,”—Sine Labe Concepta. 


Dustin: McGLASHAN & GILL, 50, Upper Sackville Street. Lonpon: BURNS & OATES, 17, 
Portman Street. 


HALF-YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 3s. (Paid in Adwance.) 


CATHOLIC PROGRESS. 


The Journal of the Young Men’s Catholic Association. 


CONDUCTED BY THE MEMBERS. PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


ConTENts oF No. 24.—Drcremper, 1873.—Prick THREEPENCE. 


Enlargement of “Catholic Progress.”—The true Catholic Politician—* Asking for More.”— 
Palestine and the Holy Scriptures.—Margaret Chapel.—An Incident in the Life of an 
Archbishop.—Quizzing.—Sir Everard de Crowle: a Tale of the Thirteenth Century. — 
Sonnet. XVI. The Prophet Habacuc. , 
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“JOHN HARDMAN AND COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Metal Workers in Silber, Brass and Crought Grom, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES AND COFFIN FURNITURE, 


ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
G@cclesiastical Wecorators, Carbers in WHood and Stone, 


MEDALLISTS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN AND Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON CHANCEL 
J SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley and Rugby, which, 
while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view 
ef the Altar; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended frem the Chancel 
Arch, as at St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported 
by the Screen, as at Rugby; to their MEDALS made to special design, in silver, bronze, 
brass and tin; and to their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the 


deceased. 
J. H. and Co. are also Workers in the Mediwval Style of Furniture and Articles for 
ic use. 
LITHOGRAPHED FIRST COMMUNION CARDS, 10s per Hundred. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


ST. STANISLAVS. 
43a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, of French Catholic parentage, educated at the Convent de l’Interieur de 
Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for several 
years engaged in tuition in England, Receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she instructe 
im English, Latin and French, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public schools 


im Bogland. 
TERMS—FIFTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 
Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 


Tho Lady Superior of the Convent de l’Intérieur de Marie . . . . Montrouge, Paris. 

The Most Honourable the Marchioness Dowager of LoruH1an , . . 15, Bruton Street. 

Tho Most Honourable the Marchioness of LonpDoNDEgRRY . . . . 37, Grosvenor Square. 

Lady ALEXANDER LENNOX. . 12, Charles St., Berkeley Sq. 
The Lady G. Futterton . ..... - 21, Chapel Street, Park Lane. 
The Honourable Mrs. Stonom . ... ees - 78, South Audley Street. 


The Rev. Superioress, Convent of La Sainte Union des Sacrés Ceurs Highgate Road. 
The Very Rev. B. Wilberforce, Prior, St. Dominic’s, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
The Very Rev. Fr. Gorpon, late Superior of the Oratory, Brompton. 


The Rev. A. D. Purcell, St. Mary’s, Hampstead, N. W. ~— 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. 
The year is divided into three Terms, each of which is payable in advance. 
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HISTORICAL AND 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE IRISH MONTHLY (Catholic Ireland). Vol. L. 8vo, Sistas cloth, 4s, 6d. 


SERMONS, LECTURES, &c., by the late Rev. Father Bucxtry, of Cork; 
with a by the Rev. Cuartxs Davis, Adm, Skibbereen. Crown 8vo, handsome 


ith Portrait, 
THE IMITATION. OF CHRIST. Completely new and beautiful red-line 
with specially for it. 18mo, handsome cloth, new design, 3s. 6d.; 


best 

THE ARTIST’ OF COLLIN( GWOOD: an Irish Story. By Baron Na Carre, . 
Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FESTIVAL TALES. By J. F. Wattzr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SPOKEN WORD; or, the Art of Extemporary Preaching; its 
and its True Idea. By the late Rev. T. J. Porrser, Professor of Sacred Eloquence 
rv lows College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By the same author :— 


THE PASTOR AND HIS PEOPLE. 6s. SACRED ELOQUENCE. 6s.’ 


RUPERT AUBREY: a Tale. 3s. SIR HUMPHREY’S TRIAL: a Tale. 2s. 6d, 


THE FARLEYES OF FARLEYE: a Tale. 2s. 

*,* McGLasHAN and Git have much pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the Stock 
and Copywrights of several of the Works of this well-known and deeply-lamented Catholic writer. 
Fove hens can now be had from them, or through any bookseller ; those out ef print will shortly be 


BALLADS, POPULAR POETRY and HOUSEHOLD SONGS of IRELAND. 
Collected per arranged by DuNcATHAIL. New edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. ; paper cover, 6d. 

NOTES OF THE WANDERING JEW ON THE heroes AND THEIR 
OPPONENTS. Edited by Jonn Farrptay, Esq. 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d 

LEGENDARY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ROCK 
OF CASHEL. By M. Sr. Jonn Nevitte. New and enlarged edition, 18mo, 1s. 

THE CONSOLING THOUGHTS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, gathered 
from his Writings, and arranged in order by the Rev. _— _— Translated from the Seventh 
French Edition. 12mo, cloth, 23.; French morocco, 

LIFE OF THE VENERABLE MARY Cinieisr0Na, of Savoy, Queen of the 
Two Sicilies. From the Italian. 18mo, stiff cover, 6 

MEMOIR OF PIUS IX., with beautiful OA Portrait on Cover. Royal 
32mo, cloth, 6d.; extra gilt and gilt edges, 1s. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. New edition, with Reflections translated for 
it at the ends “= the, 0 ghee. Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s.; morocco, 3s, 6d. ; Persian calf, 3s. 
French morocco, 

DISCOVERY OF THE TOMB OF OLLAMH FODHLA (Ollav Fola), Ireland’s 
Famous Monarch and Law-giver, upwards of three Genues years ago, by Evcene ALFRED 
Conwe tt, M R.F.A., &c.; with 56 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By P. W. 
Joyce, L.L.D., M.R.S.A. - Third Edition, square 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

: By the same Author :— 

IRISH LOCAL NAMES EXPLAINED. © 2s. 

HOW TO PREPARE FOR CIVIL 0 tg COMPETITION under the 
new regulations. Second edition, enlarged, 3s. 6 i 

DARRE’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. Revised and 
the Rev. F. Lennon, Professor of Mathematics, &c., in Maynooth College. Crown 

vo, clot 

THE PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR; comprising also an Analysis of 
Sentences, Composition, &c. Founded on the works of French, — Craik, Morell, Haslitt, 
Murray, Lennie, Reid, &c. By Roscoz Moncan, B.A. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 


DUBLIN: McGLASHAN AND GILL, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. - 
q PRICE 28. 60. 


Egon Number contains two CompLete Storizs by the First Authors of the day, together 
aa equalling ia size an ordinary single volume Novel. % 

The New Quarterly Magazine is open to authentic works of Travel, Critical Biography, 
and ‘Papers on Topics of Social, Literary and General Interest. 

The New rterly Magazine contains wore printed matter than any Magazine 


- published in Great Britain. 
: CONTENTS OF No. 2. 
TRavEts 1n PortuacaL (continued), py LatoucHeE. 
Tae ActHor of “ Eve.ina.” 
SPLENDIDE Menpax: a Novet, sy JoHN DANGERFIELD. 
Rare Porrery anp Porcetain, py Lupwic Rirrer. 
: Winter 1n Maperra. 
On THE Stace: a Srory, 
Sprritvatism: a Nore. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

The New Quarterly Magazine will be forwarded for a whole year, postage free, 
to any place in the United Kingdom, by the Publishers, or by any Bookseller or Newsman, 
on receipt of Lls., paid in advance, by Post Office Order or otherwise. A Single Number 
: 2s. 10d., free by Book Post. 

London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


New and important Illustrated Serial Work on Church Furniture, Vestments and 
Decoration. Published in quarterly numbers, oblong folio, price 4s. each. 


‘ Church Decoration. A collection of Designs for Ecclesiastical 
| Embroidery, Wood-carving, Metal-work and Painting on Glass. With full 
descriptive text in English, French and German, arranged in parallel columns. 
Edited by Rev. Grorce Deneter, of Ratisbon Cathedral. 


No. 2, just published, contains seven large folding lithograph plates, mostly to full working 
scale. 


‘Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. Burns anp Oates, the authorized English agents. 

This work, of which we have here a further instalment, bids fuir to be a manual of a :nost 
complete and exhaustive character. Its scope, on the special subject to which it is devoted, is 
most comprehensive, and its programme includes the various arts and processes connected with 
the general ornamentation of churches. The illustrations are for the most part drawn to full 
scale, and the descriptive letter-press, in English, French and German, is both minute and 
detailed. 

Taking into consideration the number, size and quality of its illustrations, together with its 
general excellence, and bearing in mind the cost, this work may be regarded as a marvel of 
cheapness, completeness and utility. 
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The Idea of Catholic Literature. 


MOST truly has it been remarked by some of the critics on 
the new collection of Dr. Newman’s lectures and papers on 
University teaching, to which he has given the name of the 
Idea of a University, that if there be no great success in 
store. for the particular institution his connection with which 
occasioned the production of those papers, the world at large 
will always be greatly indebted to that connection for having 
drawn from him so many of his most original and felicitous 
compositions. We do not share in English anticipations of 
failure for the Catholic University of Ireland, but we quite 
share the admiration of these English writers for the volume of 
which we speak. We have long been accustomed to think that 
when Dr. Newman has taken his place among those classical 
authors, the series of whom he seems to think is already ended, 
the various lectures and essays drawn from him by the circum- 
stances of his position in the first years after his return from 
Rome as the founder of the English Oratory will rank above 
most of his other works as above all those of most of his con- 
temporaries. But we are not going to enter on the attractive 
task of praising an author who is still and, as we hope, will 
long remain, among us. But we may use the instance before 
us as an argument for the usefulness of having before our 
mind a high ideal of a work which can only be very partially 
undertaken by the men of any single generation. There is a 
most touching passage in the volume to which we have referred, 
in which Dr. Newman speaks of what was soon to become a 
fact—his own disconnection from the work which he so nobly 
began in Dublin. 

“It is enough for one man to lay only one stone of so 
noble and grand an edifice; it is enough, more than enough 
for me, if I do so much as merely begin what others may 
more hopefully continue. One only among the sons of men 
has carried out a perfect work, and satisfied and exhausted 
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the mission on which He came. One alone has with His last 
breath said, Consummatum est. But all who set about their 
duties in faith and hope and love, with a resolute heart and 
a devoted will, are able, weak though they be, to do what, 
however incomplete, is imperishable. Even their failures become 
successes, as being necessary steps in a course, and as terms 
(so to say) in a long series, which will at length fulfil the object 
which they propose. And they will unite themselves in spirit, 
in their humble degree, with those real heroes of Holy Writ 
and ecclesiastical history, Moses, Elias and David, Basil, 
Athanasius and Chrysostom, Gregory the Seventh, St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and many others, who did most when they 
fancied themselves least prosperous, and died without being 
permitted to see the fruit of their labours.”? 

It may seem strange that we should apply words of so much 
solemnity and eloquence to the subject indicated by the heading 
of this article. Dr. Newman has himself pointed out, in pages 
which follow closely on that from which we have been quoting, 
how true it is that, in a certain sense, an English Catholic 
literature can never be created. English literature has grown, 
like other national literatures, out of the life and mind of the 
English people during a long succession of generations. It has 
matured and perfected its vehicle in the language which is 
spoken over half the globe, and which seems likely, in future 
generations, to have a wider extension than any other human 
language. The classics of our literature, he tells us, have 
already been given to us, and we should be unreasonable, if 
we are to judge from the analogy of the languages even of 
the great teaching races of mankind, of Greece and Rome, in 
expecting any serious addition to the list of our great masters. 
English literature reflects all the characteristics of the people 
and the history of England—sound sense, imagination, conflict, 
energy, sobriety, and religiousness ; but it has come into being 
mainly during three centuries of the life of the nation in which 
Protestantism has been dominant. Such as it is, such it must 
remain, at least in its classics and great writers—and in many 
respects it might be far more hostile in tone to Catholic truth 
and feeling than it is. 

In truth, just as the philosophy, the poetry, the history of 
Greece and Rome witness each in its own way to the great 
religious truths which are the heritage of all the children of 
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Adam, and to the cravings after light and peace and grace 
which are instinctive in human nature, and just as they are 
on this account, in skilful and devout hands, not only the 
inevitable, but the natural text-books on which literature and 
education have to be founded—so, in some sense, the literature 
of the English nation, with many disfigurements and excres- 
cences as well as many deficiencies, represents very fairly the 
Catholic elements lingering in captivity, the ancestral traditions 
penetrating the artificial barriers of bigotry, the great general 
truths as to religion and humanity which can never be 
Protestantized, while they alone give its strength and stability 
to the system which holds them inconsistently and follows 
them out but partially. Literature must always have a large 
element that is of the earth, earthy; but in other respects, as 
Dr. Newman has himself shown, the literature of England is 
not far below the level of the literature of Catholic nations. 

Our greatest poets rise above the narrow negations of 
Protestantism, and witness to the great truths of the moral 
law and divine justice with no unwavering faithfulness. They 
are not as Catholic as Dante; but even Dante cannot always 
be read without pain by a Catholic. The revolt of the 
Tudors against the Church did not at once drive all Catholic 
instincts and traditions out of the great minds who lived under 
Elizabeth and James the First. There has always been a rich 
vein of religious poetry in England; many of its earliest writers 
were children of the ancient faith, while others were more 
Catholic in heart than in position, and in our own time the 
most popular religious poet since Cowper has been the author 
of the Christian Year and the originator of a movement in 
the country the natural issue of which is a return to the 
Catholic Church. But we must check ourselves before we 
enter further on a consideration of the elements in English 
literature which may be considered as giving us some compen- 
sation for the Protestantism, or the naturalism, or the corruption, 
and other similarly evil characteristics, which undoubtedly reign 
in too many of our great authors. Poetry is perhaps the branch 
of the tree which has suffered the least from the atmosphere 
in which it has had to flourish. In philosophy, history, science, 
and, again, in the wide domain of fiction, which may be con- 
sidered almost as falling under the head of poetry, there are 
undoubtedly many such compensations, and that is all that we 
mean to claim. 
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When we speak of the Idea of an English Catholic literature 
we do not, therefore, contemplate any impossible ambition of 
unmaking what has been made, and of rolling back the past. 
And, if English literature is no longer young, if the fresh 
teeming years of its youth and full manhood are past, we 
cannot expect, even under the most favourable circumstances 
as to a revival of the ancient faith, a new Shakspeare or Milton 
or Bacon or Wordsworth or Hooker, who might correct the 
deficiencies without falling short of the vigour or fertility of 
the old. Still, there is another and a very practical sense in 
which an English Catholic literature has to be formed, in which 
it may, in course of time, come into being, and in which it 
may be an advantage to have sat down once for all, and set 
before ourselves the main outlines of the work, which it will 
require many hands and many generations to accomplish. 
Small, weak, insignificant, unconscious, if you like, of the 
destinies to which God may call it and of the power for the 
good of the race with which it may please Him to inform it, 
the Catholic body in England cannot but know that, simply 
because it possesses the imperishable treasure of faith, it is the 
kernel around which all the healthy elements of the mass on 
every side must gather, if, in the dissolution of belief and 
consequent disintegration of society, the onward advance of 
which we daily witness, the nation is to be saved from moral 
and social destruction. The general revival and restoration 
of the ancient faith may or may not be in the counsels of 
Providence; if it is, it must be brought about by, or must 
bring with it, the development and organization in the Catholic 
body of all the forms of vigorous social life. If the educated 
classes in England were converted, we should have the literature 
which we want in two or three generations. We say this, 
not implying that some extraordinary or supernatural fertility 
would render that part of the productive mind of the nation 
whose fruit is literature prolific in any inconceivable measure. 
We mean that the intellectual activity of a Catholic nation 
as high cultivated as England would soon find its way to the 
filling up of gaps that stare us in the face, and of supplying 
the patent needs of education, controversy, the interpretation of 
the world, of human nature, of history, and of science, in 
accordance with the known principles of truth and of the 
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races are obliged not to wait till every enemy comes over 
to their side. Even without such a wonderful. victory of 
grace, we have to provide for ourselves and to defend 
our own position. Literature, in the sense in which we 
are speaking of it, is not merely an ornamental growth, 
but a necessity of life, if we are to hold our own in the 
battle raging around us. We feel the impress of the neces- 
sity in a thousand ways and on a thousand points. We are 
beginning to set our hand to the Higher Education of our 
young men of the upper and middle classes, and it may 
fairly be presumed that the endeavour will not issue in 
the resolution to educate Catholic minds upon: anti-Catholic 
books. And yet, the moment that we think of so natural and 
elementary a resolution, we are met by the remembrance of 
the complaints which have been current among us for many 
years past as to the works on mental philosophy which at 
this moment give the tone to every public examination 
in England, and of the lamentable havoc among some of 
our most promising young men which has been the fruit of 
their use. In this matter every year, we had almost said 
every day, is of importance. If half a generation of our 
young men are lost to the Church by having their minds 
poisoned by a false philosophy, it is easy to see what the 
chances as to the faith of their children are likely to be. 
It is very easy to extend what has been said of mental 
philosophy to history, especially modern history, and, again, 
to the highly important department of physical science. Here 
are three branches of English literature, highly important in 
themselves, and having an additional importance on account 
of the part assigned to them in Higher Education, as to which 
a Catholic English literature has to be created, not merely to 
fill up a gap in our catalogues and on our shelves, but in 
order to enable our young men to be educated highly without 
danger of being educated anti-Christianly. 

It may, of course, be said that in departments of literature 
such as those of which we have been speaking, it is natural, 
and even desirable, for English Catholics to have recourse to 
works in foreign languages, or in the language of the Church, 
at least for educational purposes. This is certainly true as 
far as our schools and colleges are concerned. We may use 
foreign metaphysicians, logicians, and even naturalists, as we 
use standard Latin works for the foundation of our education 
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in theology, ecclesiastical history, the interpretation of Scripture, 
and other kindred studies. We might be tempted here to say 
a word or two on the state of Catholic literature in general in 
these respects, which has suffered immensely from the many 
blows which have been dealt to learning and the advance- 
ment of serious critical labours by the troubles which have 
agitated Europe for a full century, and which have ended in 
a very general suppression of the religious orders under whose 
care such studies were most likely to flourish, in the dispersion of 
hundreds of libraries, and in other measures which have rendered 
it hard for the Church to attend to more than the most 
pressing and instant necessities of her work upon the world. 
There are at this moment heaps of materials out of which 
fresh illustrations of Scripture might be wrought, abundance 
of hitherto unused sources which might enable editors of the 
Fathers very greatly to improve upon the patient labours of 
the Benedictines of St. Maur; there are immense treasures of 
historical documents opened, and soon to be opened, to the 
student of the past, out of which the history of Europe and 
the world might in many cases be written anew. And there 
is also a rank wilderness of new results in almost every 
department of physical science, which may be said for the 
present to be in the occupation of the enemies of the Christian 
faith, and which has to be conquered and cultivated by the 
soldiers of the Church in order that it may teach mankind 
new reasons for glorifying the Creator and Ruler of all things, 
instead of scoffing at Him and denying His existence. The 
truth is, Catholic literature is behindhand, on account of the 
immense richness and variety of the materials lately laid open 
to its work; and this is not the fault of Catholic literature, 
but of the Bourbon Courts a century ago, the Jansenist 
influences in high places, the great French Revolution, 
Napoleon the First and Napoleon the Third, Espartero, 
Cavour, Palmerston, Bismarck, Garibaldi and the “ Italian 
kingdom,” and a whole army of minor elements of disturb- 
ance and evil, down to the childish set of money-hunters 
who will in a year or two have sold off the libraries at 
Rome and the treasures of the Vatican itself, if the just 
judgment of God does not interfere to stop their pilfering. 
The nineteenth century will soon be in its last quarter, and 
unless that last quarter be of a different colour from those 
which have gone before it, the century will rank hereafter as 
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a century of disaster to Christian learning in many of its 
highest branches. 

But this must be said by way of parenthesis. Returning 
to our more immediate subject, it is obvious to remark that 
our literature must not be merely for educational purposes, 
and that the existence of the large number of important, 
but most mischievous works in our language, in the depart- 
ments of which we have spoken, is a plain call for Catholic 
antidotes which shall be something more than simple exposure 
of the fallacies of the un-Catholic works in question. These 
works are positive and even dogmatic in their character, and 
they require to be supplanted as well as refuted. That is, the 
domain of mental philosophy, of history, of science, especially 
in its more recent developments, has to be occupied by Catholic 
writers. The whole range of questions which relate to origin— 
the origin of the world, of mankind, of language, of civilization— 
occupies, as it has a right to occupy, a large place in the minds 
of the men of our generation. The subject is as important as 
any that can be imagined, and the Catholic student who enters — 
upon it will have the advantage of finding a great deal to 
guide him in the encyclopedic works of the Titans of Christian 
literature in old times, while he will also find an abundance of 
new materials to be set in order, in accordance with ancient 
principles. We need hardly pause to say how true the same 
remark is with reference to mental philosophy, save that in 
this department there are few new discoveries to be put in 
their proper place and harmony. Is it too much to hope that 
our learned or religious bodies in England and Ireland may 
find some among their students to devote themselves to this 
great service to the Church? 

If we pass to the attractive field of Scripture, and all the 
various branches of knowledge which. seem to illustrate the 
written Word of God, we find ourselves in the presence of a 
set of facts which are at first sight more favourable than the 
phenomena of the existing literature of the mental and natural 
sciences. Scripture has always been highly venerated in 
England, and if the mere knowledge of the sacred text were 
enough to insure a condition pleasing to its Divine Author, 
we might hope that a large proportion of educated Englishmen 
and Englishwomen were in a state of grace. This could not 
be true if there were not a great abundance of Scriptural 
literature of various kinds in the English language. Much 
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of this literature is very good of its kind ; it falls off, as might 
be expected, in doctrine and in spiritual richness and unction 
—the mystical and ascetical treasures of the Word of God can 
hardly be supposed to have engaged the attention of writers 
outside the Church, if indeed there be not, as we hope there is 
not, something in the practical and material mind of the race 
which has no taste for such refined delights. Such a book as 
Conybeare and Howson’'s Life of St. Paul is a type of the 
modern English works upon Scripture—every detail of con- 
temporary history brought in as an illustration, all that can 
be known about coins, and trees, and plants, about the ships 
in which St. Paul sailed, the cities he visited, the harbours to 
) which he put in, the track of his ship in the storm, the depth 

of the water in the bay called after him at Malta, and the 
like, carefully collected, and the holy man himself in the 
| Epistles, which form his monument and his portrait to all 

times, thrust down the reader's throat with the barest possible 
| pittance of commentary or elucidation. We must not be 
| angry with these authors for not giving us what they had no 
| power to give, and we thankfully accept what they have 
actually done for the illustration of St. Paul’s history; but 
the importance of their omission is the measure of what yet 
| remains to be done. Doubtless, as commentaries in the best 
sense of the word, there are some other English books which 
rank far higher than that of which we have been speaking ; 
we have a few good monographs, but the majority of English 
Biblical critics in the present generation are bitten with the 
disease of German scepticism. For great universal commen- 
taries, nothing has as yet been done anywhere or in any 
language to equal or supplant the works of the Catholic 
commentators of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and these would furnish any student of the present day with 
immense materials to work up, if he were to combine with 
them an acquaintance with the best—unhappily, too few— 
Catholic writers on Scripture in our own time. 

But this paper is not intended to give anything like a general 
view of the field open to Catholic writers—a field the immensity 
of which might well appal the most courageous of enthusiasts, 
did he not remember the truths so beautifully expressed in that 
sentence of Dr. Newman’s which we quoted at the outset of 
our remarks. It is clear that modern literature, at least, in its 
length and breadth, is not more than partially Christian, though 
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it is the child of the Christian centuries of Europe, and but 
very partially indeed Catholic, though it would never have come 
into existence or enjoy a tenth part of its resources but for 
the beneficent nurturing of the Catholic Church. It is clear 
also that no mind that is not illuminated by faith, no reason that 
does not acknowledge the ennobling and liberating guidance of 
revelation, can ever interpret to mankind, in their fulness and 
beauty and connection, the truths which are the subject-matter 
of literature, even those which are lower than the strictly 
theological order, the truths which concern man himself and 
nature and Providence, the world in which we live, the past 
which is the treasure-house of wisdom, the future which awaits 
us, the laws by which the universe, moral and physical, is 
governed, and whatever else there be in which the human mind 
and heart can find profit and delight, even in the natural order 
—‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever 
just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good 
fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of discipline.”? Pride 
injures the intellect, vice hardens the heart. A literature, we 
do not say altogether without God, but without the full light 
of the faith, is sure to be defective and narrow in its results, 
and if it does not lead to positive evil, it at least leaves much 
good unthought of, it cannot soar to the higher beauties of 
God’s works, it is liable to the canker of that frivolity and 
puerility which assail as of certainty those who have no taste 
for heavenly things. And a third thing also is clear—that 
any man or any band of men—for in these matters union 
and organization have never as yet been thought as important 
as the nature of the case renders them—any band of men 
who in our generation devote themselves to the creation of a 
Catholic literature in our language in that only sense of the 
word creation in which it is not an absurdity—may meet indeed 
but scanty encouragement from their immediate contemporaries, 
may even seem for a length of years to be labouring almost - 
in vain as to influencing public opinion and chasing away from 
the minds of Englishmen the phantoms of prejudice which 
have haunted the air of our country for three centuries—but 
they will in the end have done a great work, a work not to 
be measured by its own dimensions only, any more than the 
dimension of the seed cast into the ground in spring is the 
measure of its value, but, on the contrary, a work for which 
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those who come after will thank them, as if it had been the 
work of masters rather than of common craftsmen, of men of 
genius rather than of men of ordinary gifts, just for the reason 
that it has been done in the seed time—just because it has 
made a start and given an impulse, a work of hope under dis- 
couragement, requiring the confidence of the general who “did 
not despair of the Republic,” the parent, the harbinger, and 
the pattern of future achievements and future glories. 

Those who understand the force of these truths, and may 
find themselves inclined to act upon them, whether in actual 
literary labours of their own or in the many ways in which it 
is possible to encourage such labours in others, will never 
quarrel with us for urging on Catholic writers to aim high, 
and not waste themselves upon the flimsy bubbles and toys 
with which the age in which we live is so fond of playing. 
Let us remember that, for reasonable beings, childishness, 
morally considered, is nearly as bad as intoxication. We 
might pay half our taxes ‘easily if, as a nation, we would 
forswear beer, and contribute its value to the Exchequer, 
and we should find little difficulty in supporting a solid 
and serious Catholic literature if we would give up the 
perpetual suction of not very wholesome “sweets,” in the 
shape of “light” reading and sensational fiction. The minds 
that feed on babies’ food will be baby minds when the 
hairs of those who own them are grey, and there is no reason 
why Catholic writers should aim at rivalling others in the 
production of what is in itself absolutely worthless. A bad 
novel is a bad novel, even though the love making goes on 
between the devout Bridget and the patriotic Phelim, and 
though the villain of the story be an agent of Dublin Castle 
or a redshirted Garibaldian. Trash is trash, in whatever form 
it presents itself, and Catholic trash is the worst of all. There 
is an evil in the air against which we have to contend, besides 
falsehood, heresy, infidelity, and the ordinary antagonists of 
the truth. That evil is frivolity—the childish indolence of 
uneducated shallowness, which shrinks from serious thought, 
and resents it as an intolerable hardship when minds created 
for the eternal contemplation of the Living Truth, are invited 
to turn away for a moment from the dolls and sugarplums 
of the nursery. 
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THE rise, the progress, the grandeur, and fall of the Assyrian 
Empire, which meets us at the dawn of profane history, was 
no unfrequent theme with the annalists and seers of the elder 
Covenant. The forefathers of Abraham sprang from one common 
stock, and had dwelt under the same skies, with by far the 
greater portion of the races that peopled Assyria. For long 
ages the two races, who had so much in common, pursued a 
separate and independent course. It is only in the latter days 
of their history that they are brought into renewed contact, 
partly through necessities arising from intestine discord, from 
the rapacity of powerful neighbours; partly, too, on account 
of the position of the adopted home of the Hebrew tribes 
within the boundaries that the greed of the Assyrian conquerors 
had marked out for their empire, which, in the course of 
the eighth century before Christ stretched the sceptre of its 
power over the vast regions comprised between the confines 
of Hindustan and the Mediterranean sea-board ; nay—if we 
may credit the indications afforded by some lately discovered 
remains—had obtained a footing in the Isle of Cyprus. 

It is needless to trace here the features of a conflict which 
ended in the violent reunion of the kindred races, or rather, 
in the temporary absorption of Jewish nationality by the formid- 
able power of the Assyro-Chaldzans. They have been recorded 
under His inspiration, Whose might and wisdom are mirrored 
to our gaze, not only in the well-ordered vicissitudes of nature, 
but in that providential action which shapes to His purposes 
the movements and destinies of the individual and of races 
alike, gently yet irresistibly guiding the course of events to one 
goal, to one grand end, the glorious manifestation of the Word . 
made flesh, per Quem fecit et secula. 

Waiving for the present the claim to our unquestioning 
belief belonging of right to these sacred annals, by the fact 
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of their divine authorship, it cannot be gainsaid that in their 
light only are we able to discern, through the dim vista of ages, 
the facts constituting the subject-matter of the opening chapter 
of the history of ancient Asia, of the origin and development 
of empire and civilization, overlaid as they have been by 
mythical accretions. On the other hand, as might be expected, 
the progress made by the earnest and conscientious scholars 
who have undertaken to decipher the arrow-headed inscriptions 
graven on the recently disinterred Assyrian monuments, has 
been fraught with results of the highest value to Biblical 
criticism and exegesis. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to give a detailed 
account of the recent discoveries made in the huge mounds 
lying mostly on the left bank of the Tigris, or to trace to their 
present comparately advanced stage, the various phases of the 
endeavours made by French, German, and British archzologists 
to discover a key to the inscriptions which stamp the lately 
disinterred monuments of Assyrian art with the character of 
historical records. Neither can we spare room to recapitulate 
the curious corroborative evidence which, in many instances, has 
led to the verification of what else would have been regarded but 
as a shrewd conjecture. Suffice it to observe that though the 
results of the investigation of the recently discovered Assyrian 
records are in nowise complete, yet, if we consider that the 
comparatively short space of thirty years has barely elapsed 
since the decipherment of the trilingual inscriptions at Naksh- 
i-Rustan, and on the fragments at Behistun (or Bisutun), the 
progress that has been made is a matter for astonishment and 
congratulation. We refer such of our readers as may require 
more ample information on this point, to two papers contributed 
by an able philologist to the third volume of this periodical. 
Our object for the present is to set forth the main points 
of agreement between the Scripture record and the traditions 
to which the Assyrian monuments have borne a hitherto silent 
witness. 

The first problem which imperatively demands a solution 
from human consciousness, as soon as it is fully established 
in the possession of itself, is that of origin, the origin of external 
nature, of man, of his social condition. A cursory glance at 
the primeval monuments of any ancient race will fully justify 
this assertion. Their first start is an essay on cosmogony. A 
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state of chaotic disorganization, frequently personified as a 
principle antagonistic to order and life, giving place to a brighter 
period wherein a superior intelligence shapes and harmonizes 
the seething mass of .confusion, are features common to all 
these solutions, and may be presented as a rough summary 
of the opening chapter of Genesis itself—yet with one saving 
clause. Moses, and Moses alone, at the very outset, exhausts 
the question of origin, and soars far above all his competitors, 
by proclaiming that “in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth;” thus solving in a single sentence the irrepres- 
sible problem, by revealing to us Infinite Might and Wisdom 
“positing” the finite by Its own free, spontaneous act. 

The details of the Assyrian cosmogony have not hitherto 
been discovered on any of the monuments lately brought to 
light. All we know on this point is gathered from a fragment 
of the Chaldzan history written in the time of Alexander the 
Great, by Berosus, a priest of the temple of Bel at Babylon. 
We need only observe that this account of the Chaldzan 
cosmogony is, in the main, berne out by the recent discoveries. 
It differs from the Mosaic account in that, omitting the first 
verse of Genesis, it associates primal chaos with the Demiourgos, 
or Creator, as a coefficient, coeternal principle. 

The Babylonian cylinders? and the Ninevite slabs represent 
Bel, the father of gods and men, in deadly conflict with Um-Uruk 
(the mother of Uruk, or Erech? the necropolis of Chaldza), or 
Belit-Tihavti, the goddess of chaos, the principle of destruction 
and death. Armed with his sword, the god confronts her amid 
her hideous surroundings of marine monsters, or is to be seen 
wrestling with her under the form of a rampant lioness, a 
significant illustration of the text of the Chaldzan annalist. We 
will only add that while inverting the order of the Mosaic record 
which represents man as the seal and masterpiece of creation, 
the Babylonian tradition is at one with the Hebrew law-giver, 


? While speaking of these Assyrian records, we may observe that of these arrow- 
headed inscriptions, some are graven on tiles, or bricks, with a wedge-shaped (cuneiform) 
tool, specimens of which have been discovered in the mounds. The moist clay was 
then hardened by the action of fire, or the heat of the sun. In the palaces discovered 
on the site of Nineveh, alabaster slabs are found covered with inscriptions recording 
the exploits and magnificence of the founder. In addition to these remains, cylinders 
of agate, sienite, lapis lazuli, &c., have been found, bearing somewhat of a resemblance 
to a miniature garden roller. It is plausibly conjectured that they were used as seals. 

‘ Besides cuneiform characters, they have graven upon them the representation of royal, 
priestly, and mythical personages. 
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in ascribing the origin of our race not to a mere fiat of creative 
Will, but to a direct and personal intervention of the Demio- 
urgos, who according to both accounts, fashions the human 
frame of the dust of the earth. 

No less striking coincidences present themselves in the 
Assyrian traditions concerning man’s primitive abode and con- 
dition. The idea of an earthly Paradise, the home of peace 
and innocence, is an element in the religious belief of every race. 
The reminiscence of “Eden, the garden of God,” kept its hold 
on the minds of the poets and seers of Israél, as the abode of 
joys departed, before whose gates the cherubim brandishing 
their flaming swords ever keep watch and ward, to guard it 
from the access of the guilty. The legends and traditions of 
the ancient races are but echoes of the Mosaic record, the 
jarred and broken notes of the same strain ; yet do they bear 
witness that in the retrospect of universal humanity there lay 
in the background a Paradise of holy joys, inaccessible to guilt 
and defilement, teeming with objects ministering delight to 
the senses, while elevating the mind and soul; an Eden of 
pure uncloying pleasures, in the midst whereof stood the tree 
of undecaying vigour, of perennial life. 

The cuneiform texts hitherto deciphered make no express 
mention of the primal state of innocence, or of the tree of life. 
We must not however omit to state that the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, in its report of the general 
yearly meeting for 1869, gives a summary of a most note- 
worthy discourse of Sir H. Rawlinson. The illustrious Assyri- 
ologist, referring to the bilingual tablets in the British Museum, 
is of opinion that they were copied in the seventh century 
before Christ from documents belonging to a period prior even 
to the migration of Abraham and his companions. The tablets 
were discovered in the collection, we might say library, of 
Asshurbanipal (Sardanapalus?). It was but reasonable to 
expect that the contents would bear more or less on the subject- 
matter of the earlier chapters of Genesis. How far this expec- 
tation is warranted by the serious study Sir H. Rawlinson has 
made of them, is more than we can say at present, not having 
yet seen his promised publication of the results. But even 
then he felt justified in asserting that “Gan Eden” (the Garden 
of Eden) is a local designation of the province of Babylon. 

Our readers will not fail to recollect that in 4 Kings xix. 12, 
and in the parallel passage: of Isaias (xxxvii. 12), the Ninevite 
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conqueror, Sennacherib (Sancherib), mentions Eden as one of 
the scenes of his exploits. Sir Henry seems also to have 
identified, to his own satisfaction, the Gihon “that compasseth 
the whole land of Cush” with the Juha, or Jucha, a left branch 
of the Tigris, forming an angle which reaches almost to the 
foot of the Cossean (Cushite ?) range; and the Phison with the 
right branch of Euphrates, called by the Assyrians the Ugni, 
i.é., the shining stream. Whether or no it be reserved for him 
to settle the vexed question as to the locality of the earthly 
Paradise must remain undetermined as yet; but it may be 
taken as unquestionable that the Assyro-Chaldeans form no 
exception to other primitive races: that they had traditions 
as to man’s primal state and abode. Nor are there wanting 
indications to prove that they were in accord with the Scripture 
account which places the cradle of our race in the East.® 

The cuneiform texts hitherto published are silent as to 
the tree of life, so that we are reduced to conjecture the real 
significance of the mysterious tree represented both on the 
Assyrian bassi-rilievi and the Babylonian cylinders, under a 
conventional hieratic type. 

This tree is unquestionably one of the most sacred religious 
symbols ; with it are imaged royal persons in the act of worship, 
to whom winged genii present its pine cone-shaped fruit ; above 
it appears the winged disc, the cognizance of the Supreme God, 
or it may be seen crowned with the seven stars of the Ursa 
Major, together with the sun and moon. It is worthy of 
note that on the Persian monuments of the Achzemenean and 
Sassanide dynasties, the conventional Babylonian type of the 
mystic tree is adopted, though it resembles no species to be 
met with in nature. It must be remembered withal that the 
Persians were most chary of borrowing Chaldzo- Assyrian 
religious emblems, so that their having adopted the conventional 
type of the sacred tree in use among the subject race, as a 
symbol of that whence they distilled the beverage of immortal 
life, may fairly be considered as pointing to an identity between 
it and the tree of life of the Paradisiacal traditions. 

To the south of Babylon, in Chaldza proper, the palm is 
substituted for the Assyrian type. In the collection published 
by Layard, we find a cylinder bearing the impress of a tree 


3 Miggedem (Genesis ii. 8), translated @ the beginning ”— 
the Vulgate, which is in this point at variance with the Septuagint and most modern 
commentators, who translate it ‘In the East,” ‘* Eastward.” 
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whose branches extend horizontally, bearing two large fruits. 
At its foot sits Bel, from whose forehead projects a pair of 
bull’s horns, facing Beltis (Belith) ; in the background appears 
a serpent. Like the Assyrian mystic tree, the palm tree of 
the Chaldeans is guarded by genii, recalling the cherubim 
with their flaming swords, set by Jehovah as sentinels in front 
of (to the east of ?) Eden, to bar the path to the tree of life. 

We need not recall to our readers the frequent mention made 
of the cherubim in the Divine Scriptures. Standing on the Ark 
of the Covenant, their outstretched pinions form the mercy-seat 
of Him that “sitteth between the cherubim.” Josephus‘ is our 
warrant for saying that we cannot even conjecture the shape of 
those placed by Moses and subsequently by Solomon on the 
Ark. The composite animal forms described in the opening 
vision of Ezechiel find a parallel in the manifold religious 
insignia of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, but still more in those 
of Hindustan. This, by the way, is a sufficient refutation of the 
opinion mentioned by Clement of Alexandria,® which regarded 
them as an imitation of the Egyptian ritual; as we as have 
seen, the type is too wide-spread to favour this view. We 
may grant that visions, whether objective or subjective, take 
more or less their shape and colouring from the objects of 
the seer’s daily experience; but we cannot enter into the 
question as to how far the forms of the “ four living creatures”® 
seen by the exiled prophet on the banks of the Chobar, may 
have been modified by what he had beheld of the colossal 
forms, set, as may be gathered from an inscription on the 
prism of Asshardon, at the door-posts, temples, and palaces, 
to guard the safety of kings, the sanctity of shrines. Neither 
will the question whether the Assyrian monstrosities be the 
prototypes of the prophetic symbol, be set at rest by the 
identity of one of the readings of their cuneiform designation, 
“Kirubi” with their Hebrew name. There is, doubtless, a striking 
resemblance in the forms of the respective types, and in the 
traditions they are intended to symbolize or recall. Both alike 
are collective emblems of the forces of nature culminating in 
its highest manifestation, that of intelligence, to wit, of nature 
in its most awful phenomena ; but here we meet with a contrast 
no less striking. With the Assyrian, the image is a concrete 
representation of the Godhead viewed as the sum total of 


* Antiquit., viii., 3, § 3- 5 Stromata, 5. 
* Ezech. i. Chayyoth, confer the Zac of Revelation. 
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natural forces, with which He is confounded, while for the 
Hebrew, whose purer, because more primitive, tradition traced 
a broad and distinct line of demarcation between the creature 
and its Maker, it typified life in its highest power, intelligent 
yet created life, acknowledging and doing reverent homage to 
its Creator and Sovereign Lord. The priority of tradition may 
help to solve the question as to the priority of the respective 
symbolic forms. 

Amongst other numerous parallelisms between the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, and Mosaic records, we may instance that in the 
extant fragments of Berosus, the ten antediluvian Patriarchs of 
Genesis have their counterpart in ten antediluvian Kings. True, 
the names recorded by Berosus have nothing to connect them 
with those of the Scripture series. According to Lenormant, 
a distinguished French Assyriologist, these are impersonations 
of the zodiacal signs, which apostate Israel was wont to worship 
during the period of Assyrian influence and ascendancy, to- 
gether with the sun, the moon, and the “whole host of heaven.” 
Yet would we suggest that the converse seems equally, if 
not more probable; not to mention other analogies, which 
are in our favour. The Romans gave to the planets the names 
of their gods. Biblical names too, were applied, by the Christian 
races of the middle-ages, to certain well-known constellations, 
eg., the Chariot of David to the Ursa Major. 

A pregnant passage of Suidas in his Lexicon’ which lays 
down the distinction between the astronomical and the civil 
value of the Sarvz by which Berosus measures the duration of 
his mythic antediluvian dynasty, enables us, without a strain, 
to reduce his four hundred and thirty-two thousand years into 
somewhat closer conformity with the chronology of the original | 
text and of the Vulgate version, than is that of the Septuagint. 
In its application to the purposes of civil life, the period used 
by Berosus, instead of three thousand six hundred years, 
dwindles down to two hundred and twenty-two lunar months, 
z.¢., about eighteen years and a half. 

Passons au déluge. The discovery Mr. George Smith 
announced to the London Society of Biblical Archeology, 
December 3, 1872, dispenses us from any need of referring to 
Berosus. The newly discovered account of the Flood forms 
but an episode in an epic poem covering twelve tablets, which 
has been at length recovered by piecing together the eighty 

Tom. iii, p. 289. 
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fragments into which the three copies contained in the library 
of Asshurbanipal had been broken. These copies were graven 
by order of this monarch, who flourished some seven centuries 
before our era, from originals kept at Erech, a university-town, 
so to speak, of Chaldza. Mr. Smith does not hesitate to 
refer this original to an age prior even to the time of Moses. 
His reasons are the number of variant readings, the frequent 
occurrence of archaisms in the shape of hieratic characters, 
and of numerous glosses, which, being incorporated in the 
text, seem to indicate that it was transcribed from a still 
earlier original. The poem is concerned with the life and 
adventures of an unknown hero, whose name is given in ideo- 
graphic characters, (algebraic signs, and the Arabic numerals 
may serve as an instance of this kind of writing), to which 
Mr. Smith provisionally attaches the phonetic value of Iz-du- 
bar. Like the Nimrod of Genesis x., his sway extends over 
the four cities of Babylon, Erech, Nipur, and Surripak. Nipur, 
which recalls the modern Niffer, is identified in the Talmud, 
under the name of Nopher, with the Calneh, or Chalanne of 
the Vulgate. Surripak may be Accad—the Kinzi Accad of 
the inscriptions? As rendered by Mr. Smith, the inscription 
introduces a certain Sisit (a conjectural approximation to 
Xisuthrus, the Noah of Berosus), who gives the hero a detailed 
account of the Flood. ; 

His narrative, so far as it has been deciphered, agrees with 
the Mosaic record, in that the moral significance of this great 
catastrophe is acknowledged: in both it is presented as a 
visitation of divine justice. The Ninevite tablets are incomplete 
in the part relating to the dimensions of the Ark, yet enough 
remains to show that, as in the Divine Scriptures, the cubit is 
the adopted standard or unit of measurement. 

The two narratives differ somewhat in the particulars of 
the caulking and launching of the Ark, while the lading and 
gathering in of the divers animal species are told pretty much 
alike by both. But in the poem, Sisit is an Assyrian monarch, 
accompanied by his guards; and further, the year of Noah’s 
detention in the Ark dwindles down to somewhat less than a 
lunar month in the Chaldzan epic. Nizir, in the inscription, 
represents the Ararat of Genesis, whereon the Ark was stranded. 
Both describe the erection of an altar, the thankoffering made 
in acknowledgement of so exceptional a deliverance, and the 
subsequent covenant between God and man, containing a 
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promise never more to overwhelm the earth with the waters 
of the flood; but here they part company, for while the Bible 
simply tells us that Noah lived three hundred and fifty years 
after the Flood and then died, Sisit is endowed with immortality. 

But despite this general conformity in matters of detail and 
in the development and order of the narrative, there are funda- 
mental differences which go to prove that the two traditions 
are not closely akin to each other. The Chaldean poem smacks 
of the neighbourhood of the sea. It must have been written 
for a people bordering on the Persian Gulf and familiar with 
nautical terms. The name the Ark bears in the Assyrian 
record, the details of its caulking, launching, and the pilot 
who directs its course, may serve to illustrate our meaning. 
Moses, on the contrary, gives proof of his respect for ancient 
traditions, by excluding all terms foreign to the usages of an 
inland race. His Egyptian training could not have left him 
wholly ignorant of nautical matters, Genesis xlix. 13, is a 
sufficient confirmation of this view. But this is of slight moment 
when we consider the profound differences in the theology of 
the respective authors. In this respect, the Hebrew lawgiver 
rises far superior to the Chaldzan poet, who, if we adopt 
Mr. Smith’s estimate, was prior to him in time. Instead of a 
multitude of gods debased to the level of fallen humanity, 
“crouching,” as the legend hath it, “like whipped curs,” Moses 
ever shows one only God, just, all-holy, all-wise, almighty, 
mindful of mercy in the midst of judgment, tenderly careful of 
the faithful remnant that had been steadfast in its obedience, 
the Supreme Ruler, Whose ears are ever open to the prayers 
of man, with whom He shares His Sovereignty over nature, 
whom He fashions after His own image and likeness. Whence 
could Moses have borrowed these pure and sublime conceptions, 
which present themselves to us at every page, as the uncon- 
strained, unaffected expression of his every-day thoughts ? 
Could the Chaldzan poem have suggested to him his narrative ? 
Or has he merely consigned to his pages a purer tradition, the 
heirloom of the race of Abraham? But in the former hypothesis 
he would have eliminated the metaphors and anthropomorphisms 
of which both texts furnish instances. He would have been more 
philosophical, and, consequently, nearly as dry and lifeless as 
the Jansenistic revisions of the Legends of the Saints, which, 
eschewing the supernatural and the miraculous as uncritical, 
brought down these types of Christian heroism to the level of 
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the vulgar herd. What, then, are these anthropomorphisms 
—mere poetic adornments, or a condescension to unspiritual 
minds? Rather are they evidences that the pen of the great 
lawgiver was guided by Him Who, in the midst of years, 
appeared on earth in the likeness of, man, in order to teach 
the long-forgotten lessons of faith and love. They are pre- 
ludes, so to speak, of the Incarnation. 

In order to justify the foregoing observations to the reader, 
we append a few extracts from the lately published translation 
of the poem, premising, however, a few preliminary explanations. 
Iz-du-bar, the hero of the poem, after a long series of marvellous 
exploits, which won for him the hand of Ishtar, the Chaldzan 
Venus, or Queen of Beauty, falls ill, and quails at the thought 
of death—man’s last great foe. He resolves to seek out Sisit, 
who had attained immortality, to learn from him how to ward 
off the dart of the destroyer. After a dream sent unto him 
by the gods, he sets out in a barque to seek Sisit, whom he 
finds at length, in a region near the mouth of the Euphrates. 
He ask of him the secret of immortality. The eleventh tablet 
opens with a speech of Iz-du-bar, who inquires of Sisit how he 
became immortal ; the latter relates in answer the story of the 
Flood and of his own piety to the gods— 


13... . their god, the great gods,® 


14, Am, 
Bg. Bel, 
6. ... Hinip, 


17... . lord of Hades, 

18. Their will revealed in the midst of 

20. Surripakite, son of Ubaratutu, 

21. Make thee a great ship. 

22. I will destroy the sinners and life. . . 

23. Cause to go in the seed of life, all of it, to preserve them, 
24. The ship thou shalt make. . 


Here follow its dimensions in cubits, but the numbers are 
defaced or illegible— 


55. In its circuit fourteen measures . . . its sides. 
56. Fourteen measures it measured . . . over it. 
57. I placed its roof on it . . . I inclosed it. 


We next come to the account of seven or eight trial trips 
to test the seaworthiness of the vessel— 


59. Into the restless deep. . . for the . . . time, 
60. Its planks the waters within it admitted. 


8 The dots represent the parts where the text is defaced. 
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"61. I saw breaks and holes . . . my hand placed, 
62. Three measures of bitumen I poured over the outside. 
63. Three measures of bitumen I poured over the inside. 


64. Three measures, the men bearing its baskets took . . . they fixed 
an altar. 
66. Two measures the altar. . . . Pazziru the Pilot. 


After the mutilated detail of what appears to be a sacrifice, 
we come to the final preparations. 


73... . and Shamas .. . the material of the ship completed. 

75. Reeds I spread above and below. 

77. All I possessed I collected it, all I possessed of silver. 

79. All I possessed I collected of the seed of life, the whole 

80. I caused to go up into the ship, all my male and female servants. 

81. The beasts of the field, the sons of the army, all of them I caused 
to go up. 

82. A flood Shamas made, and 

83. He spake in the night, “I will cause it to rain from heaven heavily.” 

84. Enter to the midst of the ship and shut thy door. 

go. To guide the ship to Burzursadirabi the pilot, 

gt. The palace I gave to his hand. 

92. The raging of a storm in the morning 

93. Arose, from the horizon of heaven extending and wide. 

94. Vul in the midst of it thundered, and 

95. Nebo and Saru went in front. 

96. The throne-bearers went over mountains and plains. 

97. The destroyer, Nergal overturned, 

98. Ninip went in front, and cast down; 

99. The spirits carried destruction ; 

100. In their glory they swept the earth 

1o1. Of Vul the flood rose to heaven. 

102. The bright earth to a waste was turned. 

103. The face of the earth, like . . . it swept. 

104. It destroyed all life from the face of the earth. 

106. Brother saw not his brother ; it spared not the people in heaven. 

107. The gods feared the tempest and 

108. Sought refuge ; they ascended to the heaven of Anu. 

109. The gods, like dogs, with tails hidden, crouched down. 


Ishtar is now introduced pleading for mercy. 


112. The world to sin is turned, and 

113. Then I, in the presence of the gods, foretold evil. 

115. To evil were all my people devoted, and I prophecied 
116. Thus—“I have begotten man, and let him not, 

117. Like the sons of the fishes, fill the sea.” 

118. The gods, concerning the spirits, were weeping with her. 
119. The gods in seats, seated in lamentation ; 

120, Covered with their lips for the coming evil. 

121. Six days and six nights 

122. Passed, the wind, tempest, and storm o’erwhelmed, 
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123. The seventh day in its course, was calmed the storm, and all the 
tempest, 

124. Which had destroyed like an earthquake, 

125. Quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and the wind and tempest 
ended. 

126. I was carried through the sea. The evil doer, 

127. And the whole of mankind who turned to sin, 

128. Like reeds their corpses floated. 

134. To the country of Nizir went the ship. 

135. The mountain of Nizir stopped the ship, and to pass over it it was 
not able. 


After staying six days on this mountain, on the seventh 
day the narrator proceeds— 


140. I sent forth a dove, and it left ; the dove went and sought 
141. A resting-place ; it found not, and it returned. 


The same is next told of a swallow. And then he continues— 


144. I sent forth a raven, and it left. 

145. The raven went, and the corpses in the water it saw. 

146. It ate, it swam, and wandered away, and did not return. 

147. I sent the animals forth to the four winds. I poured forth a libation. 
148. I built an altar on the peak of the mountain, 

149. By seven herbs I cut, 

150. At the bottom of them I placed reeds, pines, and simgar. 

151. The gods like Sumbe over the sacrifice gathered. 


The next verses describe the wrath of Bel at the sight of the 
ark or ship which had saved a remnant of the guilty race. 


164. Ninip (or Adar) then opened his mouth and said to the warrior Be! ~ 

165. “ Who then shall be saved?” Hea the words understood. 

166. And Hea knew all things. 

167. Hea his mouth opened and spake, and said to the warrior Bel— 

168. “ Thou prince of gods, warrior ; 

169. When thou art angry, a tempest thou makest ; 

170. The doer of sin did his sin, the doer of evil his evil. 

172. Instead of thee making a tempest, may lions increase and men be 
reduced. 

173. Instead of thee making a tempest, may leopards increase and men 
be reduced. 

174. Instead . . . tempest, may famine happen and the land be destroyed. 


175. Instead . . . tempest, may pestilence increase and men be destroyed.” 
178. When his judgment was accomplished, Bel went up to the midst of 
the ship. 


179. He took my hand and brought me out ; me 

180. He brought out ; he caused to bring my wife to my side. 

181. He purified the country ; he established a covenant, and took the 
people 

182, In the presence of Sisit and the people. 
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The rest of the poem describes the translation of Sisit and 
his wife, who are carried away to be like the gods, and settled 
near the mouth of the rivers (the Euphrates?). The remaining 
lines do not concern the Flood, so we will here close the series 
of our extracts, and pass on to the ethnographical table con- 
tained in Genesis x. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis, which describes the distribution 
of the primitive races over the surface of the globe, has long 
been the crux of commentators, on account of the impossibility 
of identifying the Hebrew names with those known from other 
primitive sources. The discoveries of modern archzologists, 
both in Egypt and still more recently in Assyria, have however 
done good service here, not only by more fully establishing 
what had hitherto been deemed certain, but by rectifying several 
mistakes and shedding light on many a doubtful point. 

Among the sons of Japheth, we meet with Thubal and 
Meschek (the Muschuk of the Samaritan; Alexandrian and 
Vulgate, Mosoch). The two names are to be found coupled 
together in the Assyrian inscriptions, as is invariably the case in 
the Bible,® just as Herodotus (Méoxy zai joins together 
these two neighbouring tribes. The Tibareni or Zada/i of the 
cylinder of Assharddon, and of the obelisk of Salmanassar, 
inhabited the region between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
corresponding, or nearly so, with what js nowadays known as 
Georgia. The Meschekites, or Muski of the Khorsabad inscrip- 
tions, were their neighbours, and like them, passed under the 
yoke of Assyrian conquest. It may be interesting to know that 
more than one ethnologist has conjectured that they are the 
parent race of the modern Muscovites. 

Canaan” is numbered among the sons of Cham. It is worthy 
of note that this name of such frequent occurrence in the divine 
records, never once appears on the Assyrian monuments, though 
they often make mention of the country of which it is the 
scriptural designation, under the name of Mat Aharri, “the 
hindermost,” z.c. the western land, an idiom frequently to be 
met with in the cognate Hebrew dialect, which, both in the 
Pentateuch and in the later prophets, designates the western or 
Mediterranean Sea, as “the hindermost sea,” and employs the 
word ahor indifferently, to mean the hinder part or direction and 
the west. The reason of this is that the Assyrians and Hebrews, 


9 Gen. x. 23 Ezech. xxvii. 13, xxxii. 26, cf Aassini. 10 iii. 4, vii. 78. 
1 Gen. x. 6. 
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together with the Hindus, Mongols, and the Celtic races, were 
wont in fixing the cardinal points to face the rising sun. 
This ignorance of the name of Canaan on the part of the 
Assyrians, may be taken to indicate that the ethnographical list 
of Genesis x. is in nowise copied from Assyrian documents. 

From Cush, the son of Cham, Nimrod (the NeSpad of the 
Seventy), the founder of an empire in Shinar or Babylonia, 
derives his descent. If his name, like his descent, be Cushite, 
its connection with the Hebrew marad, “to rebel,” must be 
deemed to rest on a false etymology. The memory of this 
“mighty hunter,” or conqueror, as the term may also imply, 
seems to have left its traces on the Egyptian monuments. The 
progress hitherto made in the decipherment of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, does not enable us to be sure that this name has 
been met with. Yet it may be taken as unquestionable that the 
two main points of his history, as recorded by Moses, are borne 
out by the recent discoveries. The race of Cham was the first 
who lorded it over the earth after the Flood, the nucleus of 
their empire was Babylon, whence it developed in a northerly 
direction. 

M. F. Lenormant, the already cited French Assyriologist, may 
be appealed to in confirmation of the foregoing statement. In his 
Manuel da’ Histoire,” he asserts that it is admitted on all hands 
that the banks of the Tigris, Southern Persia, and even a part 
of Hindustan, were inhabited by a Cushite race before being 
occupied by tribes of Shemite or Aryan race. Of the three 
great families into which mankind was divided after the Flood, 
the Chamites were the first to migrate from the common centre 
and to found empires. They also made rapid strides in the 
path of material progress. Yet, as if in fulfilment of the curse 
of Noah, they became the prey of the two other races, who 
conquered them and became masters of the countries they 
occupied. It is Africa only, and especially in Egypt, that this 
ill-starred race maintained its autonomy, and even here, they 
were fated in the course of ages to pass under the yoke of 
foreign conquest. If, in certain countries, this race still exists 
without having merged into the surrounding population, for 
centuries past it has ceased to have a national life or to form an 
independent State. As we heretofore observed, the Chamites 
were far ahead of other races in the arts of life, in material 
civilization, but that is all that can be said in their favour. 


Tome i., p. 99. 
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They were grossly depraved. Their religion, unable to shake 
off the fetters of an abject materialism, was made up of obscene 
and hideous myths, and expressed by symbols of the most 
abominable indecency. Their conquest by the Japhetian and 
Shemite races served to establish a higher and more refined 
civilization, a purer morality, and even amid the deplorable 
aberrations of idolatry, to introduce a more spiritual conception 
of religion. Thus far M. Lenormant. 

As may be seen then, Babylon was the cradle of Assyrian 
civilization and empire ; one and the same type of religion, the 
same language, the same writing, the same traditions, meet us 
on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. The very preference 
given by the Ninevites to clay as a material for building, on a 
soil abounding in quarries, and despite the skill in sculpture, of 
which the colossal bulls afford ocular proof to this day, is taken 
by competent judges as a further indication of the origin of their 
traditions and civilization. In Babylonia, the exclusive use of 
clay was a matter of sheer necessity. As a consequence of this 
servile adhesion to southern usages, we find that the architectural 
remains of Northern Assyria reproduce both in plan and orna- 
ments the Chaldzan type. Thus the conclusion is obvious, as we 
read in Genesis, Assyrian civilization was cradled in Chaldza. 

From the brief narrative of the sacred historian, it may be 
gathered that it was but gradually that the preponderance 
passed from Babylon to Nineveh, for in numbering the cities 
founded by Nimrod he mentions Resen,” saying, “This was a 
great city,” a passage which of itself gives the coup de grace to 
those German critics who assert that this part of Genesis was 
drawn up in the time of the Kings of Judah. Resen had 
preceded Nineveh and Calah as capital of the Assyrian Empire ; 
its glories had departed long before the dawn of history. Hence 
M. Oppert,"* another French Assyriologist of note, rightly infers 
that this passage of Genesis must have been penned before the 
rise of the first Chaldzan Empire, at the close of the twenty-first 
century B.C., long ere Nineveh attained its splendour. 

The name of this city, the last of the foundations of Nimrod 
mentioned in sacred history, does not occur in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, nor has its site been identified with any approach to 
certainty ; all we know is, that as the Bible tells us, “it was 
between Nineveh and Calah.” We learn from the same inspired 
source” that the Empire of Nimrod comprised at its beginning, 
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“Babylon (Babel), and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shin’ar,” names of not unfrequent occurrence in the 
recently discovered inscriptions, but as they are mostly indicated 
by ideographic signs, their satisfactory identification has been 
attended with no slight labour. 

To begin with Shin’ar (the Senaar of the Vulgate), the 
region containing the four cities just mentioned, it has not yet 
been met with under phonetic signs, hence it is impossible 
to say how it was pronounced by those who inhabited it. An 
ingenious conjecture as to the signification of the name has 
been made by M. Oppert, who assigns to it the meaning of 
“two rivers,” or “the land between two rivers,” Mesopotamia. 
Another hypothesis attributes to it the signification of “the 
two cities,” an etymology which has at least the advantage of 
account for the unpronounceable guttural Ayzz which we mark 
by a sign over the final a. It is not without some plausibility 
that certain savants, among them the M. Lenormant already 
mentioned, have discovered Shin’ar in the Sumir of the 
Assyrian inscriptions; a theory grounded on the frequent 
substitution of ug for #, which is proved to be not unfrequent 
in some of the primitive dialects of Chaldza. It derives a 
certain confirmation from a passage wherein Gregory Abu’l- 
farage, the celebrated historian, identifies Senaar with Samarrah. 
Ammianus Marcellinus,! too, mentions the town of Sumeri in 
the neighbourhood of Ctesiphon. To this we may add that 
the Syrian name for the country round Baghdad is Shen’or. 
Another view we may just mention is that Senaar was the 
name by which Abraham and his following knew the lower 
region of Mesopotamia, where they had so long dwelt, and 
that it ceased practically to be a geographical title shortly 
after the time of Moses. The name occurs but once in the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Zacharias as an archaism. 

The four cities mentioned in Genesis x. 10, have thus 
abundantly exercised the ingenuity of commentators, nor are 
the recent discoveries to be looked to for a satisfactory solution, 
as they nowhere present the names in question in phonetic 
characters. To give in detail the various conjectures (for they 
are nothing more) which have found favour with critics both 
ancient and modern, would be a bootless parade of second- 
hand erudition. Suffice it to say that Erech, the Arach of 
the Vulgate, the ‘Orech of the Alexandrian version, is held by 
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competent authorities to be the ancient Orchoe, the Warka of 
modern times, standing on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
south-east of Babylon. For more than two thousand five 
hundred years this town with its environs was the necropolis 
of Chaldza, and is surpassed by no other place in the enormous 
accumulation of human remains to be found in its soil. 

The name of Accad, which was entirely unknown to the 
writers of classical antiquity, is of frequent occurrence on the 
inscriptions, where it serves to designate either a town, a country, 
or a people. The most probable of the several conjectures as 
to the site of this town is that which identifies it with Niffar, 
the ancient Nipur, situate between Erech and Babylon to the 
south-east of the latter. 

Calneh, the Calno of Isaias x. 9, is by an ancient Chaldean 
tradition, followed by St. Jerome and St. Ephrem amongst 
others, held to have stood on the site of Ctesiphon on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, opposite Seleucia. It may further 
be observed that Chalonitis was the Greek name of the territory 
wherein the former city stood. The modern discoveries have 
failed hitherto to throw the least light on the question. 

In the following verse,’ we are told of the northward 
migration of Nimrod into Asshur, or Assyria. The first city 
he founded in this region was Niniveh, “ Ninua,” in the local 
dialect, an abode, from the same stem-word as “ nivit,” a city. 

The fortunes and the glory of this ancient city are frequently 
mentioned in the Divine Scriptures, but its remains on the east 
bank of the Tigris, opposite Mossoul, contain nothing prior to 
the time of Sennacherib, nor would aught be known of the 
dynasties which preceded him, were it not that the excavations 
at Kalah-Sherghat, Nimroud, and Khorsabad had revealed 
their existence. 

Calah, or Calach, is now identified with Nimroud where 
recent excavations have brought to light nearly all that is 
known of Assyrian history before the reign of Sargon (B.C. 
721—-706), together with the statue of Sardanapalus the Third, 
the only one yet discovered that represents a human person. 

After the brief episode of Nimrod, Moses, resuming his 
genealogical table, numbers the descendants of Canaan, many 
of whose names appear on the Assyrian monuments. His 
second son Heth, or Cheth, is the father of the “ Bene-Cheth,” 
or Hittites, the Cha/ti of the Assyrian inscriptions, a collective 
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name for the inhabitants of Syria, and oft-times, too, for those 
of the land of Canaan. It may be observed that on the 
Egyptian monuments Chat is said to stand for Palestine. 
However restricted its extension in the early parts of the 
Bible, in Joshua, “all the land of the Hittites” is an equivalent 
for the whole Land of Promise, while in the later historical 
books, “the Kings of the Hittites” are placed in apposition 
with the Kings of Aram, or Syria. This may reasonably be 
taken as indicating that the ethnographical table of Moses 
was drawn up long ere the “sons of Heth” had attained that 
preponderance which enabled them to give their name to the 
neighbouring tribes, even as the Franks gave theirs to France, 
and the hordes of Angles have left a memorial of their raids 
in the name of this country. 

We will conclude the series of these points of agreement 
between the data of Genesis x. and the Assyrian records, with 
a curious ‘observation of M. Oppert on the name of the 
Shemite, Peleg, or Phaleg. The inspired annalist,’ in allusion 
to his name, which signifies “part, division,” observes that “in 
his days the earth was divided.” Now falga stands for canal 
in the Chaldean inscription of Nabuchodonosor. Certain 
commentators have suggested the substitution of the “land 
was canalized” for the received rendering. Thus much can 
be said in favour of this novel translation, it obviates the 
difficulty occasioned by so tardy a dispersion of the posterity 
of Noah, a difficulty which, as is well known, has hitherto 
been met by restricting this notice to a division between the 
two branches of the race of Eber, of whom the younger 
migrated to South Arabia (Joktanids), while the elder stayed 
in Mesopotamia. Peleg, is is true, is scarce to be met with 
save in the poetical portions of the Divine Scriptures, where 
it means “a stream,” “a watercourse,” still it is conceivable 
that at an earlier period previous to the first translation of 
the original it may have signified “canal.” The name is 
Mesopotamian, and the undertaking to provide canals for the 
overflow of the Euphrates was surely of sufficient importance 
to have given a name to a descendant of Shem, and to have 
called for a passing notice from the inspired penman of the 
original records of the human race. 
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IN the old division of France there was a little canton or 
province of the French Basque country named Labourd, which 
was situated at the foot of the western extremity of the 
Pyrenees. It had its own manners and customs, even its own 
dialect, which separated it, so to speak, from its sister provinces 
of Basse Navarre and Soule, while it possessed, in common with 
them and the Spanish Basque provinces, particular privileges or 
fueros, to which its inhabitants were greatly attached, and which 
had been confirmed by many of the Kings of France. 

It is to this remote old province, which now forms a part of 
the Départment des Basses Pyrénées, that we ask our readers to 
accompany us; those at least who, weary of the tumult and 
luxury of crowded and fashionable watering-places, may find it 
refreshing to visit a spot so out of the world, so peaceful, and so 
primitive as the secluded Basque village of Cambo. For we 
propose to linger there for awhile, in the enjoyment of its 
restful calm, quietly exploring its immediate neighbourhood, not 
attempting to climb the wild mountain paths, or to penetrate 
the dark forests of the Escualdan-Herri, as the Basque country 
is called in its native tongue. Neither shall we enter into 
learned discussions as to the origin of this interesting and 
mysterious people, which is still something of a problem to 
savants themselves; suffice it to say that the Basques pride 
themselves greatly on the antiquity of their race, and one of 
their historians has endeavoured to prove that the language is as 
old as the world, the primitive language spoken by Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. True it is that it has nothing in common with 
any other European language ; the Sanscrit is the only idiom to 
which it has any likeness, and that exists only in a few words. 
Although, alas! rapidly losing their nationality, both country 
and people still retain a sort of character apart, which gives 
them a peculiar charm. The exquisite verdure, and beautiful 
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intermingling of wood and heather land, often remind one of 
English park scenery; the dazzling white houses, with their 
bright green shutters, and the flowering creepers on the trim 
clean cottages, contrast strikingly with the dull grey tones of 
most French villages; and the manly and vigorous peasants, 
patriarchal and moral in their habits, simple and unsophisticated 
in their manners, so courteous that they never pass a stranger 
without saluting him with a friendly “good morrow,” make one 
feel that, although somewhat behindhand in civilization, they are 
still in a great measure unspoilt by contact with the busy world 
without. 

Upper or Haut Cambo, which is neither town or village, 
consists chiefly of an irregular row of houses, pleasantly situated 
on an elevated plateau on the left bank of the river Nive. At 
one end stands the church; there is a very fair hotel, the post 
office, two chocolate manufactories—for Cambo is famous for 
its chocolate—and two or three small and unpretending shops. 
Most of these houses afford tolerable accommodation for 
strangers during the summer months. Each has in front its 
own little terrace, arched over with sycamore trees, and over- 
hanging the river, across which they look down on Lower or 
Bas Cambo, a poor and unimportant village, lying in the plain 
on the opposite side of the Nive. A steep and rugged path 
leads down to a wooden bridge which connects the two. The 
highroad from Bayonne, which passes at the back, and along 
each side of which are rising up larger houses and villas, built 
without regard to any style or rule of architecture, descends by 
a steep and thickly wooded hill to the ¢tablissement des bains, 
with its broad shady alleys by the river side, its tiny chapel with 
the headless statue of its patron, St. Leo, its Hotel de St. Martin, 
and a few humble lodging-houses. For Cambo boasts of two 
mineral springs, one sulphurous and the other ferruginous, said 
to resemble, if not to equal, the waters of Eaux Bonnes and 
Baréges, but whatever may be their efficacy, their reputation 
does not seem to increase. We hear that, in 1585, Francois de 
Noailles, Bishop of Dax, sought and obtained healing at the 
springs of Cambo. The exiled Queen Dowager of Spain, 
Marie Anne de Neuberg, second wife of Charles the Second, 
who had fixed her residence at Bayonne, took the waters there 
for two seasons in the years 1728 and 1729. In 1808, Napoleon 
the First visited its springs, and purposed having a military 
hospital erected there, a sort of auxiliary to that of Baréges, 
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but his plan was never carried out. Since that time, the present 
établissement has been built, but in no sense can Cambo be called 
a fashionable watering-place, and its baths are chiefly resorted 
to by Spaniards and the people of the country. There is a 
certain gloom about this retired, deeply shadowed little nook, 
which by a sudden bend of the river is completely concealed 
from Haut Cambo, so that the open view and pure breezes on 
the sunny plateau above make the latter by far the most cheerful 
residence. 

The name of Cambo is derived either from the Latin campus 
—there are remains of a camp of very doubtful Roman origin— 
or more probably, from the Basque word campoat (débordement), 
for even now, in winter time and during the rainy seasons, 
inundations are constantly occurring, and the Nive—whose 
waters, usually so clear as to reflect every leaf and stem of 
its wooded banks, and every tint of the sunset clouds, in which, 
on the still summer evening, we can watch the fishes at their 
play, and count each pebble in the transparent pools—-often 
becomes a wild and unmanageable torrent, overflowing its 
banks, and sweeping away bridges and dykes in its relentless 
course. 

From no point in Cambo is the view so lovely as from the 
cemetery, or from the fresbytére which adjoins it. The eye 
follows the serpent-like windings of the Nive away into the far 
distance; numberless smiling villages succeed each other along 
its banks, and snug little farmhouses are dotted about in all 
directions on the opposite undulating green hills, some perched 
on their summits, others nestled on their sunny slopes, or 
peeping out of shady groves of oak and chestnut trees. 

In this cemetery, so charmingly placed, stands the parish 
church, which, like most of the Basque churches, is a plain 
whitewashed building, with no exterior beauty, and with a small 
square tower serving as belfry. The interior, well kept and 
beautifully clean, is handsome for a village church, particularly 
the high altar, for it is the custom throughout the Basque 
country that all ornament should be reserved for the sanctuary, 
which is thus invariably rich in colour and gilding. Three 
galleries, with carved wooden railings, run round the sides and 
end of the church, another peculiarity which prevails through the 
country. These are occupied by men, the nave being filled 
entirely by women, all wearing black veils or the long black 
cloak, which forms part of the national costume. 
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The Basques are eminently a religious people, and have 
always been deeply attached to their faith. Protestantism got 
no footing in their country, even in the days of Jeanne d’Albret, 
when religious strife ran so high in the neighbouring Béarn. | 
“ Souvenez-vous tous que nous sommes Basques—je veux dire 
bons Catholiques,” said one of their preachers more than a 
hundred years ago, when warning his people against the errors 
of Jansenism ; and during the Great Revolution the Basques 
were remarkable for their moral courage and devotedness to the 
cause of religion. One of the first victims to the guillotine in 
that part of the country was the Abbé Jauréche, a native of 
Cambo, which place, as well as many of the neighbouring 
villages, furnished many other martyrs to the Church. Nor was 
it only the men who showed so much firmness and bravery, the 
women also displayed wonderful courage and generosity, and a 
heroism worthy of the first ages of Christianity. The following 
is one of the many instances on record of their unyielding 
adherence to their faith. A young girl of Sare, named Magda- 
leine Larralde, knowing that she could not accomplish her 
religious duties without danger of death, not only for herself, 
but for the priest to whom she addressed herself, resolved to 
cross the frontier into Spain, and seek spiritual assistance from 
some Capuchin fathers who were settled at a village called 
Vera. One day she was returning from the convent, when, 
unfortunately, she fell in with an outpost of the French army. 
The troops immediately seized her as a spy, and dragged her 
before the general, to be interrogated as to her presence in 
Spain. Magdaleine answered simply and without a moment’s 
hesitation, that she had been to confession. The officer, touched 
by her youth and innocent bearing, and anxious if possible to 
save her, quickly replied, “ Unfortunate woman, do not say that, 
for it will be your sentence of death. Say rather that the 
advance of the French troops frightened you, and drove you to 
seek shelter on Spanish ground.” “But then I should say what 
would not be true,” answered the girl, “and I would rather die a 
thousand times than offend God by telling a lie.” In vain did 
the general urge and solicit her to yield, her firmness never gave 
way, and she was conducted as a prisoner before the tribunal of 
St. Jean de Luz, or Chauvin Dragon, as it was called in those 
revolutionary times. Before her judges, Magdaleine again with 
unflinching courage refused to save her life by a lie. She was 
therefore condemned to the guillotine, and as she walked to the 
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place of execution her step never faltered, and she ceased not to 
invoke the assistance of God, and to sing the Salve Regina in 
honour of the Queen of Heaven. 

Many other women were thrown into prison or put to death, 
for refusing to give up the practice of their religion, and many 
sank under the tortures and bad treatment they received. And 
now, in our own day, in these times of scepticism and infidelity, 
it is most edifying to see the crowds of men, old and young, who 
flock to the churches for both Mass and Vespers, and who join 
heartily and with stentorian voices in the chants and responses. 
The present curé of Cambo, a saintly old man, is looked upon 
quite as a father by his parishioners, amongst whom he has 
laboured for well nigh forty years, and it is touching to see the 
filial respect and veneration of the people for their aged pastor ; 
he is their guide and authority in temporal as well as spiritual 
matters. “If you want to know what weather it really will be, 
ask M. le Curé,” naively answered a peasant, when consulted by 
a stranger as to the chance of having a fine day, and he is, in 
fact, so weatherwise, that in harvest time he is in the habit of 
having the church bells rung when he foresees rain, so that as 
soon as they hear the warning tones, the peasants hasten to 
gather in their crops or to shelter their hay before the threatened 
storm should come. If discords and troubles arise, a few words 
from M. le Curé are sufficient to set all right again, and at all 
hours and in all weathers the good old priest may be seen, 
mounted on a rough mountain pony, on his way to some of the 
outlying hamlets of his parish, to minister to the spiritual wants 
of his people. 

The Basques have a great respect for the dead, which is 
manifested by the care taken of the cemeteries, and this little 
churchyard is so filled with shrubs and flowers as to look 
more like a garden than a burying-place. During anniversary 
Masses for the dead, or whenever a Mass is said for the souls 
of the departed, it is customary for the friends to burn wax 
tapers before them during the whole office. As soon as any 
death occurs, notice is immediately sent to the nearest neigh- 
bours on each side of the house of the deceased. It is the 
duty of the neighbour on the right to go to the church to fetch 
the crucifix which is placed by the corpse, as well as to carry 
it at the funeral; he is assisted, if necessary, by the neighbour 
on the left, who, in any case, walks by his side in the funeral 
procession. On the day of the interment, or generally two or 
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three days after, to give time for the distant relations and 
friends to assemble, all the family and neighbours are gathered 
together to attend Mass and assist at a repast held in the 
house where the death took place. Each person brings an 
offering, either of bread for the poor, or of money to obtain 
Masses for the soul of the deceased. The repast consists only 
of meat and vegetables, or on abstinence days, of salt-fish and 
haricots, no pastry, fruit, or any luxury being allowed; and 
when the simple feast is over, the De profundis is solemnly 
recited by all the company. It is the custom for the female 
chief mourners and nearest relatives to wear the long black 
hooded cloak before alluded to. A fall of lace round the hood 
varies in depth according to the wealth of the owner. If the 
mourners should be too poor to possess one of these cloaks, it 
is usual to borrow one for the occasion, and hence arises the 
curious custom of the black cloak being worn, by a wealthy 
peasant bride, at her wedding, to show that she can afford to 
have one of her own. It entirely conceals both face and figure, 
and the prettiest young bride cannot be distinguished from 
an elderly woman, when seen in the marriage procession or 
kneeling at the altar. During the marriage ceremony, a white 
scarf is thrown round the shoulders of the bridegroom, its other 
end being fastened on the head of the bride, and this is not 
removed until the nuptial benediction has been pronounced. 
The bride is greeted by the firing of guns and pistols on her 
way to and from church. 

In former times there existed at Lower Cambo, Itsassou, 
and several of the neighbouring villages, a number of tanneries, 
which provided the northern Spanish provinces and many parts 
of France with excellent leather. It is difficult to account for 
the abandonment of this successful trade; for there is still the 
same rich pasturage, which, by affording good nourishment to 
the cattle, facilitated the supply of hides, and the same abund- 
ance of oak trees, which made it easy to procure the bark 
necessary for the preparation of the skins. Unfortunately, the 
Basques, notwithstanding their traditional attachment to their 
country, seem now fonder of seeking their fortune in other lands 
than of labouring at home. The best workmen are attracted 
to America by the love of gain, and the country loses yearly 
a very large number of its inhabitants by this voluntary 
emigration. It might be one of the most fertile and richly- 
cultivated countries of France, and yet large tracts of land, 
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which might yield the finest crops, or where vines might be 
grown most successfully, are covered with ferns and heather, 
for no hands can be found to till them. The few old families 
who remain faithful to- their native soil, do little or nothing 
for the improvement of their patrimonies, the value of which, 
with all their natural advantages, could be so easily increased 
by intelligent labour. Thousands of those who emigrate never 
return; but many who went away poor, come back rich, and 
frequently they buy the land of their neighbour, who, encouraged 
by their success, goes off in his turn to America. These New 
World fortune-seekers return, however, strangers to their own 
land, they have lost their nationality, and if you are attracted 
by any newly-built house or villa, larger and better than the 
rest, and ask to whom it belongs, the answer invariably will be, 
“To an American!” 

One of the near and favourite excursions from Cambo is to 
the Pas de Roland, which is an arched breach in the rock, 
opened, according to the popular legend, by that renowned 
paladin, either by a stroke of his wonderful sword Durandal, 
or by a blow from his boot, to give a passage to the army of 
Charlemagne! The road is excellent, though very hilly, till 
it approached the village of Itsassou, when, leaving it and the 
fort-crowned peak of Mondarrain to the right, a bye-road 
enters a wild and narrow gorge, and soon becomes a path only 
practicable for donkeys and foot passengers. During the winter, 
and particularly when the snow is melting, great pieces of rock 
often detach themselves from the side of this ravine, and fall 
headlong into the river. A few years ago, on a Sunday, when 
a number of peasants were on their way to Mass, an immense 
block of rock gave way, and was precipitated with furious 
velocity from the top of the mountain. It fell between two 
groups of terrified men and women, and bounded with a 
tremendous splash into the foaming Nive. Providentially, it 
touched no one; it only struck an old oak tree, which still 

bears the scar on its trunk, as a proof of its power of resistance. 

The village of Itsassou (in Basque, Itsatsu'), which lies 
embowered among peach and cherry trees, for which fruits it 
is famous, is worthy of a visit on account of its church, which 


1 7Zsu is a termination expressing abundance. Itsatsu signifies, ‘‘abundance of 
houlgue,” a plant of which brooms are made. Most of the Basque proper names have 
their own particular signification, such as E¢cheverry, ‘new house ;” L£tchecourry, 
‘white house ;” Marisfe, ‘under the oak tree,” &c. 
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is very handsome. Twisted columns entwined with gold vine 
leaves and grapes, and an altarpiece of coloured carved wood, 
representing different events in the life of our Lord, give a 
very rich effect to the high altar. In this church a space is 
set apart at each side of the door for widows and widowers, 
who for two years are not allowed to be seen among the. rest 
of the worshippers. The sacred vessels, of which Itsassou: is 
justly proud, for they were the munificent gift of one of its 
own villagers, are to be seen at the presbytére, where they 
are kept for better security. One Pedro Etchegaray, a youth 
of Itsassou, being destitute of fortune, and hoping to improve 
his position in Spain, into which country riches had been 
flowing so abundantly since the discovery of the New World, 
resolved to start on a journey to Cadiz, at that time an under- 
taking of no small peril. He was full of courage and energy, 
and after many years of assiduous labour and invariable good 
conduct, he returned home the possessor of great wealth. 
Grateful to a protecting Providence, Don Pedro's first act was 
to make an offering to his parish church of a chalice, a pyx, 
a remonstrance, and a cross, all set with precious stones, and 
of considerable value. In 1791, these treasures were carefully 
concealed, in order to protect them from the rapacity of the 
revolutionists, and the secret of their hiding-place was only 
known to three e/checojauns, or landowners. One of the three 
died soon afterwards, and bequeathed the precious secret to 
his son, Pierre Tharur, who was only eighteen years of age 
Although so young, he proved himself well worthy of the 
trust that had been confided to him. Rumours of the hidden 
treasure reached the ears of a band of brigands, and they 
suspected that young Tharur could give them information 
which might enable them to obtain possession of it. Accord- 
ingly, they forced their way one night into his house, seized 
his person, and overpowered him with blows and threats, to 
force him to reveal his secret. But neither ill-treatment nor 
the sight of arms with which they threatened to take away 
his life, could shake the intrepid youth. Furious beyond 
measure, the brigands decided that he should pass through the 
ordeal of fire. Whilst some of the band were actively searching 
for the coveted spoil, the rest gathered together all the com- 
bustible matter they could find, and having set it on fire, 
they thrust the feet of the poor boy into the burning furnace. 
But in spite of the devouring flames, Pierre never lost his 
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presence of mind; once only his heart failed him, when he 
saw the sacrilegious hands of the robbers almost touching 
the hiding-place which contained the objects of their avaricious 
search. He breathed again freely when they withdrew to 
pursue their investigations elsewhere. At last, despairing of 
success, they took their departure, leaving young Tharur 
horribly burnt, but master of his secret. When tranquillity 
was restored to France, the cross, the chalice, and the other 
sacred vessels once more appeared in the church of Itsassou, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants. Pierre Tharur was named 
sacristan, and died in 1844, at an advanced age, esteemed by 
all his fellow-countrymen. 

At a very short distance from Cambo, on the Bayonne road, 
the stranger cannot fail to notice a large building beautifully 
situated on the slope of a wooded hill. It is the Petit Seminaire 
of Larressore (Larre-Sorio—lande-prairie), some details of the 
foundation of which may not be without interest, as that part 
of the country owes to it in a great measure the restoration of 
ecclesiastical training, which in the beginning of the last century 
was in a sad state of declension. 

The founder of this institution was Jean Daguerre, son of 
a notary and small landed proprietor at Larressore. He was 
born in 1703, and as no place within easy reach offered any 
resources for the instruction of children, Jean received his early 
education at home, his father devoting to him all his leisure 
time. He was a wild intractable boy, always getting into 
mischief, and delighting so much in out-door pursuits that 
whenever he could elude his father’s vigilant eye, he would 
fling down his books and scamper off into the fields, sometimes 
remaining absent the whole day, to the despair of his poor 
mother, who did all in her power to conceal these wild flights 
and screen the truant from his father’s displeasure. As he 
grew older his parents found him quite beyond their control, 
and as even the neighbours began to look grave and foretell 
that Jean would grow up a disgrace to his family, his father 
resolved to send him to the Jesuit College at Bordeaux. Many 
Basque youths were studying there at that time, the great 
attraction being the high reputation of the Pére Chourio— 
himself a Basque—who was Professor of Theology at that 
College. Little did people then think what a _ change 
was about to operate on the boy’s apparently incorrigible 
nature, and that God destined him to be the instrument 
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for accomplishing a great work for souls in the diocese of 
Bayonne. 

Jean Daguerre had very good natural abilities, and as he 
now gave himself up to study with his usual ardour and 
energy, he soon began to make rapid progress; and the solid 
theological training which he received under those excellent 
masters, enabled him in after life to combat with peculiar 
success the errors of Jansenism. Years passed on; _ his 
education was finished, he was ordained priest, and he was 
working with great zeal and activity as vicaire at Anglet, 
near Bayonne, when his labours were suddenly interrupted 
by a very severe illness. His recovery was long and tedious, 
and so great was his weakness that the doctors prescribed 
absolute rest. He was therefore advised to return to Larressore, 
as it was thought that the pure air of his native home, and 
the tender care of his old father and three sisters would best 
contribute to the speedy restoration of his health. The life 
of inaction to which he was thus condemned, was a very great 
sacrifice to one of his ardent and active disposition, but it was 
the means God made use of for carrying out His designs. 

During this time of retreat, the Abbé Daguerre reflected 
with deep sorrow on the evils that were springing up in the 
diocese of Bayonne, and which arose principally from the 
relaxation of ecclesiastical discipline, from the baneful effects 
of Jansenism, and from the ignorance and corruption of morals 
which were spreading among the lower classes. He conceived 
the idea of working out a wide scheme of reform for the 
improvement of his countrymen, and he employed his season 
of repose from active work in meditating on the best mode of 
carrying out his plan. Endowed with a keen perception and 
an admirable judgment, he fully understood that in order to 
insure success, due remedies must be applied to the existing 
evils, and he purposed to found three distinct establishments, 
each of which should exercise its action in a different sphere, 
while all three should tend to the same end. First, a seminary 
for the education of young men, and particularly for the training 
of those youths who were destined for the priesthood ; second, 
a body of missionaries to preach the law of the Gospel to adults, 
and to bring men back to the practice of their religious duties ; 
and lastly, a house of retreat or religious institution where girls 
should receive an education suitable to their condition, and 
where women might find every facility for making a retreat 
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when they wished to withdraw for a time from the distractions 
of the world. 

It was a vast enterprize for so young and inexperienced a 
man, without interest and with very small means, but he had 
great energy and perseverance, a very resolute will, and, above 
all, the most unbounded confidence in Providence. He began 
by opening a small school, and the number of pupils increased 
so rapidly that it became necessary to seek for a larger locality. 
At this moment he feared that his work would be stopped 
short for want of proper accommodation, but M. Salvat de S. Fé, 
a canon of Bayonne, a great friend and fellow-countryman, 
offered him two houses and a little chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, on a property which belonged to him at 
Larressore, called the Priory of Dendariette. The offer was 
most gratefully accepted by M. Daguerre, and all was soon 
in order to receive his scholars. He rejoiced at having found 
an asylum on a spot dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, as it 
seemed to assure him of her protection; henceforward he con- 
sidered her as the patron of his work, and later, when the 
seminary was built, he desired that its chapel should be dedi- 
cated to our Lady, as had been that of Dendariette. It was 
necessary, however, that the school should be established on 
a more stable footing, for this property would one day pass 


into other hands. M. Daguerre was therefore anxious to 


purchase land on which to build a permanent seminary, but 
here a great difficulty arose, for he had neither money nor 
the means of procuring it. Just at this time one of the 
frequent inundations of the Nive took place, and the bridge 
which united the two Cambo villages was carried away by the 
violence of the waters. The inhabitants of Bas Cambo were 
thus unable to get to their parish church, and a temporary 
chapel was erected till the bridge should be reconstructed. 
Some of the more wealthy inhabitants, aware of the great 
value of an institution such as the Abbé Daguerre proposed 
to establish, and anxious to secure a permanent chapel for 
Bas Cambo, which could best be effected by the erection of 
the seminary there, came forward with generous offers of 
money and materials towards the construction of the projected 
building. With the consent of the Bishop, M. Daguerre was 
about to accept these advantageous propositions, but the 
inhabitants of Larressore, who during the short time that the 
school had been opened, had learnt fully to appreciate the 
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advantage of having such an establishment in their village, 
were greatly alarmed at hearing what was proposed. They 
resolved at any cost to prevent its being transferred to Cambo, 
and at once to take decided measures to settle it permanently 
at Larressore. A meeting was called, at which all the land- 
owners in the parish undertook to build a Aetit séminaire with 
its chapel, entirely at their own expense. The less wealthy 
commune of Cambo could not venture on an engagement like 
this, and to its mortification and grief, and to the great joy 
of the commune of Larressore, the affair was concluded in 
favour of the latter. The site for the new building was 
immediately chosen, and the excitement and enthusiasm were 
so general that all the inhabitants, men and women, might be 
seen day after day going to a neighbouring stone-quarry laden 
with pikes, shovels, and baskets, to assist at the extraction of 
the materials. Some cut down their own trees to contribute the 
woodwork of the building, others brought small sums of money 
which they had laid by, little economies gained by the sweat 
of their brow, and those who possessed carts and oxen offered 
to do the necessary carting gratuitously. It was admirable to 
see what zeal was displayed on the occasion by the poor but 
generous population, who had no means of subsistence beyond 
what they earned by the work of their hands. Their efforts 
- were rewarded with success, for no sooner was the new seminary 
erected than pupils began to flock to it, not only from all the 
Pays Basque and Bayonne, but from more distant parts of the 
country. Its reputation soon extended beyond the Pyrenees, 
and many of the wealthy families of Spain sent their sons to 
be educated there. M. Daguerre took the greatest care to 
prevent any Jansenist doctrines from penetrating into the 
seminary, and required that the pupils in theology should 
be perfectly instructed in all that concerned Jansenism, its 
history and its errors, as he felt that a clear and thorough 
acquaintance with the subject was the best means of strength- 
‘ening them in the faith and enabling them to combat and 
answer those opinions so adverse to pure and wholesome 
doctrines. 

For fifty years the Abbé Daguerre was Superior of his 
beloved Seminary, and after his death, at the advanced age 
of eighty-two, it continued to prosper till the dark stormy days 
of the Great Revolution, when it was ruthlessly destroyed by 
the enemies of religion. In 1820 it rose again from its ruins, 
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and the present large and commodious building was erected 
on the same beautiful site. 

Before we take our leave, however, of this venerable old 
Superior, we must cross the suspension-bridge close by the 
¢tablissement des bains, and travel by an excellent road— 
though one of successive steep ascents and descents—through 
a country of much beauty, past picturesque villages, across 
breezy heights and down into thickly wooded ravines, to the 
busy little market-town of Hasparreu, where still flourishes 
the house of retreat which was established by the efforts of 
M. Daguerre. In 1730, with the bishop’s sanction and assistance, 
the zealous priest opened his missions, which were continued 
with the greatest success for many years. To their effects may 
be traced the reverent and devout demeanour of the Basque 
peasants in the churches, their regular attendance at the public 
offices of the Church, as well as at instructions and catechisms, 
their love of order, and their simplicity of dress, even when in 
easy circumstances. 

One of the earliest of these missions, and one which pro- 
duced the most abundant fruit, was preached by himself at 
Urrugne, not far from St. Jean de Luz. There it was that in 
one of his penitents he found the person God had destined 
to cooperate with him in the further accomplishment of the 
plan he had conceived for His glory and the good of souls. 

Dominique d’Etchéverry, of a noble Basque family, had 
been educated at Bayonne by the Nuns of the Visitation, and 
while at the convent had been remarkable for her piety, docility, 
and exemplary conduct. At the time of her return home and 
of her entry into the world, her father occupied a high military 
position, and by her beauty and wit and graceful manners, she 
was well fitted to adorn the brilliant society into which she so 
suddenly found herself transplanted. Her imagination was 
dazzled by the luxury and gaiety which surrounded her, and 
by the admiration and flattery that were lavished on her; she 
became absorbed in worldly pleasures, and’ by little and little, 
negligence crept into the practice of her religious duties. She 
flattered herself that the requirements of her position and 
compliance with the wishes of her father would excuse her 
before God for leading a life of such dissipation, and she thus 
lulled her conscience into that sort of false security which is 
so common among worldly people. From time to time there 
were moments of awakening, when she felt a certain remorse 
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and serious uneasiness, when recollections of her convent fife, 
so calm and pure, came back vividly to her mind and gave 
birth to bitter regrets; but these good impressions were only 
transitory, and soon faded away in the midst of her frivolous 
amusements. A merciful God was, however, watching over 
this poor blinded soul, and His chastening hand was about to 
tear away the veil which was covering her spiritual sight. The 
first trial which came upon her was the death of her mother. 
This was followed by a great reverse of fortune, which deprived 
her father of nearly all his wealth; and finally, she lost that 
beloved father himself. She had always been his favourite 
child and constant companion; and after his death she was 
left unprotected and alone. She recognized the Divine Hand 
which smote in order to save her, and at last she was convinced 
of the vanity and emptiness of the things of this world. She 
retired to Urrugne, her native place, and after leading a life 
of piety for some time and making rapid progress in virtue, 
she resolved to quit the world and give herself entirely to God. 
In hesitation, however, as to what might be His will in her 
regard, Dominique was praying fervently that she might meet 
with a wise and prudent director, when the Abbé Daguerre 
came there on his mission. She heard his instructions with 
lively faith; she opened her heart to him, and found in the 
zealous missionary the very guide she so much needed to 
point out her future path in life, while he saw that she was 
well adapted to second him in the work he proposed for the 
education of girls. She entered with ardour into his plan for 
the establishment of a house of retreat, her great desire being 
to labour for souls. Four young girls, belonging to the principal 
families of Labourd, associated themselves with her in the new 
foundation, for which, after long delays and many difficulties, 
a large and convenient house was secured at Hasparreu. In 
1738 the Bishop of Bayonne, who had welcomed the new 
project with great favour, himself examined Madlle. d’Etchéverry 
and her companions as to their vocation and capabilities. He 
gave them his benediction, and elected Mdlle. d’Etchéverry 
Superior, in which office she remained till her death in 1747. 
One of her associates succeeded her in the direction of the 
little community, which continued to increase and prosper. 
There are now many other religious houses throughout the 
country which provide instruction for the young; even Cambo 
has its school and little orphanage, under the charge of the 
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Sceurs de la Croix. These Sisters have a large establishment 
at the bright village of Ustaritz, the spire of whose beautiful 
new church we see glistening in the sunshine in the direction 
of Bayonne. The old church, which no longer exists, was the 
most ancient in the Basque country, as it dated from the 
thirteenth century. Ina grove of old oak trees in the grounds 
of the Chateau de Haitye, near Ustaritz, may still be seen the 
spot where, in days of yore, the States of Labourd used to 
assemble. In the Basque tongue this meeting was called 
Bilcar, or assembly of elders. Two blocks of rock served as 
seats for the president and his secretary, while all the chief 
landowners and heads of families stood round with their backs 
against the venerable trees, leaning on their makhile, or medlar 
tree staffs. Here they carried on their discussions on public 
affairs, and their deliberations on the administration of their 
communes. Another slab of rock, highly polished, was used 
for a table on which they inscribed their decisions. The origin 
of the Biar is lost in obscurity; but it is supposed to be 
anterior to the establishment of Christianity among the Basques." 

There are also the ruins of an ancient chapel at Ustaritz. 
‘According to tradition, when the Catholic religion was uprooted 
in that country by the repeated incursions of the barbarian 
hordes, the small number of the faithful who escaped from their 
fury used to assemble in this chapel dedicated to St. Madeleine. 
It was there also that St. Leo knelt to commend his mission 
to the Almighty, when on his way to evangelize Navarre. 

One of the most charming drives from Cambo is to the 
old seaport town of St. Jean de Luz. The road passes through 
Espelette, where there are the remains of a baronial castle, 
formerly belonging to one of the old Basque families, for we 
read that in 1170 it gave a bishop to Bayonne, in the person 
of M. Bertrand d’Espelette. Further on, we come to the 
picturesque village of St. Pée, with its quaint carved green 
balconies and Spanish-looking arcades, and its green or radot 
(which no Basque village is without) for the national jeu de 
paume, in which the peasants display the greatest skill, agility, 
and vigour. The blue sea and distant Spanish shore soon 
open out before us; the peak of La Rhune and the Trois 
Couronnes, with their serrated tops, stand out boldly to the left 
in the mountain chain, which seems to lose itself in the ocean ; 
and following the windings of the little river Nivelle, we reach 
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the once prosperous, but now deserted old town of St. Jean 
de Luz. It looks out mournfully, as it were, on the wide 
expanse of the Atlantic, on whose waters it once carried on 
so successful a trade, and whose gigantic waves now often 
menace it with destruction, and have already submerged many 
of its habitations. Its port, which in bygone days sent forth 
its fleets of whalers, is now well nigh empty, and partly choked 
up by the shifting sand; and whereas the town could once 
boast of a population of fourteen thousand, it now only numbers 
between two and three thousand souls. 

The Venetian-looking old mansion where the Infanta slept 
is, alas! now sadly modernized; but it still bears the name 
of its royal guest, as does also the house where the Grand 
Monarque was lodged. For, as we all know, in the days of 
its splendour, St. Jean de Luz received the visit of the great 
King, Louis the Fourteenth, who was accompanied by a brilliant 
retinue, for the celebration of his marriage with Maria Teresa, 
the Infanta of Spain, in 1660. 

Although there is something melancholy in the stillness of 
its deserted streets, there is a quiet dignity about the place, 
and there are traces of faded grandeur and decayed nobility, 
which tell of former glory and fallen fortune, and form a 
striking contrast to its rich, gay, and thriving parvenue neigh- 
bour, Biarritz, which thirty years ago was nothing but an 
unpretending little fishing-village. 

One more spot we would visit before we leave this country, 
for the sake of a saintly old man, whose memory is dear to the 
neighbourhood in which he lived. It is the chapel of Ainhoa, 
dedicated to N. D. de l’Aubépine, situated on a little platform 
on the slope of the Mont Axulay, from which there is a most 
beautiful and extensive view. The Atlantic is seen like a blue 
line against the horizon, we look upon Biarritz and its lighthouse, 
on Bayonne and its Cathedral, on the winding rivers Adour and 
Nive, on wooded hills, fertile plains, and scattered villages, and 
down at the foot of the mountain on Ainhoa, with its tall church 
tower and prettily-grouped houses. To the left lies the Spanish 
village of Urdache, and still further may be seen the gloomy 
little village of Zugarramurdy. Behind the chapel, which is 
very poor, and greatly in need of restoration, but still much 
frequented in times of calamity, there is an old hermitage, which 
was inhabited for seventy-one years by Jean Baptiste Béhéréche, 
commonly called the hermit of Ainhoa. He retired there at the 
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age of seventeen, having from a child desired to devote his life 
to the service and honour of the Blessed Virgin. His time was 
divided between taking care of the chapel, manual labour, and 
prayer. The only recreation he allowed himself was singing 
hymns in praise of Mary. He was much distressed at the 
ignorance of the little peasants and shepherd boys, and he 
opened a school in his hermitage, where he gave the children 
such instruction as was suited to their position. He taught 
them to love God and their neighbour, to honour their parents, 
to be honest, sober, and industrious, and he implanted in their 
young hearts the great truths of the Catholic religion, taught by 
our Lord Himself when on earth. Through the children he 
contrived to get access to the parents, and during his long life 
who can say to how many he imparted consolation, encourage- 
ment, and salutary advice He was beloved and respected by 
all. During the whole of the Revolution he never fled from his 
post, and guarded the chapel, so that it remained always open to 
the faithful. To his great grief, however, it was destroyed when 
the war broke out between France and Spain. When the war 
was over, he travelled all through the country asking for alms, 
and he succeeded in rebuilding his beloved chapel. But alas! 
twenty years had hardly elapsed when it was destroyed a second 
time in 1814, by the French, who erected a gun battery in its 
place. The old hermit was then eighty years of age, but when 
peace was restored he again took courage, and, mounted on a 
donkey, he went from village to village and from house to house, 
begging for money in the name of God and N. D. de l’Aubépine. 
.No one could refuse his request, and when he had collected 
sufficient for his purpose he set to work, and before his death he 
had the consolation of once more seeing his dear chapel rebuilt. 
Again he gathered his little pupils around him, and continued to 
instruct them, and notwithstanding his great age, he still loved 
to sing in faltering tones the same hymns which had been his 
delight in his youth. He died in 1822, aged eighty-eight, and 
carried with him to the grave the regrets alike of rich and poor. 
We are now so close to the frontier that we cannot do better 
than part with our readers near Urdache, at the foot of an old 
oak tree, on which are the almost effaced remains of a cross 
cut upon its rugged bark. It is the remnant of a pious and 
touching old Spanish custom. This oak was planted where the 
church of the village first came in sight. No Spaniard returning 
to his country cver passed that tree without touching it and 
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making the sign of the Cross on himself. It was his salute, 
on arriving, to that God Who dwelt in the rustic temple, 
watching from its tabernacle over the neighbouring habitations. 
And no one on leaving his country went past that spot without 
turning to give a last look at the church and signing himself 
with the hand which had touched the cross on the tree. It 
was the traveller's last adieu, asking from the Most High 
protection during the journey and a happy return home. 


A.M.D. 


Colloquium Spirituale. 


Anima. Jesu, duice decus meum, 
Jesu, quem tenero pectore diligo, 
Cur tam spe premit dolor 
Cur vexant animum tot querimoniz ? 


Christus. Fili, te retinent adhuc 
Mundani nimium vincula gaudii ; 
Necdum semper adest tibi 
Fulgens in stabili pectore charitas. 


Anima.  Eheu! quam bene cognitum 
Pre duris habeo szpe laboribus, 
Ut sum vilis et improbo 
Turbati similis marmoris zestui ! 


Christus. | Quamquam viribus es tuis 
Jactati levior tegmine corticis, 
Fies auxilio meo 
Mox quercus valido robore fortior. 


Anima. At quum sevus adest dolor, 
Quum diro strepitu circumeunt aque, 
Quum tempus furit horridum 
Eheu! tunc anime fervor abit mez. 


Christus.  Fili, nil mihi tam placet 
Quam rebus dubiis firma fidelitas 
Ut mens propositi tenax 
Inconcussa sua stet patientia 


Anima. Jesu, fidus ero tibi 
Dum vite remanet spiritus integree ; 
Jesu, fidus ero tibi 
Ut mortis veniet terribilis dies. 


Christus.  Fili, semper eris mei 
Tutus perpetuo tegmine brachii 
Et quum mortis adest dies 
Sterna dabitur lectitia frui. 
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Chronicles of Catholic Missions. 


No. L—THE FIVE FRIARS OF ST. FRANCIS. 


ALTHOUGH the motive and the spirit of Catholic missions have 
always been the same since the great commandment was given, 
“Go into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” still there have been the greatest variety of methods 
and kinds of operation used in the work of the conversion of 
infidels. This is only the natural result of the fact that the 
Gospel message has been at various times addressed to nations 
and communities in the most widely different circumstances 
as to religion, civilization, and political position. What suited 
the Greek and Latin cities of the Roman Empire to which 
St. Paul and St. Peter presented themselves as Apostles was 
probably not identical with the method used by St. Thomas, 
St. Matthew, or St. Andrew, when, according to the ancient 
tradition, they preached in India, Ethiopia, and Scythia. One 
method must have been adopted for savages or for nomads, 
another for the corrupt but refined civilization of nations which 
had long known all the arts of life, and had a literature, a 
science, a philosophy of their own, just as our Lord Himself 
was different in His ways of dealing with the Centurion and 
the Jewish noble, the woman by the well at Samaria, and the 
learned disputants at Jerusalem, and as St. Paul was different 


1 Under the above title we hope to set before our readers a series of chapters 
which may serve to illustrate the history of Catholic enterprize in the high sphere of 
missions to the heathen, and which may also help to feed and stimulate that zeal for, 
and just interest in, such works in our own time, which can never be entirely absent 
in any Catholic community, but which may from time to time need revival and 
arousing. We have more than once quoted, in our late numbers, the very excellent 
weekly organ of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, published at Lyons, 
under the name of A/issions Catholigues. There is, we believe, reason to hope that 
in a few months an English version of the Afissions may appear in England, Ireland, 
and America. Meanwhile, we shall hope to help in the same direction by the papers 
of which the present article is the first. 
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when speaking at the Areopagus and in the synagogue of 
Antioch in Pisidia. 

In putting before our readers a selection of narratives which 
illustrate the diversity of methods in Christian propagandism, 
we shall not attempt anything like an arrangement of these 
narratives according to any theory or according to the order 
of time. The story which comes first to our hand shows the 
preaching of the Gospel in its simplest manner. It would 
almost seem as if the object of the friars, of whom the following 
pages speak, had been quite as much to secure martyrdom for 
themselves as conversion for those to whom they preached. 
Our narrative is condensed from the Croniche dei Frati Minori, 
of Mark of Lisbon, translated into Italian by Diola. The date 
of the mission is 1219, eleven years after the foundation of the 
Franciscan Order. “The holy Father St. Francis,” says the 
chronicler, “by divine inspiration again distributed his friars 
into all parts of the world, among the faithful and infidels 
alike, to preach the most holy faith of our Lord, and sent 
them under their Provincial Ministers, whom at that time he 
named afresh. And as the fury of the Moors was at that time 
deluging the whole world, he went himself into Asia.” Among 
others whom he destined to various provinces, were six who. 
were to go to Miramolin, King of Morocco, whose names are 
thus given in the larger Spanish edition of the Cronaca— 
Fr. Bernardo de Carvio, born in a small town in the county 
of Narni, Fr. Pietro de San Geminiano, of Florence, Fr. Adjuto, 
Accursio, and Otho, and as the head of all, Fr. Vitale, “a man 
of much virtue and singular prudence.” Bernardo could preach 
well in the Arabic tongue, and Pietro and Otho were priests 
as well as he. Adjuto and Accursio were lay-brothers. The 
narrative begins with St. Francis’ address to them. 


“ My dearest children, it is the will of God that I should send you to 
preach our holy faith to the Moors in Spain, and to fight against the sect 
of Mahomet. Wherefore, go forth right joyously to win the crown which 
He will surely give you in such manner as seems best to His Divine 
Majesty.” And they, as obedient sons, awaited his blessing silently, with 
bent heads and folded arms; but first the holy Father exhorted them in 
moving words, and with many tears, to practise patience and brotherly 
love, and faithfully to observe the three vows, following herein their sweet 
Lord and Master, Who obeyed His earthly parents, ever preached and 
practised poverty, and so loved chastity, that He chose a Virgin for His 
Mother, and virgins for His first martyrs, and was fain to die between His 
Virgin Mother and His virgin disciple. They were to put their whole trust 
in God, Who would help them and guide them on their way. Furthermore, 
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he bade them be diligent in saying the divine office, and before all things 
to be mindful of the sacred Passion of our Lord. ‘Never would I send 
you away,” he said, “save for the glory of God and the salvation of souls ; 
for He knoweth the sorrow of my heart at parting from you, no less than 
my consolation in your ready obedience.” They, on their side, weeping 
copiously, commended themSelves to the prayers of ‘their good Father, in 
which, next to God, was their chiefest hope, and meekly asked his blessing, 
which, not without tears, he gave them. And so, as their holy rule pre- 
scribes, barefoot, without money, bag, or staff, clad in one poor, mean, 
pieced garment, but also with the grace of God, they set forth, and arrived 
safely in Spain. 

On entering the kingdom of Aragon, a great misfortune befell; for 
Fra Vitale, their guide and head, fell grievously sick ; and after tarrying 
some space to see whether he might recover from that sickness, he 
said to his companions—“It seems, my dearest brothers, that I am not 
worthy longer to serve God in our holy order, and that it is not His 
pleasure that I should proceed further in this holy work for the conversion 
of souls. Be not grieved at leaving me here alone, knowing that His help 
will not be wanting to me; but go on your way, with a good heart, and 
pray for me to our Lord.” 

The poor friars could not refrain from weeping at these words; but, 
mindful of the obedience they owed to the saint and to him, they craved 
his blessing, and so, all in turn embracing him, and begging him to pray 
for their joyful meeting in heaven, they once again set forth. As for this 
poor Fra Vitale, his grief of heart did so aggravate his bodily sickness, 
that he grew daily worse, till the news came of the martyrdom of his com- 
panions, whereat he so lamented his losing that crown, and his love of 
God so increased hour by hour, that our loving Lord was moved to bestow 
upon him, there lying on his bed, that same crown the loss of which he 
so bewailed, and to take him to Himself. Thus much concerning Fra 
Vitale. We must now recount the conflict of his brethren, who, journeying 
through Spain into Portugal, ceased not to preach, when occasion was, 
both to Catholics and heretics, of whom there were great numbers in 
that country. 

In due time they reached the fair and famous city of Coimbra, where 
it chanced that Queen Urraca, the wife of King Alfonso the Second, then 
was. She sent for and most lovingly received the friars, for, indeed, she 
had their order in great esteem, and inquired many things concerning their 
errand, most courteously offering to supply all their wants. Not content 
with the brief account of their General’s intention which they gave her, 
this lady, thirsting as the hart for the Word of God, engaged them in 
spiritual discourse, drawing thence much sweetness and consolation ; then, 
taking them apart, she besought them, for the love of Him for Whose 
sweet Name they were going to cruel torments and death, to beg of God 
to reveal to them the day on which she should die, and albeit the friars 
endeavoured by all means to escape her importunity, saying that they were 
unworthy to know the secrets of the Lord, and other words of the like 
import, yet did she at length prevail with them to give her that promise 
which she craved. And so, after fervent prayer, they again came before the 
Queen, and bade her be of good courage, for that it was the will of God 
that her end should be very shortly, and before that of the King her 
husband. Moreover, they gave her a sure sign, for, “ Know, lady,” they 
said, “that before many days we shall die by the sword for the faith of 
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Christ. Praised be His Divine Majesty, Who has chosen us, poor men, to 
be in the number of His martyrs. Our bodies shall be brought into this 
city with great devotion by the Christians of Morocco, and you and your 
husband shall go to meet them. When these things shall come to pass, 
know that the time is.come for you to leave this world and to go to God.” 


Many of our readers may remember one of Southey’s 
ballads, in which the story is related with something of an 
addition. The Queen is made to ask the friars which shall 
die first, her husband or herself, and the friars reply that that 
one of the two who shall be the first to meet their relics when 
they approach Coimbra shall die the first. When the time 
comes, the Queen schemes to get her husband to ride on before 
her and meet the relics, and he does so, but a boar crosses 
his path, and he pursues it, thus leaving time for the Queen 
to meet the relics first. The Queen, in consequence, dies. 
This addition to the legend is said in the Cronaca Serafica to 
rest on the authority of an old manuscript preserved at Coimbra. 
We shall find it mentioned later on in the story. 


On taking leave of the holy men, the good Queen gave them letters to the 
Infanta, Dofia Sancha, daughter of the King of Portugal, then living in 
a villa called Alenquer, on the banks of the Tagus. She received them most 
graciously, for indeed she was a lady of exceeding virtue, and such a lover - 
of holy virginity that she had refused every proposal of marriage, and spent 
her days in prayers and fastings, and much mortification of the flesh. Her 
chapel was served by priests of the Order of the blessed father, St. Francis, 
whom, at her entreaty, he had sent to her. Think, therefore, how gladly 
she entertained these five, discoursing with them of spiritual things, and 
providing them with all things needful. On their departure she furnished 
them with the dress of seculars, as otherwise they would not have been 
suffered to enter the country of the Moors, who make more account of 
their law than of aught beside, nay, even our own merchants, more careful 
for worldly gain than for souls bought by Christ’s precious Blood, would 
have opposed their entering had the cause of their coming been known. 

Wherefore they tarried at Alenquer till their hair and beards had grown, 
and then set forth for Lisbon, whence they took ship for Seville. That 
city belonged to the Moors; but they found lodging in the house of a 
rich and noble, and seemingly devout, Christian. Here they again put on 
their religious habits, and nothing doubting the goodwill of their host, 
laid open to him their minds with all plainness, but he, to their great 
discomfiture, took the matter in quite another way, for being in fear for 
his life, and that of the other Christians, he did his utmost to turn them 
from their purpose ; saying that they would have all their pains for nothing, 
if indeed they did not run a risk of losing their own faith by reason of 
those torments which they would have to suffer. 

Now, when the friars heard him speak in this strain, they made all haste 
to depart, and like stout and valiant soldiers marched forth to attack the 
enemy in his stronghold, namely the Moorish mosque: there, finding 
their foes, so to speak, fully armed, praying to their prophet, they struck 
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at them with that sharp weapon, the Word of God. They, on their part, 
marvelling at the strange dress of the friars, and taking them for a set 
of madmen, drove them forth with much violence; but these holy men, 
nothing daunted thereby, did but encourage one another to greater bold- 
ness, saying—“ What do we here, so few in number, against such a 
multitude? Let us rather go straight to the King, and having conquered 
the head we shall gain an easy victory over the members. Come, let us 
go joyously to confess before him that dear Lord Who ransomed us with 
His Blood, and Who is waiting to crown us with the crown of martyrdom.” 
To the palace, therefore, they went: and after much parleying with the 
guards, who asked whether they were the bearers of any letters or 
credenfials to the King, and who would fain know their business before 
allowing them to enter, they were at length admitted to the royal presence, 
and the King inquired who they were, by whom they were sent, and for 
what intent. To which they made answer, that they were Christians, 
sent by the King of kings, Jesus, the Saviour of the world, to preach His 
holy faith, and that their business with him was to save his miserable soul, 
which could not be done but by his forsaking Mahomet and believing in 
Christ, and receiving baptism in the name of the Holy Trinity. The King, 
who looked to hear something of quite another sort, broke out into a rage 
at hearing his prophet blasphemed, and asked the saints whether they 
came to preach only to him, or to his people also. “O King,” they said, 
“we come first to thee as the head of this accursed sect, that being led 
into the way of truth, thou mayest teach it to thy people, and be to them 
the means of salvation, as thou now art of their perdition.” At which 
words the King, becoming more and more inflamed with fury, exclaimed 
—“O wretched and accursed men, doubtless you have been sent here for 
your many and great sins, for which you shall suffer the extremity of 
punishment, unless you desist from your rash enterprize, and embrace 
the faith of our great prophet, for then will I not only pardon you, but 
bring you to great riches and honour, that all may know how we reverence 
him, and favour them who forsake other laws for his: but otherwise ye 
shall expiate your madness by divers torments and certain death.” But 
the saints made answer that the law of Mahomet was an accursed law 
which would condemn its followers to eternal death, in which all their 
honours and treasures would perish with them; while, on the other hand, 
by being poor and despised for a very short time in this world, they would 
gain indestructible treasure in the next; and they adjured the King to 
think on this everlasting reward, for that if he so highly esteemed his 
earthly kingdom, much more ought he to prize the heavenly realm; and 
besought him to turn to the true God, Who had sent them as His messengers 
to deliver him from that dread doom which else must be his portion. 
But the King, not waiting to hear more, gave orders that they should be 
driven from his presence, and beheaded immediately. Full of gladness at 
this sentence, they spoke one to another, saying—“ O happy we, that now 
see the day we have long desired, that the thing we have so long prayed for 
is granted to us: well is it with us, for we are already in port ; let us buckle 
on our armour, and bravely endure that sharp short conflict which awaits 
us. Soon we shall be beyond the storms of this life, and the temptations 
of the devil, and the siren songs of the flesh ; then will men have no more 
power over our frail bodies, but we shall go to our home in heaven to see 
Him Who is our first beginning, and to receive a hundred-fold for the 
sufferings we have borne for His sake. Let us thank and laud Him with 
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merry hearts, and gladly present to Him the lives which He bought by His 
death.” With these and other like words they comforted each other, and 
hastened to the place where they were to die with such eagerness that 
the executioner, believing them to be mad, sought to turn them from their 
folly, as he deemed it, and to accept the offers of his sovereign’s clemency. 
But they told him that it would be real madness to prefer the perishable 
goods of this world to the joys of eternity, and that this life was but a breath 
in comparison of the next. 

Now, while all this was going on, the prince, who was present when his 
father gave that sentencey besought him not to act rashly in the heat of 
passion, but rather to strive to compass the conversion of those miserable 
men by means of their own sages, and so to get great glory for himself; 
which counsel pleased the King well, and he sent to revoke the sentence, 
and to give orders to imprison the men in a certain tower. 

On hearing this, the holy men endured another sort of martyrdom in 
their spirits, fearing that God, on account of some grave imperfection in 
them, would not give them that crown which they aspired to; notwith- 
standing, they committed their cause to Him, and in obedience to that 
command they had received to preach the Faith, they began to do so from 
the battlements of the tower to the Moors who passed by, which thing 
coming to the ears of the King, he had them removed to a subterranean 
prison, where they spent five days praying and preaching to their fellow- 
prisoners ; after which they were again brought before the King, who, 
as before, reviled them as madmen, and once more bade them choose 
between torture and death and the greatest honours of his kingdom. The 
holy martyrs replied that, as they had already told him, they cared no 
whit for all his treasures; and that as for the death with which he sought 
to affright them, it would be to them a most welcome messenger to bring 
them into His presence Whom they so greatly longed for, that every hour 
seemed a thousand years while they were parted from Him. And as they 
went on to speak of the endless pains of hell which await those who reject 
the true God and obstinately persist in serving that false prophet, and of our 
Lord’s huge mercy in tarrying so long for the King’s conversion and sending 
His servants to show him the way of salvation, he began to feel the power 
of the Holy Spirit in his soul, in some measure, for albeit he drove them 
from his presence, and had them led back to their dungeon, yet did he 
take counsel with his Ministers how he should deal with those men, and 
they, moved in like manner by the words they had heard, persuaded the 
King not to shed the blood of those madmen, but to send them away 
to some country of the Christians ; and as it so chanced that a ship was 
even then about to sail to Morocco, where were many Christians, the King 
lent an ear to their counsel and gave order that so it should be. 

The saints, therefore, were conducted to Morocco by a certain Spanish 
cavalier, Don Fernando de Castro, who had taken service in the Court of 
Miramolin, the King of that country, on account of certain differences 
between him and the King of Portugal, and were by him introduced into 
the palace of the Infant, Don Pedro, brother of the said King, who, for 
reasons of a like sort, had taken up his abode in Morocco. He greatly 
marvelled at seeing these men, so pale of visage, and so worn that they were 
like walking skeletons, with hollow eyes, and backs bowed with fatigue 
and suffering, and yet withal with so gracious and sweet an aspect, and 
so bright a gaiety shining in their faces, that they were more like angels 
than men, Outwardly, indeed, they were half dead, but interiorly so 
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inflamed with the divine charity and the love of their neighbour, that 
they made a jest of death—-nay, rather they regarded it as a thing most 
precious and desirable. The Infant, having well considered all this, as 
also the great pains these men had taken to gain the crown of martyrdom 
in Seville, and fearing the confusion that would ensue if they should now 
do the like, strove with many and seemingly fair arguments to turn them 
from their purpose. But they, answering never a word, left his palace, and 
went forth into the streets inquiring the way to that of the King Miramolin, 
and being told that he was not then in the city, but would shortly return, 
they stood on a rising ground near which he should pass by, and so soon as 
they saw him, one of their number began in a loud voice to preach the 
Catholic faith and to condemn the sect of Mahomet. The King, astounded 
at so much boldness in a man of such mean garb and aspect, commanded 
that they should be driven outside the gates towards those parts inhabited 
by the Christians; and the Infant himself sent two of his followers to 
accompany them to Ceuta, whence they might take ship for Portugal. But 
those servants of God, without paying any heed to them, turned back, and 
boldly preached our holy faith in the square of the city, till they were 
seized by the King’s guards and thrown into prison, where for twenty days 
they lived without meat or drink, being sustained by the mere grace of God. 

Now it befell that during this time such a pestilential air prevailed, that 
the inhabitants of the country were like men half dead with sickness 
and languor, and fearing lest this might be the effect of the divine anger, 
they besought their King to release those barefooted prisoners, which he 
accordingly did, and they being led into his presence, and appearing in 
better case, and to have gained flesh since they were held in durance, he 
asked them in much surprise, who had brought them nourishment in 
prison ; to which they made answer, that if he would become a Christian 
he should know how God is able, by His almighty power, to support His 
faithful servants in this life, and to reserve them for everlasting rewards 
in heaven. The end of this interview was that the King committed the 
martyrs to the charge of certain Christians, to keep them closely guarded 
till opportunity should offer of sending them to Ceuta ; but this time, 
also, they escaped from their companions and began preaching in the 
streets, so that the Infant had them taken to his own palace, and diligently 
watched lest this obstinacy of theirs in confessing Christ publicly, should 
be the occasion of some decree against the Christians of the place. 

At this time, the King received tidings that a horde of Arabs had 
invaded his territory and was pillaging it on all sides, wherefore, accom- 
panied by the Infant of Portugal and divers brave knights of his country, 
he marched against them and gained the victory over them, but pursuing 
them somewhat too hotly, they got into a valley where was no water, and 
the thirst they suffered was so terrible that they were well nigh maddened 
by it. 

Now the divine providence had so ordered things that the saints, who 
in the great confusion caused by the invasion of the Arabs, had escaped 
from the palace of the Infant, came at that very moment into the aforesaid 
valley, and seeing how matters stood, they, with great confidence in the 
power and goodness of God, declared to the army that, if they would be 
converted, they should have water in plenty, and that if they had been 
baptized it would not have failed them. But the King cried out that the 
cause of this calamity was rather the wrath of their prophet, because they 
had not avenged on, these strangers their blasphemies against him. Brother 
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Bernard, perceiving here an occasion not to be neglected, of making known 
the glory of God, dug a little hollow in the ground with a stick, when 
immediately there gushed forth so plentiful a fountain that all the army, 
together with their horses and camels, had enough to slake their thirst, and, 
likewise, there was a supply to take for the march. And as soon as they 
had filled the water vessels the fountain dried up, and all the soldiers, 
both Moors and Christians, threw themselves at the feet of the friars, 
kissing their habits, and honouring them as saints of God, Miramolin alone 
remaining hardened, like another Pharaoh. There was present a certain 
priest of their sect, who had previously disputed with Brother Bernard, and 
been secretly convinced by his arguments, and now, witnessing this great 
miracle, this man left the army, and was never more heard of. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Infant, knowing the King’s anger to be 
greatly enkindled against the saints, had them taken back to his palace, 
and guarded as before. Once again, however, they escaped, because those 
Christians in whose charge they were would not, through reverence, use 
much restraint towards them. On their recapture this time, they were 
committed to a certain Abozaide, one of the chief officers of the Court, 
whose orders were, to make an example of these stubborn offenders by a 
cruel death. But see how all fell out quite otherwise; for that Moor, 
having been a witness of the miracle just related, did, so soon as the King 
quitted the city for a space, with the connivance of the Prince, who leaned 
to the Christians, and by the help of the Infant, procure that they were 
sent to Ceuta, from which place they escaped the very first night, and 
returning to Morocco, preached against Mahomet with redoubled fervour, 
which so incensed the people, that hauling and dragging them along with 
blows and kicks, as though they had been brute beasts, they brought them 
before the chief officer of justice of the kingdom, urging him to condemn 
them without further delay. Thus did those intrepid servants of God 
stand before the judgment-seat, with their hands tied behind their backs, 
and their faces all torn and bleeding from the blows they had received. 
And being called upon by the judge to give an account of themselves and 
their errand, they made reply that they had come thither in obedience to His 
command Who is the Creator, Redeemer, and Lord of all, that they should 
go forth and show their blindness and folly to those who were in the way 
of error. At this, the judge roughly bade them say what that way was 
which they held for the way of truth. Then Brother Otho, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, made answer—“ Jesus Christ is that one only way whereby 
men may come to His holy faith, which is to believe in one God in three 
Persons—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that Christ is God and Man, 
true God and true Man, born of the Virgin Mary, and that in His Sacred 
Humanity He redeemed mankind, which, by the sin of Adam, was before 
lost, and that therein He lived with men, taught them, and died on the 
Cross for them, paying their debts with His own Blood, and rose again 
to take us all to that heaven whence He shall once again come to judge 
all men. Then no strength, no riches, no rank, will stand any man in 
stead, but he will have to appear naked and alone before his Judge, with 
the good and evil works that he hath done, according to which shall his 
doom be.” “And how,” asked the judge, with a mocking smile, “ knowest 
thou all this, and what is the proof of it?” Then Brother Otho spoke of 
the witness of the Sacred Scriptures, of the fulfilment of prophecies, of 
the miracles of our Blessed Lord, and of His holy martyrs, confessors, 
and virgins. “Away then,” he said, “with this vile and accursed faith 
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of your false prophet, and embrace ours, which is confirmed by so many 
signs and wonders of God. Break this snare in which your feet are 
entangled, tear away this bandage wherewith your eyes are blinded, and 
give an entrance in your heart to the Holy Spirit, Who will fill it with light 
and strength, and work in you things which no human speech can tell, 
and by your means open the door of salvation to all this people.” But 
the judge, fearing the effect of this discourse upon the bystanders, cut it 
short, and bade the friars choose between embracing the faith of Mahomet, 
and cruel torments even to death. Then Brother Otho replied that our 
Lord forewarned them not to fear those who could kill the body only, but 
rather Him Who can destroy both body and soul in hell, and that they 
alone shall be crowned who persevere to the end. Moreover, he said that 
the patience of their tormentors would be sooner wearied than the cheer- 
fulness with which they would suffer all things for the love of God. 

The judge then gave orders that they should be taken one by one and 
cruelly beaten, and after their wounds had been rubbed with salt and 
vinegar, that they should be handed over to the fury of the populace, 
that they might avenge the outraged honour of their prophet. It would 
be too long to tell all the savagery and cruelty exercised by those barbarians 
on their victims, whom they dragged along the ground over sharp stones 
and pieces of broken glass, while they ceased not all the time to confess 
and praise the sweet name of Jesus. In the end they were thrown into 
prison, more than half dead, and there they spent the night in thanking 
God, and encouraging each other to suffer bravely for His sake. And that 
good and gracious God, looking down from heaven upon His dear servants, 
was pleased to console them by His divine presence, and to appear to 
them in a radiant light, filling their souls with such sweetness, that all their 
sufferings were forgotten as though they had never been. This bright light 
was seen by the guards with an appearance of many shadows of persons 
moving in it, so that they suspected that in some way the saints had been 
conveyed out of prison, and going with all speed to a certain good Christian 
named Pedro Hernando, who was also a prisoner, they told him how that 
they had seen the holy men rising towards heaven in a glory of light ; and 
he, understanding it to be some vision, bade them fear nothing, for that he 
had heard them singing praises to God all night. And they, hastening to 
the prison, found them there, as full of joy and contentment as though 
nothing had befallen them. 

Now when the King knew all these things, he doubted with himself 
whether he should endeavour to turn the saints to his false faith, or should 
condemn them to death. But the Infant, foreseeing what the end would 
be, sent at once to the Governor, praying him to let their bodies be given 
to the Christians for burial, and not abandoned to the fury of the Moors, 
which thing he promised. Meanwhile, the friars were taken before the King, 
who thus accosted them—“ Now that you are here before me, choose whether 
you will die as my enemies, or live as my chosen and honoured friends.” 
They with great serenity made answer, that none could doubt them to be 
already his friends, seeing that they had come from a far country, with their 
lives in their hands, for love of his soul and those of his people. But he 
turned away, filled with fury, and betook himself to his private chamber, 
there to take counsel with himself how to deal with these men, over whom 
neither fair nor harsh words had any power. While they, praising God for 
the grace He had given them to remain hitherto unshaken in constancy, 
began to preach in,that very audience chamber to all those present, without 
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heeding the blows and buffets which the infidels ceased not to give 
them. 

One of the bystanders was a Moorish knight, very high in the King’s 
favour, who, desiring to prove whether by gentle speech he might prevail 
with the servants of God, adjured them to listen to his lord, who, notwith- 
standing he had endured so many insults from them, and so many 
blasphemies which they had spoken against the great prophet, yet was 
willing to spare their lives. This blind infidel greatly extolled that arch- . 
deceiver, saying that his holy law had been given to him by God Himself, 
and that by his intercession they would gain great: glory in heaven, if only 
they would consent to embrace his faith. Now, Brother Otho, not enduring 
to hear more, exclaimed with a holy indignation—“ Avaunt, Satan; and 
know that we are worshippers of the true God alone. Think of thy own 
miserable soul, which will be lost eternally unless thou leavest this accursed 
way ; and trouble not thyself for us, who have chosen a sure and certain 
road to heaven.” Saying this, he spat twice on the ground in token of his 
adhorrence of Mahomet and his sect, and the Moor, not daring to draw 
his sword, because to use arms in the royal palace was as much as a man’s 
life was worth, struck Brother Otho on the cheek, saying— “Take that ; and 
learn another time to keep silence.” Then that true disciple of Jesus said, 
“God pardon thee, my brother,” and offered him the other cheek, saying that 
he was ready to suffer all things for the love of God; at which new sort 
of vengeance all present marvelled much as at a thing wholly unknown 
indeed to the world, and only practised by God’s faithful servants. By 
this time the King came again into the audience chamber, resolved to 
make one last attempt on the virtue of the saints. So dismisssing all save 
a few of his most favoured courtiers, he sent for five very fair maidens, 
and presented them to the holy men, saying—“See here the greatness 
of our clemency ; for perceiving that you are well nigh mad through the 
poverty and misery which is shown by your wretched garments, we are 
minded, in our royal liberality, to give these maidens to you for wives, and 
to bestow on each of them a noble dowry, on condition of your embracing 
our holy faith, as so many wise men have done.” Hearing these words, 
the saints stopped their ears, and cried out—-“O miserable man, the 
carnal delights thou offerest are so many snares to draw the soul to hell. 
Know that we have fled from all such transitory pleasures to enjoy eternal 
ones in the sight of God. For thee, too, sinner as thou art, are those joys 
prepared ; for our Lord Jesus Christ died on the Cross for thee no less than 
for us. Oh, turn to Him, and forsake thy evil life, and accept the blessings 
He offers thee.” 

The King, perceiving that he could do nothing, and enraged at being 
thus foiled, said, “ Miserable men, you shall learn what it is to insult the 
name of the prophet and the dignity of my crown. With mine own hands 
will I avenge myself and him.” Never had those men beloved of God 
heard news so joyful as this; and their souls overflowed with sweetness 
and consolation at finding themselves almost at the goal, and within reach 
of the reward so long coveted. They were led, by order of the King, into 
the public square, where he, arming himself with a huge scimitar, clove 
all the five, one after another, from the crown to the chin, and afterwards 
struck off their heads, taking withal a devilish joy in seeing the great 
streams of blood which flowed from the bodies of the martyrs, each of 
whom received his death-stroke kneeling and praying for his murderer ; and 
so they gave their souls to God, in the year of our Lord 1220, and the third of 
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the Pontificate of Pope Honorius the Third, on the 16th day of January, not 
quite seven years before the death of the glorious father, St. Francis ; and 
they were the firstfruits of his order that he sent to heaven. 

At that very hour, as the Infanta Dofia Sancha was fervently praying in 
her chamber, they appeared to her bright and shining as the sun, bearing 
in their hands a scimitar in token of triumph, and thus they spoke to her 
—“O faithful handmaid of the Most High, it has pleased Him, in recom- 
pense of those good words with which thou didst encourage us, and speed 
us forth to win our crowns, to permit us to visit thee in that same guise in 
which we gained them, and to promise to be thy advocates in heaven.” 
And having said this they vanished, leaving the Infanta greatly comforted. 
Afterwards she built a church in that same place where she had had this 
vision, that God might be ever honoured in His saints. 

But to return. Those poor bodies with the severed heads lay there 
in the square, a prey to the fury of the infidels, who treated them with 
the utmost brutality, even rolling those sacred heads one against the other, 
like so many balls; and when the Christians sought to get possession of 
them, they were assailed with showers of stones, and hardly could they 
escape with their lives and shut themselves in their houses; their doing so, 
indeed, was no natural thing, but a miracle, wrought by those holy martyrs. 
Then those barbarians cast their bodies into certain foul parts of the city, 
whither the Infant sent two brave knights of his to bear them off; but they 
not only failed to do so, but laid down their lives in this service so sweet 
and well-pleasing to our Lord. Neither was the fury of the Moors herewith 
sated, but they craved the King’s leave to burn all the bodies together. 
Now, when a great fire had been made and those holy relics cast therein, 
the flames had no power to touch them, as may be seen by one of the heads 
which is in the Church of Santa Cruz at Coimbra, of which even the 
hair is perfect and unsinged. But, far from being stricken by remorse 
at this, their rage seemed to be redoubled ; for now they sought, by cutting 
them into small pieces, to scatter them so that they should be lost. Then 
there broke forth such a terrible storm of wind and hail with most vivid 
lightnings that they fled to their homes in far greater fear than the Christians 
had done before ; and so the faithful were able to collect the holy relics 
by the light of those flashes, and to carry them to the Infant, for they dared 
not keep them in their own houses. Even some few small portions which 
they had overlooked were recovered; for the Moors, whose greed of gain 
is equal to their cruelty, themselves brought them to the Christians, who 
bought them of them. 

The Infant had prepared very costly vessels for the reception of the relics, 
but, first of all, it was necessary to dry them, so that they might be conveyed 
to Portugal, and with this intent he confided them to John Ruberto, a canon 
of Santa Cruz at Coimbra, his chaplain and confessor, and a very devout 
religious, and to three very innocent and virtuous young pages of his, who 
were to assist in the work. These youths were not allowed to leave the 
house during this time, lest by so much as a thought they should profane the 
sanctity of the relics. 

It pleased our Lord from the first to work miracles by their means, of 
which these are some. There was a certain knight, named Pedro della. 
Rosa, who, although he was then living in mortal sin, not considering how 
unworthy he was to approach those holy relics in that state, did rashly 
venture so to do, but he had not gone half-way up the staircase leading to the 
chamber where they were, than he became suddenly crippled and unable to 
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stir, till, struck by remorse, he confessed to the aforesaid chaplain, and 
imploring the intercession of the holy martyrs, promised to amend his evil 
life, and so, by the mercy of God, he gradually regained the use of his limbs, 
only his speech was gone, nor could he utter a word till, at the command 
of the Infant, one of the martyrs’ heads was laid on his breast, and thereby 
he was fully restored. 

A certain esquire in the service of the Infant had many times touched 
certain of the relics, which were placed on a shield of his to dry, without 
suffering any punishment, because, he being in the grace of God, He was not 
displeased at this, but it chanced that one day, being tempted, he fell into 
mortal sin, and afterwards, on attempting to touch the holy relics, the shield 
was miraculously raised to such a height from the ground that it was 
impossible for him to reach it, whereupon the young man confessed without 
delay, and returning to the chamber where the relics were, and humbly 
kneeling before them, the shield descended to the ground, and he was 
suffered to turn them as before so that the sun might fall on them. These 
things filled those about the Court of the Infant with such a wholesome 
fear of offending God that, thenceforth, no one who was not in His grace 
dared so much as enter the palace. 

Now when the relics were sufficiently prepared, and reverently placed 
by the Infant in two magnificent caskets, most richly adorned with silver and 
gold, he many times asked the King’s leave to depart, but in vain, for not 
only did he refuse him permission, but listened to the counsel of the Moors 
to kill him and all the Christians in his dominions, and he continued 
stubborn for some time, till it pleased God miraculously to soften his heart, 
so that he sent for the Infant, and told him that he was free to go whither- 
soever he listed. He therefore caused a mule to be laden with the caskets, 
and straightway began his journey with all his followers, misdoubting lest 
the King might change his mind, and for this reason he travelled in such 
haste, that having left all the usual places of refreshment far behind, he was 
forced to pass the night in an uninhabited place called Arozza, which was so 
infested by lions that all those who saw them pass that way made sure that 
that night would be their last. The Infant was not ignorant of the reputa- 
tion of the place, but he had such faith in the relics of which he was in 
charge, that as soon as the roars of those savage beasts were heard 
approaching, he gave orders that the caskets should be laid in the way by 
which the lions must come, and no sooner were they within sight of those 
sacred relics than they fled swiftly from the place, and were never again 
known to appear there. 

Meanwhile, King Miramolin, having heard that the relics were taken 
away, sent a troop of light horsemen in pursuit of the Infant. And now 
two wonderful things came to pass. First the Infant, by the inspiration of 
God, did as they of old had done when they left the oxen bearing the 
ark of the covenant to choose their own way; and the mule, thus left to 
itself, turning out of the straight road, and miraculously choosing a steep 
mountain path, baffled the pursuers. But this was not all; for when 
they, riding very swiftly, reached another road, where they were both seen 
and heard by the Christians, God, by His divine omnipotence, so blinded 
them that they were utterly unable to find the path which led straight to 
those they sought. And so, filled with a great confusion and astonishment, 
the Moors turned back, having, against their will, been made to manifest 
the glory of the saints of God and of God in His saints. As for the Infant 
and his men, they, praising the goodness of the Lord, arrived safely at Ceuta, 
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where they were received with great joy and gladness. Here he embarked 
on board a ship which he had in readiness, and sailed for Seville. Now, 
in the night, which was very dark and starless, they were on the point of 
striking on a rock, and would doubtless have perished but for the help 
which God granted them by the merits of those precious relics, for just as 
the danger was imminent, so brilliant a light suddenly shone in the sky as 
showed them the rock, and so they escaped the peril. 

Meanwhile, a messenger had come to the King of Seville, charging him 
to send the Infant prisoner to Morocco, and to put all his followers to death, 
which news reaching him before he arrived at Seville, he instead of landing 
there, continued his course towards Gallicia, and thence travelled to the 
kingdom of Leon, where reigned his cousin Alfonso, who had left Portugal 
for the reasons before mentioned. Here he went to the house of a friend of 
his in the city of Astorga, who for thirty years had been afflicted with a 
grievous sickness, and deprived of the use of his limbs, whom he besought 
to address himself with confidence to those holy relics of which he was the 
bearer, telling him the wonders that God had wrought by their means. 
And this poor man, not being able to say a word (for his sickness had 
taken from him the power of speech), knelt down and prayed in his heart 
with such a lively faith, that he was, in that instant, healed of all his 
infirmities. As he was not able himself to go to Portugal, the Infant sent 
the relics to Coimbra in charge of a good and noble knight, named Alfonso 
Perez de Acufia, and several others. King Alfonso, with his wife, Dofia 
Urraca, sent a messenger to meet them and desire them to wait, for that 
he, with all the clergy and nobility, intended going forth to meet the holy 
relics with all suitable reverence and solemnity; which when they had 
done, they followed the mule which bore them, and which was still left 
to take its own way, to the Monastery of Santa Cruz, at the gate of which 
it stopped and refused to stir till it was opened. No sooner was this done, 
than the mule walked straight to the high altar, before which it knelt down, 
waiting till the relics should be taken from its back. Now the King’s design 
had been to deposit the relics in the principal church of the city, but seeing 
in this a sure token that it was the will of God that they should rather abide 
in that monastery, he had a very superb chapel erected, with a shrine, in 
which nearly all the relics were laid: what remained were sent, part to a 
Franciscan monastery, and part to a convent, of which the Infanta, his 
sister, was abbess. 


The writer of the narrative here mentions that a great 
number of miracles were wrought by the intercession of the 
martyrs, and he attributes to them the “conversion” of the 
great saint of whom we shall presently have to speak. 


Now, too, was fulfilled that revelation which had been made to the holy 
martyrs concerning the death of Dofia Urraca, which has already been related. 
It is also to be found in the legends of Santa Cruz, where it is said that 
she begged them, with many tears, to learn from God whether she or the 
King should be the first to die. After much hesitation they yielded to her 
entreaties, and it was revealed to them, in answer to their prayers, that their 
relics should be brought from Morocco to Coimbra, and that whichever 
should first meet them, she or the King, should also pass first to another 
life. Now this secret the Queen kept very close, and when the day came 
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that the relics were brought to Coimbra, and waited, according to the King’s 
command, till he should go to meet them, she, being overcome by the fear 
of death, and likewise something too much affecting the things of this world, 
prayed her husband to go forward, while she would follow more leisurely. 
Now it fell out that on his way the King met with a hunting party, which he 
joined, and for a good time followed the chase, so that when the Queen set 
forth she supposed him to have reached the appointed place some hours 
since, and made sure that it would not be her lot to die before him. But 
when she found him not yet arrived she cried out—‘‘ Oh, how impossible is 
it for any to escape the judgment of God, and how are they who would 
deceive others themselves deceived!” And then and there she declared 
what God had shown to the holy martyrs. Not long after this, she fell ill 
of that sickness which ended in her death ; and one night, as Don Pedro 
Nufiez, canon of the Cathedral of Coimbra, a most devout religious, and the 
Queen’s confessor,was in the choir, he saw a great number of friars minor 
entering in procession, and anon they began most sweetly to sing matins. 
He, marvelling greatly how they had entered (for the doors were locked) 
drew near to one of them and asked who they were, and how they came 
t here-—“ We are friars minor,” he answered, “and it has pleased God to 
show thee this vision, because thou art Queen Urraca’s confessor, and a man 
fearing God. He who walks first of us all, and whose aspect is so glorious, 
is our blessed father, St. Francis, whom thou hast so greatly desired to 
behold in this life ; and those five who follow him are the five martyred 
by the hand of Miramolin, King of Morocco, and whose bodies lie in this 
church. Know, further, that the Queen has passed from this life to a better ; 
and because she always greatly loved our order, our Lord Jesus Christ has 
sent us here to pray for her soul: doubt not the truth of this that I tell thee, 
for so soon as we have left the church tidings of her death shall be brought 
thee.” And so, when they had ended matins, that bright procession vanished, 
and immediately a messenger arrived with the news of Queen Urraca’s death. 

Think not that that wicked King and his people escaped the vengeance 
of God. That same year, the right hand and arm which he had impiously 
lifted against the saints of the Lord, and even the whole of his right side, 
were withered by palsy ; and for the chastisement of his subjects, there fell 
no rain in that country for three whole years, and there ensued a great 
dearth, and many deaths of men and beasts, besides a pestilence which 
lasted five years, according to the number of those holy martyrs, so that 
the greater part of the inhabitants died. It being now plain to the King 
and to all that this was a scourge sent by God to avenge the slaughter of 
His servants, it was resolved to implore His clemency in that same place 
wherein their martyrdom had been. And there all the people assembling, 
with hands and eyes raised to heaven, entreated the intercession of those 
blessed martyrs. And no sooner had they done so, than a gentle and copious 
rain fell, and the dearth and sickness gradually passed away. And the King 
granted leave to the Christians to have a bishop residing there ; only he was 
to be of the Order of St. Francis. And a church was built, where our holy 
faith was openly preached, and the sacraments administered. 


So runs the story of the Five Friars of St. Francis. It is as 
well to understand, though their mission may seem to have been 
ultimately unfruitful, and their blood shed almost in vain, yet 
that the saints set so high a value upon the crown of martyrdom 
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as to have very often sought and courted it for its own sake, 
apart from the good which might result to others from their 
preaching at such a risk. This may be considered as an 
elementary principle with those who have been called to the 
high office of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and the 
story of these friars may be taken as embodying this principle 
in the simplest and most naked manner. It contains also 
another great principle which belongs to the same order of 
truths. For it is a significant truth that these five martyrs 
brought to the seraphic Order of St. Francis a recruit far 
greater than themselves, as St. Stephen won St. Paul to the 
faith, who was so far to surpass the labours of his former 
fellow-disciple. When the relics of these martyrs were brought 
to Coimbra, they were placed in the Church of Santa Cruz, of 
which a certain Hernando Martino Buglioni was one of the 
regular Augustinian canons. He conceived a great devotion to 
these holy friars, and felt himself so strongly moved to aim at 
their crown, that he obtained leave to become a Franciscan 
friar, and after a time set out for Morocco. A storm drove his 
ship to Sicily, and he soon after had to go to Italy for the 
chapter of the order. He is now known in the Church as the 
great St.Antony of Padua. 
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I—THE FIRST DISCIPLE OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


IN the first decade of the sixteenth century, a little village 
named Villaret, among the rugged mountains of Savoy, was 
the birthplace and home of a sweet, simple-minded child, who 
was destined to make the names of both famous in the Church 
of God. He was the son of sturdy Catholic peasants, perhaps 
rather higher in the social scale than those who would pass for 
peasants now, when the distance between class and class has 
become stiffer and greater than of old. The family owned a 
piece of mountain ground, and worked for their bread, while at 
the same time they could become doctors and priests, and fill 
the small but trusty municipal offices which the administration 
of the village required, The family name was Favre, and the 
boy had been christened Peter. He learnt his religion from 
his mother first, and was precocious in his piety. He was not 
much more than seven when he was set to tend his father’s 
sheep, like David, though not quite in a wilderness. The 
long hours of solitude helped his natural thoughtfulness and 
developed his piety. He had never too much to eat, but he 
began to fast strictly at this time, twice in the week. In after 
years, when he became more famous, traditions were traced up 
to the time of his childhood which bear witness to his piety 
and holiness. A spring, always called after him, the waters of 
which are never known to fail, was said to have sprung from 
the ground that he might water his sheep. It was said also— 
the same story meets us in the lives of other shepherd children 
who have become saints—that he would leave his sheep gathered 
round the spring, and run off to hear Mass, and that they never 
strayed in his absence. 

Another thing noted about the child was his zeal for souls. 
He used to gather the children like himself together, preach to 
them, teach them how to say their prayers, and instruct them 
in the Christian doctrine. Nay, on festivals he used to mount a 
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stone in the village and preach to the simple people, who gladly 
listened to the child apostle, and made a collection of little 
presents, such as nuts and apples, to give him at the énd. 
Besides his zeal for souls, another remarkable feature in his 
character was his zeal for learning. His father meant to keep 
him to the shepherd life, but, as he tells us himself, he was not 
fit for temporal business; at all events, he begged and cried to 
be allowed to go to school. When we can estimate all the 
mischief that indolence and idleness. cause to children and 
others, we shall be able to understand how Peter Favre was 
grateful to God for having given him such a love for letters. 
His parents at last made up their minds to the effort, and sent 
him to Thonon, a few miles off, and afterwards to the College of 
La Roche, where he fell under the care of a certain holy priest, 
Peter Veillard by name, who taught the classics in such a spirit 
as to make them seem Christian, or witness to Christianity, 
without making his scholars less perfect in their taste, their 
easy command of the language, or their appreciation of the 
beauties of those great masters of the human mind. Peter 
Favre was an apt scholar of such a master. At twelve years 
old he made a vow of perpetual chastity. After nine years 
under this good master, he was'advised by him to go to the 
University of Paris to study philosophy. His parents’ narrow 
means seemed to forbid the attempt, but Peter urged his cause 
so earnestly, and was so well received by an uncle, a Carthusian 
friar, who perhaps assisted him with more than words, that the 
father and mother gave way, and the youth started for Paris in 
the autumn of 1525, being then nineteen years of age. 

It is a peculiarity of the history of the Society of Jesus, 
that the lives of its first great men can hardly be written 
without repetition at the outset, on account of the singular 
manner in which their careers all start from the University of 
Paris and the little chapel at Montmartre. From nineteen to 
thirty-one is a large slice out of the lives of most men, and 
especially of men who die soon after they are forty, as was the 
case with Peter Favre. Yet such was the length of time which 
he spent in the University of Paris, except that he once left it 
to pay a short visit to his home. Those years include that part 
of his life during which his character was finally formed and his 
vocation decided. Everywhere, and always afterwards, he was 
the student of the College of St. Barbara, as men who have 
lingered at one of our Universities for some years after taking 
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their degree, are for the rest of their lives Oxford or Cambridge 
men. The story of Favre's intimacy, first with Francis Xavier, 
whose room he shared, and afterwards with Ignatius of Loyola, 
whom he assisted in his studies in philosophy, has often been 
told in the lives of the two saints, as well as the histories of the 
Society of Jesus. It was the tenderness and scrupulosity, of his 
conscience, which caused him to be haunted with the idea that 
his former confessions were bad, that first drove Favre to open 
himself to Ignatius, who had had long experience of such trials 
in his own case, and knew how to meet them. Moreover, at 
this time Favre was uncertain as to his vocation, and could not 
make up his mind whether to serve God in religion or in the 
world. He was disturbed by temptations to vanity and gluttony, 
as well as to others still more common and degrading, all of 
which he ultimately overcame. He found the peace of his soul 
after one general confession to a Dr. Castro, and then took up, 
at the advice of Ignatius, the habit of weekly confession and 
communion. We are told by his earliest biographer, Orlandini, 
and, indeed, it is stated by Favre himself, that St. Ignatius 
built up the great edifice of the sanctity of that simple soul on 
the broad plain foundation of self-examination. 


“If any one asks,” says Orlandini, “—to end my story with a thing that 
should not be placed among the last—from what ‘beginnings sprang that 
great sanctity of Peter Favre, I will say in a few words what I have heard 
from our oldest fathers, that, when they marvelled at his giant strides, and 
his great progress in perfection, they had heard from the mouth of Araoz, a 
man of much consideration, who has been mentioned above as having 
been for a long time Favre’s companion at the Court of Prince Philip. 
These old fathers said that Ignatius in his exquisite prudence, the teacher 
given by God to guide so many, having penetrated the inclinations of this 
pupil of his, did not all at once give him the method of meditation and 
contemplation of the mysteries of God, as was his wont with others ; but 
that first he practised him for two whole years, as if he were a beginner 
and in a noviceship, in examining every day his own words and deeds 
and thoughts, and in considering very carefully his actions and his duty. 
Then he taught him to watch principally against those sins and vicious 
inclinations which gave him most trouble, setting himself to fight against 
them, not all at once, nor many together, but one at a time, or, at least, 
few, and especially with that which reigned in his mind—a thing which 
we find mentioned especially of the Abbot Serapion, in the Collations of 
the Fathers. He also directed him to set himself entirely to the acquire- 
ment of one particular virtue, to practise it frequently and use it, and so 
gain the habit of it. On this foundation then did Favre raise the tower 
of Evangelical perfection to that height which we all admire so much, and 
he grew in virtue to such an extent that human thought can hardly com- 
prehend it. So great had become, by the help of God’s grace, the examiner 
of his own soul” (Va, |. ii., c. 28, fin.). 
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We pass rapidly over these happy University years. The 
chief outward event which broke in upon their quiet and 
fruitful course was the visit which Peter Favre paid in 1533 
to his native village, Villaret, where he remained for seven 
months, consoling his father—his mother had been for some 
time dead—confirming the good neighbours in their staunch 
adherence to the Catholic faith, which was exposed to many 
dangerous attacks from Geneva, the headquarters of heresy, 
and giving many beautiful examples of charity and other 
virtues. He was then in his twenty-seventh year, and had 
not as yet entirely completed the long theological course 
which in those days was considered necessary, and the 
admirable fruits of which we see in his after life and in the 
lives of his companions, whether their lot was to argue in the 
Council of Trent or to meet the objections of the bonzes on 
the distant shores of Japan. He returned to Paris towards 
the end of the year, and was then allowed by St. Ignatius to 
make the Exercises for the first time. He made them in the 
depth of a winter so severe that the Seine was frozen so hard 
as to bear carts; and yet he spent many hours a day in an 
open court, there meditating the divine truths of the Exercises ; 
without a fire in his room, and using his pile of fuel as an 
uneasy bed. It was now also that he made his wonderful 
fast from all food for six days, which was interrupted by the 
express order of Ignatius, and which delivered him for ever 
from the violent temptations to gluttony which he had before 
experienced. In 1534 he received all the sacred orders, and 
said his first Mass on the feast of St. Mary Magdalene, for 
whom he always retained a particular devotion. This same 
year witnessed the first meeting of the first disciples of 
Ignatius at Montmartre, on the feast of the Assumption, 
when the first vows were made, Favre, the only priest in the 
little company, saying the Mass and giving communion to 
the rest. The happy life of this little community, made up 
of the choicest scholars of the University, each one of whom 
but a short time before had thought himself the only sharer 
of the great designs of Ignatius, has often been described. 
They were to remain rather more than two years longer in 
Paris that all might. finish their studies, and then go, in order 
to fulfil their vow as to the Holy Land, to Venice, there to 
seek the means of transport to Palestine. During the greater 
part of the two years and more which passed before they 
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started on their journey to Italy, Favre was the father and 
quasi-superior of the rest, Ignatius having gone to Spain in 
1535, and having passed thence to Venice without returning to 
Paris; and it was under his guidance that Le Jay, Paschase 
Brouet, and Codure were joined to the original band. When 
it became known that Favre was about to leave Paris, great 
opposition was made to his determination, and one of the 
doctors of the University undertook to prove that he could 
not carry out his resolution without sin, so great was the 
certain good which might be looked for from his presence - 
and influence in the University. 

‘From this time the life of Peter Favre goes on in the 
general current of that of his companions till the year 1539, 
when he was sent from Rome to Parma in the train of the 
Cardinal of St. Angelo, Legate of the duchy. Two years 
before, the little band of companions, leaving Ignatius at 
Venice, had made their first appearance in Rome, had 
received the blessing and approval of the Pope, who sent 
them back to Venice, with a hint that he did not think it 
likely that they would be able to execute their project of 
going to the Holy Land, and with leave for those of them 
who were not yet priests to be ordained by any bishop. The 
ordinations had been followed by three months of retire- 
ment, and then, as the voyage to the East was clearly 
impossible on account of the war between Venice and the 
Turks, they had first dispersed themselves in some of the 
chief Italian cities, and finally reassembled in Rome, where 
they were distributed among various large churches as 
preachers, Favre and Xavier being companions in that of 
St. Lorenzo in Damaso. Favre also had to give lectures in 
Sacred Scripture in the University of the Sapienza. The 
year 1538 was that in which the calumnies against Ignatius 
and his companions were industriously circulated in Rome, 
and in which they ‘were finally and triumphantly delivered 
from them by the sentence of the Inquisition. It was then 
also that they made themselves so conspicuous for their 
charity in the time of the great scarcity with which Rome 
was visited. 

Parma was the chief scene of Favre's activity till the autumn 
of the following year, 1540, when he was sent into Germany to 
the Conference at Worms. He laboured in the neighbourhood, 
and made an excursion to Brescia, and was for three months at a 
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time confined to his bed by sickness. The effect of his presence 
at Parma was wonderful, and was felt long after he had left, 
never to return. He found religion in a very decayed and 
decaying state, the sacraments unfrequented to such an extent 
that he was even preached against for introducing the custom 
of monthly or weekly confession and communion, the clergy 
relaxed, the convents and monasteries out of order, the Word of 
God seldom preached, the Christian doctrine not taught. Such 
was the state of the countries in Europe in which religion was 
supposed to remain as yet untainted by the rising heresies of the 
time. Parma was in no sense in a bad state as compared with 
other cities in Italy, perhaps, as compared with Rome itself; the 
state of things was the result of the negligence and corruption of 
generations, and it was far worse on the other side of the Alps. 
No one can doubt for a moment of the general need of a 
Catholic reformation, and it was the sense of the want of this, 
and of the fitness of the members of the band gathered round 
Ignatius of Loyola, with their great learning, piety, disinter- 
estedness, and burning devotion to the Church, which insured 
their welcome as the instruments just then most needed by those 
whose position exacted from them the grave responsibility of 
providing for the Church in the terrible crisis through which she 
was passing. Such is the real history of the immense success of 
the early Jesuits. What occurred in Parma during the year and 
a half of Favre’s residence there was, in general, what happened 
elsewhere, almost everywhere where the Jesuits set their foot ; 
but the results there were no doubt shaped and coloured by the 
character of the man himself, and they belong in consequence to 
his particular history. We are struck at first sight by two 
things, which recur continually in other passages of his short and 
brilliant career. In the first place, though things were very bad 
as to the decadence of religion, there was an immense force of 
latent good, which seemed only to require to be appealed to, in 
order to show itself and its influence in the direction of general 
reformation. Such is ordinarily the state of a people which has 
fallen asleep over the tranquil possession of religion, whose 
ministers are mainly to blame for the general apathy. The 
other remarkable feature in the case is the irresistible attrac- 
tiveness which seems to have made Favre, at Parma and 
elsewhere, all through the years of his active ministry, the 
master of the hearts of those across whom he came. The 
very name and notion of a reformer are displeasing to tepid 
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Christians, and to none more than to ecclesiastics, on whose 
indolence, worldliness, or laxity, reproach is cast alike by the 
words of a preacher of renovation and by the example of his life. 
And yet, here as elsewhere, Favre seems to have made his way 
with the ecclesiastics first, and then with the people. 

It could not have been a merely natural gift which thus 
insured his success. Affable, amiable, gentle, winning, attractive, 
he doubtless was by nature; but qualities of this kind are not 
enough to bring about conversions, to make tepid priests and 
disorderly laymen renounce their lax or vicious courses, and join 
in a crusade in favour of strictness, purity of life, zeal for the 
salvation of the souls of others, and for the glory of God’s name 
in all that relates to divine worship and the public observance of 
His law. Favre possessed a truly Apostolic gift in this respect ; 
his weapons no doubt were wonderfully efficacious, and they 
were wielded by the hand of a master. Sermons, exhortations, 
the Spiritual Exercises, and last but by no means least, private 
conversations, all of which tended to the observance of the 
duties of the state of each, the frequenting of the sacraments, 
and the practice of mental or oral prayer—it was by means such 
as these that the city insensibly came to change its face so much 
that public opinion and common custom came round to the 
support of strictness, and men were as much remarked upon 
if they did not go often to confession and communion, as they 
had at first been marked for criticism if they did do so. The 
Exercises had a wonderful effect in producing this change and 
making it permanent. Favre was said by St. Ignatius to excel 
all men in his dexterity in managing this difficult and most 
delicate instrument of grace. In Parma every one was desirous 
of making the Exercises under his guidance, and when a man 
had once been through them, he became their teacher and 
propagator to others, and they were thus handed on and their 
effects widely spread. We find mention also, at Parma, of large 
numbers of persons going into retreat together, a practice which 
seems to have begun about this time, if this was not the first 
instance of it. It is clear that Favre could hardly have com- 
municated the whole system and course of the Spiritual 
Exercises to so many persons indiscriminately, and we must 
probably understand that in cases of this kind he confined 
himself to the meditations of the first week and those on the 
Passion of our Lord. The permanence of his work was secured 
by the manner in which he worked downwards through the 
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regular system of the Church, from the priests and religious to 
the laity in general, by the regulations which he introduced as 
to the frequentation of the sacraments, and as to the regular 
preaching of the Word of God and teaching the Christian 
doctrine. He induced several priests to give themselves up to 
this work, and established a confraternity of laymen, to which he 
gave a set of recommendations, which may as well be inserted 
here as a specimen of his method— 


I would not have you misled by the false notion, that in order to grow 
in godliness you require any sustenance other than that which has heretofore 
served to maintain you therein. Such was not the opinion or teaching of 
the philosopher, who, treating of bodily aliment, asserts that the substances 
suitable for the nourishment of our bodily frames, avail likewise for the 
increase of the same. Taught as you have been, by your own experience, 
that the holy exercises you are wont to perform are most efficacious in 
fostering the spirit of piety, you must needs be convinced that they will be 
of no less use in forwarding its increase. Among these you will ever chiefly 
prize the frequent partaking of that heavenly Bread, the soul’s choicest food, 
whence the angels and spirits of the blessed continually draw their nourish- 
ment. This Bread is far more necessary for the life of the soul than that we 
daily break for our bodily sustenance. You will, in like manner, value your 
devout practices, such as calling oneself daily to account, getting rid of sin 
by confession, meditating on the things of God and the truths that concern 
salvation, and lastly, assiduity in works of mercy. If by these several 
practices you have made any progress in self-knowledge or in the love of 
God and your neighbour, be assured that, in order to advance in the ways of 
Christ, you must persevere in these works with ever increasing fervour and 
diligence. 

Your daily life may be ordered as follows—Every evening, before retiring 
to rest, kneel down, and think over the four lasts things : the day of death, 
the final Judgment, the pains of hell, and the glories of Paradise. And I 
should like you to give as much time to meditating on one or other of these 
things, as it would take to recite three times the Pater noster and the Ave 
Maria. After this, pass in review your spiritual condition, making your 
examination on all the actions of the day; and after rendering due thanks to 
the divine mercy for favours received, be truly penitent for the sins you have 
committed, and resolve to confess them at a given time, and to a particular 
confessor. For this is a kind of spiritual confession, when a man finding 
out his sins, accuses himself of them before God with due sorrow, and with 
a firm resolution to confess them to the priest on an appointed day. Lastly, 
you must pray God to give to you and all the living a quiet and peaceful 
night, and to the dead who are in purgatory, pardon and relief, reciting three 
Paters and Aves for this intention. 

The same prayers in kind and number you must say on the following 
morning, that God may keep you and all living men from all stain of sin 
that day, and may give to the departed some relief from the fires of purgatory. 
If you have time, you may, before your crucifix, or during Mass, meditate on 
some point of the life of Jesus Christ, with the desire to conform your life 
and conduct to that great Model. After the priest has consecrated the Body 
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of Christ, or when he elevates It in the sight of the people, ask God to grant 
you the cure of your impurities and tribulations, and the graces you desire, 
such as fortitude of mind, the knowledge of yourselves, mutual fraternal 
charity ; and, lastly, that hunger and thirst after justice, which is one of His 
most precious gifts. You must also ask Jesus Christ to visit your soul in 
spiritual communion; and this manner of communicating will increase 
within you a certain hunger after that sublime mystery, while your soul 
rejoices, both in the remembrance of having received it not long ago, and 
in the hope of soon doing so again. This spiritual communion will be an 
excellent preparation for the Sacrament of the Eucharist, just as the spiritual 
confession, of which I have spoken, is forthe Sacrament of Penance. Never- 
theless, I wish every one to keep looking forward to the day, even while it is 
still distant, on which he is to cleanse his soul by confession, and to nourish 
it with the food of heaven. Wake up and renew daily in your mind the 
thought of this sacrament, arranging your time in such a way that you may 
spend some of the days in thanksgiving for having received it, and the 
others in preparation for receiving it again. In this way it will be clearly 
seen that you honour and reverence those holy and venerable mysteries ; 
otherwise there will be danger either of your not preserving this heavenly 
food within you, as you ought, or of your not receiving it with becoming 
eagerness of desire. Do not be wanting to yourselves in this matter, and 
endeavour to receive these holy sacraments at least once a week. 

Now with regard to other devotions, such as prayer, meditation, and 
the like, take care to direct them according to the following intentions, either 
to all, or to any one in particular. First to the glory of God and of the 
saints, then to the good of your own soul, and, lastly, to the profit of others ; 
thus you will every day by means of these pious duties progress in virtue, 
such as humility, patience, prudence, and others like these, rendering 
yourselves by their means more fit to do good work. You will grow 
in the knowledge and love of God, your charity to men will be increased, 
and so advancing steadily, as by certain steps, in the spiritual path, you will 
surely and safely proceed along the way of salvation. 

As regards the affairs of this world, and everything concerning the body, 
you must so regulate your thoughts and intentions that all your bodily 
occupations and exertions may be directed to the glory of God, your own 
spiritual good, or that of those for whom you are outwardly labouring. 
Strive therefore that, working or resting, God may be your first motive, then 
your own and your neighbour’s salvation, and afterwards the welfare of your 
body and of that of others; and last of all, the care of your family and 
whatever may be judged needful for the life and sustenance of the body. 
Thus there will be no confusion or disorder in your life, so long as worldly 
goods are made subservient to the body, the body to the soul, the soul to 
God ; if your gains are made with a view to the necessities of the body; if 
the health of the body is considered with reference to the salvation of the 
soul; and if the aims of your soul are always guided by the rule of the 
eternal law. This last then must be the first thing from which you start, and 
your duties must be arranged in this order: your first duty is to your soul, 
and then other things may come, always remembering that the good of the 
soul is to be the final object in everything. We must not be like those who 
think that they ought to begin from family cares and the interests of the 
body, and that, when these things are set in order, they will find it easier to 
attend to their spiritual concerns. In the same way as regards your 
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neighbour; you should, as far as possible, consider his soul before your body, 
so that, supposing it were in your power, by the use of one and the same 
means to save yourselves from the death of the body, and him from that of 
the soul, you should far more readily think of the danger of the latter, than 
of the danger of the former: If you observe this order in your actions, you 
will easily obtain that perseverance in leading a good life which you desire. 


These rules may suffice to show the simple practical spirit 
in which Peter Favre guided souls to God, by means of the 
frequentation of the sacraments and the simple exercises of 
prayer and self-examination. The paper just quoted might 
well be placed side by side with St. Francis Xavier's “ Daily 
Exercise of a Christian,”! as showing the teaching of the 
earliest Fathers of the Society of Jesus, a teaching which 
has become traditional in it. We may trace in Favre's direc- 
tion much of the method pursued with himself by St. Ignatius, 
particularly in the absence of any special injunction of the 
practice of formal meditation. Those familiar with the 
Spiritual Exercises will also understand how entirely Favre's 
instruction is formed in their mould. This time of missionary 
work, as it may be called, at Parma, is almost unique in the 
chain of the various labours with which he was engaged during 
the five years to which his life after this date was limited. 
He was never afterwards a simple Apostolic preacher in a city 
where there was no division as to the Faith and no controversy 
to be carried on with heretical teachers. Favre was one of the 
most learned men of his age, and he had, as the record of his 
private thoughts shows us, an instinctive horror of, and shrink- 


ing from, heresy as a deadly personal insult to our Lord in His_ 


Church. But his mind was not cast in a controversial mould, 
he loved to look at everything from God’s point of view, to see 
the good in all and lay hold of that; he had little faith in merely 
intellectual triumphs, and did not believe that the intellect went 
wrong in any one before the will had become depraved and 
the morals corrupt. And yet it is certain that the reaction in 
Germany against the Lutheran heresy and the whole brood of 
forms of falsehood kindred to that, has Favre as its parent, 
and must be dated from his journey to Worms and Ratisbon, 
the Pope’s order for which he received while at Parma. From 
this time forth his work lay chiefly in the two countries of 
Germany and the Peninsula; and besides the rallying of 
German Catholicism, which was the effect of his presence in 
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the former country, he served the Church in another manner in 
Spain and Portugal, by conciliating the minds of the sove- 
reigns and men in power, both in Church and State, to the 
newly instituted Society, of which he may be said to have 
been, in this sense, the second founder. To these two heads 
of his work we must add a third—the immense fruit which 
his personal influence and example produced in the souls of a 
large number of men of all ages and almost of all conditions, 
many of them, however, students of universities and priests, 
already beneficed, who entered the Society in Germany or in 
Spain. The Society of Jesus was at that time the new order, 
in many respects adapted specially to the needs of the day, 
wielding a new and wonderfully successful weapon of conver- 
sion in the Spiritual Exercises, bringing back the frequentation 
of the sacraments, restoring purity, strictness, and reverence to 
the sanctuary, casting abroad freely and gratuitously that Word 
of God which in many parts of the Christian world had become 
almost silent, or, at least, dishonoured ; and drawing to itself by 
an irresistible attraction a whole multitude of generous, ardent, 
and aspiring hearts by its perfect self-abnegation and its resolute 
adherence to the example of the great King, in Whose army it 
aimed at being the band most devoted to His personal com- 
panionship. Each generation of Christians has a number of 
choice and noble souls among its children, and they fly 
naturally to that part of the battle line of the Church where 
the flag of the Cross seems to invite the most heroic and 
chivalrous devotion, especially if around it are grouped a few 
chosen warriors whose whole character and manner speak with 
the silent eloquence of sanctity. Any one who reads the 
history of the Society must see that men flocked into it 
almost before it was prepared to train them, before its rules 
were made or constitution arranged, and that in many cases 
there could be but little novitiate for workers who were needed 
almost at once in the front line of the battle. Under such 
circumstances the great unity of spirit, which the early com- 
panions of St. Ignatius had learnt in their years of quiet 
waiting at the University of Paris, was of immense importance 
in preventing diversities of method and government, and, indeed, 
in the case of Portugal it did not quite suffice for this result. 
But the greatest good of all was done by the presence of a man 
like Peter Favre, who left behind him, wherever he went, the very 
type and impress of the Exercises, as well as the indescribable 
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fragrance of a sanctity formed upon them, the winning power 
of which no well-disposed heart seemed capable of resisting. 
Favre made two stays of unequal length in Germany. He 
was sent, as we have said, in 1540, from Parma, in the midst of 
his successful work for souls, in the course of which he won 
several noble hearts to join the Society, the most famous of 
whom was perhaps Antonio Criminale, who went out to India 
to St. Francis Xavier, and became the first martyr of the Society 
of Jesus in the East. The object of Favre’s mission to Germany 
was that he might accompany the Emperor’s envoy, Pedro Ortiz, 
first to the Conference at Worms, and thence to the Diet at 
Ratisbon. He reached Worms in October, 1540, remaining 
there till the following January, when he went to Spires, to 
which city the conference between the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants was transferred, and thence to Ratisbon when the Imperial 
Diet met in April. The Society having been approved, Favre 
made his solemn profession as one of its religious, in a Church 
of our Lady, at Ratisbon, on July 9th of that year. Towards the 
end of the same month he left for Spain, in company with Ortiz. 
Favre had no very high opinion, as we have said, of the 
beneficial effects of simple controversy, and he must have felt, 
both at Worms and at Spires, that if there are to be public 
discussions with heretics, it is the worst possible policy to allow 
them to assume publicly, in the midst of a still Catholic popu- 
lation, a position of equality with and open defiance of the 
authority of the Church, and still more, to endeavour at the 
same time to win them over by measures which seem to them 
to involve a compromise of principle on the Catholic side. 
We may judge of the miserable state of Germany at the 
time, from one or two facts which turn up in the narrative of 
the life of Favre at this point. The first is, that when he 
arrived at Worms, he found that ten out of the eleven Catholic 
disputants were half or more than half gained over to the 
Protestant side, while yet Granvelle, the president of the Con- 
ference, would not allow Favre himself to enter the lists with 
Melancthon; and another is that in a letter written to the 
Fathers at Rome at this time, he says, “Would to God that 
there were in this city of Worms as many as two or three priests 
not living in concubinage, or guilty of other public and notorious 
crimes!” Still he was not discouraged, and set himself to 
work at once to reform the manners of the people generally, 
and especially of the priests. At Spires there was a most 
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unprofitable argument between Melancthon and Eckius, and the 
disputation was given up on the approaching assemblage of the 
Diet at Ratisbon. It was now that Favre began to exercise his 
wonderful talent of easy attractive conversation, which, together 
with the Spiritual Exercises, wrought immense changes in a 
great number of princes, prelates, nobles, and others, leading 
men of the Empire, through whose means it may truly be said 
that Favre revived the drooping fortunes of the Church in 
Germany, and prepared in large measure the great Catholic 
reaction. We learn also from his biographies and from his own 
journal, that it was in these journeys into and through Germany 
that he learnt his beautiful practice of finding in everything he 
saw, or heard, or met with, a subject of prayer or thanksgiving, 
and his way of invoking the angel guardians of the towns and 
villages through which he passed, and the saints venerated in 
or connected with those places. About this time, he tells us that 
he fell in with the writings of St. Gertrude, of whom he often 
reminds us in his spiritual diary, and we may perhaps claim 
some share in his universal readiness for devotion for the in- 
struction of his early master, Peter Veillard. A man like Favre 
soon drew round himself all the best spirits of the brilliant 
assembly at Ratisbon, and in his private memoranda heegives 
thanks to God for the great good which he was enabled to effect 
among the great people whom he met there, by hearing their 
confessions, helping them to set their life in order, and giving 
them the Spiritual Exercises. They had come to Ratisbon for 
something different from this; but they carried away from the 
Diet seeds of good which they had not expected, and which were 
afterwards to ripen and fructify in their souls. The Duke of 
Savoy, two Papal Nuncios, many of the greatest Spanish nobles, 
the Ambassador of the King of Portugal, and a host of others, 
were among those who became Favre's scholars in spirituality. 
Some people accused him of witchcraft, and he is said to have 
desired very much that this accusation should be brought before 
the Diet by the heretics, some of whom he even hoped to gain 
over if they would but make trial of the Exercises. 

As we have mentioned Favre's desire of gaining over the 
heretics, we may here insert a letter which he wrote on the 
method to be pursued with them to Father Laynez, at Worms—— 


You have more than once written to ask me to trace out some sort of 
rules for the guidance of those who may desire to labour among heretics 
for the salvation of others without prejudice to their own. I have not 
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hitherto answered, for many sufficient reasons. In the first place I have 
never yet been able to find time for maturing the subject sufficiently, as 
the concerns I am occupied in leave me no leisure ; next, my late illness has 
so weakened me that it is with difficulty that I can guide my pen; and 
lastly, nothing that satisfied me came to my mind. However, I will now 
write down what comes to my pen. 

First of all, it is essential that whoever desires to be useful to heretics in 
our day should both nourish in himself a great affection for them and show 
it in action, removing from his own mind those unfavourable imaginations 
which make us think less well of them. The next thing is, to win their 
goodwill and inclinations to such an extent that they may reciprocate our 
kind feelings and think well of us. This may easily be done by speaking to 
them affectionately, and dwelling in familiar conversations on those points 
only on which they agree with us, avoiding everything like a dispute, in 
which one side always assumes an air of superiority, and shows contempt of 
the other. Those subjects should be first chosen in which there is a 
sympathy and union of wills, rather than those which tend to disunite 
them by opposition of opinion. These Lutherans are, as the Apostle says, 
children led away to their destruction. The first thing that they lose is their 
piety and power of doing good works; after this comes the loss of the true 
faith. Hence the work of their redemption should begin by replanting in 
the will good principles leading to right actions, and then go on to those 
which lead to a right belief. This order of proceeding is the reverse of 
that which was followed in the early times of the infant Church, when 
Gentiles were being converted by the faith. Then, the first thing was to 
convince unbelievers of their errors, and afterwards, with great prudence, 
lead them on to the ways of living and acting according to the rules of the 
faith. 

Therefore, if it falls to our lot to have the care of the soul of a person 
whose intellect is darkened by errors, and at the same time whose heart 
is. full of vices, we must first employ every effort and art to heal him 
of his vices, and then to convince of his errors. A priest once came to 
me, begging and entreating that I would, if possible, prove to him by 
sound arguments the falsehood of the opinion which he held, that priests 
ought to be allowed to marry. When I had heard this I got him, by 
courtesy and kindness, to open his heart to me, and discovered that his 
soul had been for many years in a bad state from his being ensnared by love 
for wicked women. I put the question of his doubts altogether aside for the 
time, and tried to lead him adroitly to detest his evil ways, and the result 
was that no sooner had he, by the help of God, abandoned his sin, and 
dismissed a woman of bad life whom he maintained, than his mind was set 
free from all doubts, and I heard no more of those errors contrary to the 
Church’s teaching, which had arisen and increased in consequence of his 
dissolute life. 

Since one of the commonest errors of the Lutherans is the ascribing merit 
to faith alone, denying it altogether to good works, the right way to proceed 
in the matter of their conversion is to begin by exciting them to the 
performance of good works, and to come to the question of faith afterwards. 
Thus, when a heretic denies the Church’s power to make the hearing of 
Mass or reciting the divine office an obligation under pain of grievous sin, 
we should strive to bring him to practise these and other pious exercises. 
because he abandoned them before forsaking the faith. Besides this, we 
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should remember what is the principal prop on which these leaders and 
teachers of heresy rely in maintaining their errors, in opposition to the 
precepts of the Church and the rules of the holy Fathers. They say that 
they have not sufficient strength to obey God, and that the Church’s laws 
and precepts are intolerable to human nature. They ought, therefore, to be 
encouraged to trust in God with all the energy of their minds, and so make 
themselves capable, by His help and grace, not only of keeping the precepts, 
but of advancing to greater and more perfect things. 

My own belief is, that if it were possible, by force of learning and ardent 
zeal, to persuade Luther himself to root out his vicious inclinations and 
observe the pious practices of the Church, and so to resolve readily on 
obeying the precepts, he would by these means alone, without any religious 
controversy, cease to be a heretic. It is nevertheless true that it demands 
great force of virtue, and much grace from God, to acquire this interior 
submission of mind and readiness of will ; and, as it is difficult to conceive 
the existence of such sentiments in these men, steeped as they are in the 
mire of vice, and wholly estranged from God, there can be little or no hope 
of bringing them back to a better way. However this may be, it is my 
opinion that there is more good to be done to the souls of heretics by 
conversing with them familiarly on the amendment of life, the beauty of 
virtue, the diligent practice of prayer, the final judgment, eternal punishment, 
and every subject relating and tending to a reformation of morals, than by 
confounding them with many arguments and authorities. To sum up the 
whole briefly, what I say is, that these persons need to be properly incited 
and encouraged to correct their vicious habits, and to open their hearts 
to the fear and love of God and the desire of doing good works. By these 
remedies they will be healed of their spiritual diseases, especially of that 
disgust for divine things which is found in them, and of their continual 
mental distraction ; for these are not the least of their spiritual maladies, 
seeing that they have the effect, not only of blunting the edge of their 
intellects, but of weakening their whole mental and bodily vigour. May 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of men, Who well knows that it is not in the 
power of His written Word thoroughly to soften their hearts, deign to touch 
and move the souls of the heretics by His divine grace ! 


There can be no question that the method here proposed for 
dealing with heretics can never, at any time of the Church, be 
without its immense value and almost certain fruit. At the 
same time it is plain that it is not only perfectly characteristic 
of Favre's gentle loving nature, but it has also a peculiar fitness 
for times such as those in which it was his lot to dispute with 
the followers of Luther and Melancthon. The names of these 
unfortunate men come down to us, at the distance of three 
centuries, with the softening halo of historic renown upon them ; 
it is hard for us to imagine that Luther and Calvin, for instance, 
were men so bad as investigation shows them to have been, and as 
they must have been felt to be by their Catholic contemporaries. 
In our own time, the parallel to the heretics of whom Favre 


_writes, that if they could but give up their vicious inclinations 
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and observe the pious practices of the Church and the com- 
mandments of God, they would cease to be heretics, is probably 
to be found among the apostates in Germany and Switzerland, 
whom Prince Bismarck is doing his best to form into a State 
Church like that founded by Henry the Eighth in England, 
rather than among the leaders and teachers of Protestant 
communities whose separation from the Church dates back to 
the time of the Reformation. As a general rule, the men with 
whom we have to deal in countries like our own, have never 
been led away from the faith by their own passions, but have 
inherited partial distortions and mutilations of it from their 
ancestors. In such cases, the open demonstration of the truth 
and the exposure of error may be expected by the grace of 
God to have their natural effect in producing conviction, except 
in cases where pride, or other more degrading passions, have 
drawn a cloud over the eyes of the soul. 

We have said that Favre made his profession as a Father 
of the Society of Jesus on July the oth, in the year 1541, 
in a Church of our Blessed Lady at Ratisbon. His stay in 
Germany at the time was to be short, as Pedro Ortiz, in whose 
company he was, had to start for Spain by order of Charles 
the Fifth. They left Ratisbon on July 27, and reached Madrid 
after a long and adventurous journey of three months, It is 
not quite easy to trace the route of the travellers, as Favre 
mentions Nancy, Marseilles, and Narbonne in a way that seems 
to imply that he had been in each on his journey, and it is 
certain that he visited his native village of Villaret in Savoy 
at this time. Nancy, or its neighbourhood, was the scene of 
a characteristic adventure. The travellers were discovered to 
be Spaniards, and seized as prisoners by the garrison of a small 
fortress, on whom, however, one and all, Favre produced such 
an impression by his sweet and heavenly manner of conversation 
that they became as children in his hands, the captain of the 
fortress went to confession to him, and in a few days set the 
whole party free without asking any ransom. It was now that 
Favre paid his last visit, of several days, to his home, family, 
and neighbours; he was received by them all as a saint, and 
preached to and exhorted them with the greatest fervour. Here 
is a characteristic anecdote of this visit. 


When they reached Alex, a small village not far from Geneva, they fell 
in with the noble D. Mark of Arenthon, the lord of the place, who recognized 
Favre, and courteously invited him to take up his abode in his house, and 
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rest there for awhile. He stayed there three days, to the infinite consolation 
of all the family, who were never weary of gathering round him to hear him 
speak of heavenly things, and of his hopes for the conversion of the German 
heretics. He never went out during that time, and passed many hours in 

a prayer, either in the solitude of his chamber, or in the chapel of the castle, 

id fe where he said Mass daily. Wilhelmina d’Arenthon, Mark’s daughter, at 

: that time a girl of eighteen, was determined, with some companions of hers, 
to watch and find out what the father did when he was alone, and not once 
but many times, she saw him with his face all on fire, quite out of himself, 
and rapt in an ecstasy. Struck with astonishment, she ran to tell what she 
had seen to the household, and she always retained so lively a recollection of 
it, that fifty-five years afterwards she was able to declare it on oath in the 
Process, always speaking of Favre as “ Blessed” or “the Saint.” 


Favre's work during this short visit to Spain was preaching, 
hearing confessions, instructing in the Exercises, and the like, 
whenever he had occasion, but he had a great deal to do with 
nobles, prelates, and grandees, many of whom he had met at 
Ratisbon, and in this way he made the Society, its manner of 
life and object, well known in this country, where before this 
time considerable prejudice had existed against Ignatius and 
his followers. He was very soon ordered to return to Germany 
by the Pope, as his presence was urgently needed to support 
the Catholic cause against the heretics, and the still more 
formidable mischief occasioned by Catholics of bad _ lives, 
whose lax conduct was undermining their faith, The chief 

é ostensible fruit of his short stay in Spain, which ended with 
“ the close of the year 1541, was, that he carried back with him 
; as novices of the Society, two priests who afterwards became 
highly distinguished, John Aragonio and Alvaro Alfonso, 
chaplains of the two Princesses, Mary and Jane, and that at 
Barcelona, where he was detained by bad weather, he made 
the acquaintance of Francis Borgia, at that time Viceroy of 
Catalonia, who owed to him his first knowledge of the Society, 
and his great veneration for the wisdom of Ignatius. 

Favre reached Spires again in April, 1542, and for more 
than two years from this time he was labouring with great 
. success in Spires itself, at Mayence, at Cologne, at Louvain, 

and elsewhere. At Spires he had to deal with a very strong 
prejudice which had been raised against him on the news of 
his return, it having been reported that he was come with 
Inquisitorial power to reform the clergy by force. Favre soon 
managed to disabuse the minds of a few of the best of the 
clergy, and by their means brought round the rest, and the 
whole town after them. He was a long time at Mayence, with 
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the Archbishop, Albert of Brandenburg, over whom he gained 
a great influence, which he used to guide him in many most 
wholesome measures for the improvement both of clergy and 
people. It was at Mayence that he fell in with one of his 
greatest disciples, now known in the annals of the Church as 
the Blessed Peter Canisius, who was to take up his work in 
Germany, and to become the great support of the Church in 
that country. His work at Cologne, which he visited twice, 
at first for a stay of a few days, was, if possible, to bring 
back to full loyalty to the faith the Archbishop Hermann, who 
was inclining to heresy. Hermann listened with great courtesy 
to the strong remonstrances made to him by Favre on his first 
visit, and Favre even wrote to the Pope’s Nuncio that the work 
for which he was sent was done, and he might return to 
Mayence. Afterwards, as it turned out, Hermann relapsed, and 
even began openly to employ the heretical teachers in his 
diocese. In the meantime, Favre received orders to prepare 
to embark for Portugal. The good King of Portugal, John the 
Third, the friend of St. Francis Xavier (who had sailed for 
India from Lisbon between two and three years before this 
time), was about to give his daughter in marriage to Philip, 
Prince of Spain, and desired two of the Society to accompany 
her as chaplains, naming Favre as one of the two. Requests 
of this kind were inconvenient to Ignatius, but King John had 
done too much for the Society to be refused, and, moreover, 
at that early stage of the history of the Society, there was 
often great good to be done by making it known to persons 
whose power might enable them to further its progress. Favre's 
way from Cologne to Antwerp took him through Louvain, 
where there were a large number of young men among the 
students of the University who were only waiting the influence 
of his presence and example to enrol themselves as novices 
of the Society. Francis Strada, whom Favre had known at 
Brescia some years before, was now at Louvain, preaching with 
great effect, though not yet a priest. Favre was detained at 
Louvain many weeks by a ‘serious illness, during which he 
carried on a sort of apostolate from his sick-bed, and the illness 
lasted long enough for letters to reach him countermanding 
his voyage to Portugal, whither he was to send on a number 
of young students for the new College of Coimbra, returning 
himself to Cologne, where the Archbishop was again going 
wrong, more fatally than before. This was at the end of 1543. 
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Favre spent the first half of 1544 at Cologne, labouring in 
every possible way in support of the Catholic cause, and with 
so much success, as to drive Bucer and Melancthon out of the 
city by his controversy with them. In July, he left Cologne, 
the order to go to Portugal being renewed, and sailed from a 
port near Antwerp for Lisbon, which he reached towards 
the end of August. He did not live to return to Germany, 
but his work was carried on by his spiritual children, more 
especially by Peter Canisius. 

This is the most natural point of his life at which to speak 
of the AMemoriale to which we have already more than once 
alluded, and which has never been published until our own 
time. It is the most true and vivid record that can be 
imagined of the spiritual life of this singularly beautiful 
character—a sort of private diary, in which are noted, not so 
much the outward events of his life as the thoughts that passed 
in his soul, the “lights” that came to him in meditation or at 
Mass, his reflections on the vicissitudes of his spiritual career, 
his aspirations for the good of others, and the fruits of his 
own experience in the way of God and the path of perfection. 
It was begun at Spires in the summer of 1542, and a very 
large portion of it relates to the stay in Germany of which 
we have been speaking, but at the beginning he makes a sort 
of retrospect of his past up to that time, enumerating the 
principal blessings for which he had to thank God. It con- 
tinues to the year in which he died, but the entries in the last 
twelve months are by no means so full and frequent as those 
made while in Germany. It is a book which, after all due 
allowance has been made for the great difference of the 
circumstances of the two writers, may be said to resemble in 
may respects the /usinuationes Divine Pietatis of St. Gertrude, 
and if it does not equal them in their exceeding tranquil beauty 
and heavenly richness of imagination, it breathes, notwith- 
standing, the same spirit of tender piety, the same deep humility, 
and the same penetrating illumination of spiritual wisdom. 
It is a book in which the most careful study will constantly 
find new treasures, and we cannot doubt that now that it has 
been given to the world it will become, in many respects, a 
handbook of spirituality, of which those called to walk along 
the same path will gratefully avail themselves. We can only 
refer to it here as throwing light on the extreme activity of 
Peter Favre during the time of which it is a sort of personal 
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chronicle. This most busily occupied apostle, as we may well 
call him, with hardly a moment to call his own from the 
demands made on his time for every conceivable purpose 
connected with religion and the conversion or guidance of 
souls, was able not only to live an interior life with God 
through all the distractions of his various enterprizes, as must 
be the rule for all who hope to labour in such a field with 
any success, but to overflow with the sweetest and tenderest 
piety, the purest charity, the simplest devotion, almost as if 
he had been a monk in a secluded monastery, occupied with 
nothing but prayer and contemplation, chanting his office, and 
honouring day after day the saints of God and the mysteries 
of the lives of Jesus and Mary, as they came round upon him 
in the Calendar of the Church. 

We would gladly make extracts from this precious book, 
but our space is nearly exhausted, and we must hasten to the 
end of this brief sketch. When Peter Favre landed at Lisbon 
on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1544, he had a little less than two 
years to live. King John soon discovered what a treasure he was 
about to send into Spain with his daughter, and resolved, very 
early in his acquaintance with Favre, to keep him at his own 
Court. Favre took an early opportunity of visiting the College 
of Coimbra, now crowded with students, many of them his own 
spiritual children, and all eagerly desirous to see and converse 
with a man whom they considered as a saint. They were men 
of all nations, full of fervour, both for study and for practices 
of piety, all of them, as he testifies, really pressing on with 
resolution in the path of perfection, their ardour rather requiring 
to be restrained than to be stimulated. A large number of the 
choicest students of the University, here, as at Louvain, were 
pressing for admission into the Society. Favre admitted a 
select few, some of whom became afterwards famous in various 
ways. After a month spent at Coimbra, he was recalled to the 
Court at Evora; but notwithstanding the King’s desire to retain 
him, it was the wish of Ignatius that he should go to Spain to 
the Court of Prince Philip, in order that he might be of use 
in furthering the introduction of the Society into that great 
Catholic kingdom. He left Evora in March, 1545, after writing 
a tender letter of leavetaking to the students at Coimbra, and 
in a few days reached Salamanca, passing thence to Valladolid 
in the company of Father Araoz. The reception of the two 
fathers by the young Prince and Princess was very cordial, 
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and they soon gained the affection of the Spanish nobles in 
the suite of Philip, while the Portuguese in attendance on the 
Princess Maria had already made their acquaintance, and given 
them their confidence, in their own country. Favre attributed 
the great success which attended these first beginnings of the 
Society in Spain to the many sufferings and persecutions which 
Ignatius himself had undergone there in the time which passed 
between his return from the Holy Land and his setting out for 
the University of Paris. 

The happiness and splendour of the Court of the young 
Prince and Princess at Valladolid were suddenly destroyed 
by the death of the latter, early in July, a few days after she 
had given birth to a son, who grew up to be the unfortunate 
Don Carlos. After the funeral of his wife, Philip could not 
stay at Valladolid, and went to Madrid, ordering the two 
fathers to follow him. There, for nearly a year that yet 
remained before he finally left Spain, Favre laboured in his 
peculiar Apostolate, hearing confessions, guiding souls, winning 
friends on every side, receiving novices, accepting foundations for 
the Society in but a few cities out of many in which they were 
offered, on account of the scarcity of sufficiently trained subjects 
to place in them, and generally making it known and beloved 
all over Spain. So great was the opinion entertained of him in 
that country that when, a few months-later, the tidings of his 
death arrived, it was a common opinion that the Society would 
now fall, because it had lost its principal and necessary support. 

At the beginning of the year 1546 it had been decided at 
Rome that Favre should be sent to the Council of Trent, with 
two others of the Society, as theologians to the Pope. Steps 
were taken by Ignatius to induce Philip to consent to his 
departure. Just about the same time King John of Portugal 
was applying that he might be sent as Patriarch to Ethiopia, 
the Christians of which country might, it was thought, be 
brought to abandon their schism and reunite themselves to 
the Church. It turned out that he was not to go either to 
Trent or Ethiopia. He left Madrid in Holy Week, 1546, and 
proceeded towards Barcelona. He had instructions to pass 
by Gandia, where Francis Borgia, now Duke of Gandia, was 
preparing to found a College and University of the Society. 
Francis Borgia was now free to accomplish his long cherished 
desire to give himself entirely to the service of God, a desire 
which had been strong in his heart ever since the memorable 
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day when he had had to identify the body of the good Empress 
Isabella by lifting up the cover of the coffin and gazing on her 
disfigured face. His own wife was just dead, and he was as yet 
uncertain in what institute he should devote himself to God. 
Favre's visit to Gandia lasted for a month. He laid the first 
stone of the new University, and, a far more important work, 
he gave the Spiritual Exercises to the duke himself. The result 
was the determination of Francis to enter the Society of Jesus 
as soon as might be possible to him. He little thought that he 
was to take in it the place of the holy and winning father from 
whom he received the meditations of St. Ignatius. 

So it was to be. Favre was ill at Barcelona before he could 
sail, and was urged to delay his voyage. But he had but one 
idea, that of obeying the order given him to present himself to 
the Pope. He sailed on June 21, and was at the gates of Rome 
in less than a month. It is said that Ignatius hesitated to allow 
him to come at that terribly dangerous season of the year, but 
the other fathers listened only to their own eagerness to see 
Favre once more, or, in the case of many of them, for the first 
time, and the prudence of the General was overruled. Favre 
had hardly been in Rome a week, enjoying the renewal of his 
long disused intercourse with the “father of his soul,” when his 
illness returned with malignant force, and in a few days his 
recovery was despaired of. Full of joy at the thought of being 
with his God, he calmed and encouraged his weeping friends, 
and prepared himself once more for that last moment for which 
his whole life had been a preparation. He died in the arms of 
St. Ignatius, in the afternoon of August 1, the feast of St. Peter's 
Chains, which that year fell upon a Sunday. 

Favre’s latest biographer tells us how a feeling of peace and 
joy came over the fathers at Rome almost at the moment of 
their great loss; how St. Ignatius, in announcing his death to the 
Society, left out the usual order that Masses should be celebrated 
for the repose of his soul, and spoke of him as an intercessor 
gained to the Society in heaven; how St. Francis Xavier in 
the Indies, on his first voyage after receiving the news of his 
death, invoked his assistance in a terrible tempest; and how 
St. Francis Borgia at Gandia, saw him at the moment of his 
death, in great glory, “saying great things concerning Christ's 
obedience and his own, expressing the greatest happiness at 
having died for obedience, and promising never to cease to 
pour forth supplications to God for the Church.” Ignatius, in 
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order to calm the grief of the fathers at Rome, communicated 
to them at this time the hitherto secret intention of Borgia 
to enter the Society. Favre was counted as a saint from the 
first, and we find the same opinion of him held by St. Francis 
de Sales in the generation after his own. His name has 
always been great among the children of the Society, and yet 
it is not to them that he owes his present position in their 
Calendar among the beatified servants of God. It was in 
his own country, at Villaret, among the rugged mountains of 
Savoy, where he had tended his sheep as a boy, and preached 
like a little apostle to the villagers on the Sundays and festivals, 
that religious veneration was paid to him, a chapel built on the 
spot on which he was born, Mass celebrated solemnly on the 
anniversary of his death, and a pilgrimage established in his 
honour. The successive bishops of Geneva, afterwards of 
Annecy—among them St. Francis of Sales, already mentioned, 
in many ways a kindred spirit to his gentle and tender-hearted 
countryman—permitted and encouraged this veneration, which 
survived even the French Revolution, in which the chapel was 
destroyed, only to be rebuilt and honoured afresh when the evil 
days passed away. It was this perpetual veneration, accom- 
panied as it was by miracles, of which there was juridical proof 
in two Processes made, one at the close of the sixteenth century, 
and one in our own time, that furnished the ground for the 
decree lately made at Rome by which his cu/tus is ratified, and 
his name enrolled among the Blessed. 

The beatifications and canonizations of the chosen servants 
of God are governed, we cannot doubt, by a Providential law, 
both as to the persons selected for veneration, and the time 
when such veneration is introduced. The needs of the Church 
are nowhere greater than in Germany, and within the few last 
years she has proposed both Peter Canisius and Peter Favre 
to the homage of her children. There is to our mind a 
peculiar beauty about the circumstances of the beatification of 
Peter Favre, for it has thus come about that the poor peasants 
of Villaret may be said twice over to have given a saint to 
the Society of Jesus. In its earliest years, Peter Favre, after 
Ignatius, was its greatest support in Europe, as Francis Xavier, 
his fellow-student, carried its name in glory to the furthest 
limits of the East. And now, when the hand of persecution is 
heavier upon the Society than it has ever been save once before, 
when for a time its very name was wiped away, when in 
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Germany, in particular, the country which owes so much 
to Favre, his brethren are proscribed and calumniated and 
despoiled—amid, we regret to say, the applause of Englishmen, 
who profess to love justice and hate oppression and iniquity— 
once more that little village among the lonely mountains 
has helped the Society in its hour of need, by placing the 
crown of beatification on the head of the first disciple of 
Ignatius, and thereby assuring to his children, by a fresh 
pledge, the assistance of the saints of heaven, each of whom 
is a thousand times more powerful to protect them than all 
the Emperors and Princes of the world to persecute them. 
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CHAPTER XXX.—THE CHILDREN IN THE MARKET-PLACE. 


SOME weeks ago I had‘to chronicle a remarkable fall in the 
spirits of my friend Wotton, who, as my readers are aware, 
was much exercised in mind at the time by the pilgrimage 
to Paray-le-Monial and other manifestations of Catholic 
devotion of the same kind. His depression continued, as I 
observed whenever we met, up to the beginning of November 
last, just before which date he was at his lowest, on account 
of the apparent chances of a monarchical restoration in France. 
The letter of the Comte de Chambord, which seemed to 
destroy those chances, at least for the time, revived my friend’s 
drooping courage and restored his equanimity. He no longer 
dreams about white flags and /ettres de cachet. It is perhaps 
on account of his own deliverance from terror, that he has 
become more pleasant and liberal upon Catholic affairs, and 
in the conversations which I have lately held with him, he 
has almost come round to his former friendliness, though of 
course he is not really more Catholic. He confided to me the 
other day, when he was driven into my chambers, as he chose 
to say, by the terrible fog in the street as he was passing, that 
he was seriously alarmed at certain late disclosures as to the 
dealings of Prince Bismarck with English newspapers, some of 
whose writers are now said to have been subsidized by the 
Prussian Chancellor. He had always been a firm believer in 
the incorruptibility of the Press. 

“T can't tell you, of course,” I said, “whether it is true or 
not that our writers are paid in so much good coin; but I must 
confess to have no very high opinion of the absolute incorrupti- 
bility of a good many of our anonymous lights. They are 
open enough to social bribes, and it is quite certain that the 
manipulation of the Press is a common thing enough abroad. If 
English writers are not to be bought out and out, so as to be the 
mere tools of their purchasers, it is probably because it would 
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not pay in the long run. I fear there is enough of Bismarckism 
in the country to account for the justification of persecution 
which we have seen in some of the papers.” 

We then spoke of a certain projected meeting which it was 
proposed to hold in the course of a few weeks in order to 
express the sympathy of Englishmen of a certain class with 
the late tyrannical measures in Prussia, and over which an aged 
nobleman was expected to preside, one of whose boasts was 
that he had spent his life in advocating the cause of civil and 
religious liberty. Just at that time Bodham Green chanced to 
look in too, whether driven to port by the fog or not, I cannot 
tell, and as the nobleman in question is one of his favourite 
aversions, he soon broke in upon our discussion. 

“ Civil and religious liberty!” said Bodham ; “there's not a 
man in England with more of the persecutor about him than 
Lord -——-. Read the Durham Letter, and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill as he proposed it to the House of Commons! 
Remember his manner to the Dean of Hereford when the 
latter tried to resist having Dr. H thrust upon him as 
bishop. There’s a whole Star Chamber in the breast of men 
of that stamp, and if they were dominant, we should have 
Bismarckian legislation at once in England and Ireland.” 

I tried to moderate my friend, as he might have got into an 
angry tussle with Wotton on the subject of Liberalism. So I 
asked the latter how people like the nobleman in question 
justified their adhesion to what, in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, was simple brutal persecution, with hardly a disguise 
about it. He answered that he did not himself understand 
how any true Liberal could applaud the Falck laws, but that 
the reasons alleged were two—the Vatican decrees, and the 
assumption by the Pope of jurisdiction over the Emperor of 
Germany. 

“T don’t understand what they say about the Vatican 
decrees,” he said, “and we have talked them over before. It is 
clear to any impartial and dispassionate outsider that if they 
have made a change in the system of the Church, it is a change 
that affects the bishops and clergy, and Catholics in general, in 
what relates to their faith, and yet it is equally clear that they 
are quite unconscious of any vital change, and are in the mass 
loyal with all their hearts to the Vatican Council. But I should 
like to hear what you say about the Pope’s letter, in which, if I 
remember right, he claimed a sort of right over all Christians.” 
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“T think what the Pope did say,” said Bodham Green, “ was 
that every baptized Christian in some way belonged to him, and 
a more inoffensive statement can hardly be imagined. It is quite 
clear that the letter was written in the fulness of his heart, to a 
man whom he had reason to regard as a friend from the letters 
which had before passed between them, but it was meant to be 
a private and personal remonstrance, and not a public document. 
Some people have spoken of it as if it were a formal declaration 
of war, a cartel of defiance, warning the Emperor that he was 
entering on a conflict in which no quarter was to be given or 
taken. That only shows the force of imagination. It was the 
letter of an old man on the brink of the grave to another old 
man on the brink of the grave, and it was nothing short of a 
vulgar trick to publish it, while the answer deserves still greater 
reprobation because it breathes bad faith as well. It may be a 
very fine thing to be a German Emperor, but it must be rather 
unpleasant, if a man has any kingly feeling, to have to do things 
of this sort at the bidding of Prince Bismarck.” 

“ Still, you have not explained the claims of jurisdiction over 
the Emperor,” said Wotton. 

“JT suppose the Pope to mean,” answered Bodham, “ that all 
baptized Christians belong as by right to the Church, and as he 
is the Chief Pastor of the Church he has certain relations as by 
right with every baptized Christian. This is nothing more than 
any Catholic bishop might say with regard to the Protestants in 
his diocese. It is an assertion of the unity of baptism, and, in 
one point of view, of the rights of those who are born and 
educated in Christian communities outside the pale of the 
visible Church. From this last point of view, it is an asser- 
tion of a truth which Protestants are very fond of asserting, 
though in a somewhat different way, of a truth which gives 
them all a claim on our charity, which ought to mitigate the 
severity with which we are sometimes tempted to speak of 
persons who, after all, have as much right to Catholic privi- 
leges as we have, who have lost them by no fault of their 
own, and who but for that loss might use them better than 
we do, The Pope’s words are a sort of 


Papa sum, Christiani nihil a me alienum puto, 


and if he had said just the reverse of what he did say, he would 
have been accused of intolerant bigotry.” 
“ How do you mean ?” 
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“Why, I mean that the complaints about this assertion of 
jurisdiction, when they are compared to other complaints which 
we often hear from the same quarter, remind me very much of 
the children sitting in the market-place of whom we hear in the 
Gospel. The Pope says, all Christians are in a certain sense 
members of the Church of which I am the Chief Pastor, and 
these people cry out, ‘What an intolerable assumption! It is 
time to speak; we must resist this aggression of Ultramontanism 
and the Infallible Pope. The time has come when Rome will no 
longer be content with anything but abject submission to her 
claims on both orders, spiritual and temporal. The State must 
interfere with the teachers of the Church, the government of 
dioceses, the arrangement of parishes, the training of priests, 
the administration of the sacraments; it must banish, confis- 
cate, outrage, imprison, and use every form of persecution short 
of personal torture in consequence of this arrogant claim, and 
we Englishmen must hold a meeting in London under th 
presidency of Earl to declare our perfect sympathy for 
and admiration of its proceedings.’ What does all this mean,” 
cried Bodham, getting rather excited as he went on, “ but that 
we are to have our turn at Falck laws and Bismarckian perse- 
cutions whenever we can get the opportunity ? What does it 
mean but a warning to Archbishop Manning and Cardinal Cullen, 
and the Jesuits and the Redemptorists, to set their houses in 
order and prepare for confiscation and exile? Bismarck is not 
content with setting the Swiss Government in motion, and 
ordering Victor Emmanuel’s Government to emulate his own 
proceedings in seizing convent after convent, and turning nuns 
and monks into the streets. He must needs have the luscious 
regale of the applause of English Liberals, as a preparation, 
well understood to be such, for measures like his own against 
English and Irish Catholics.” 

Bodham was again approaching dangerous ground with 
Wotton, so I ventured to interpose. “My dear fellow, you 
haven’t finished the explanation which you began with. The 
children in the market-place were not to be satisfied with either 
of two alternatives. You have only told us how people here 
have been dissatisfied with one.” 

‘Quite true,” he said, checking himself a little. ‘‘ Well, that 
is all the uproar which is made when the Pope says that he 
has something to do with all Christians; and now suppose that 
he had told the Emperor that he had nothing to do with him, 
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baptized though he might be, because he was outside the 
visible Church—that he could feel no care for his soul, no 
desire that he should discharge his kingly duties with justice 
and equity, as a man who has to give an account of them to God, 
the Judge of kings as well as of peasants. Well, then, I suppose 
we should have heard the other side of the story—-‘We have 
piped unto you, and you have not danced, we have lamented, 
and you have not mourned.’ Then it would have been—‘See, 
all who do not belong to the visible flock of the Catholic 
Church are utter exiles from grace, they have no chance 
of heaven, the charity of the Chief Pastor does not stretch 
itself to them. They may be baptized—but it avails them 
nothing. Jesus Christ gave His Apostles commission to teach 
all nations; but the Pope puts a gloss upon the divine com- 
mand—it means all nations except Protestant and un-Catholic 
nations. The Emperor of Prussia is denied all fellowship with 
Jesus Christ, Whose Vicar the Pope is. What can be a clearer 
proof of the truth we have so often had forced on us of late, 
that the profession of Catholicism is inconsistent with loyalty 
to sovereign and Fatherland ? How can Prussian Catholics 
be dutiful subjects to a sovereign whom their own Infallible 
Pastor informs in so many words that he is to him as a 
heathen and a publican? It is clear that Catholicism, at least 
in Germany, probably in other countries also, means disloyalty. 
Once more, what an intolerable assumption! It is time to 
speak out! Rome will no longer be content with anything 
but abject submission’—and the rest, da capo,” said Bodham 
Green, bringing himself up short, with a great gulp of 
indignation. 

Wotton laughed heartily, and then said quietly, “Well, I 
am not going to attend the meeting, at all events. I suspect 
it won't be held. But there are one or two questions as to the 
Pope's latest pronouncements which I should like to have some 
information about, if you can give it me.” 

It was half-past one, so I rang and ordered in some 
luncheon, during which we discussed the one or two points 
which follow. 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—SOME NOTIONS ABOUT THE ENCYCLICAL. 


“WELL, in the first place,” said Wotton, attacking at the 
same time some Stilton cheese of which I was very proud, “I 
want to know why the Pope attributes all the evil of the world 
to the secret societies? To my mind, the secret societies seem 
to serve the purpose, with you Catholics, of some of those 
vaguely known or entirely unknown agents, that are so often 
named in certain departments of science, and which get the 
credit of all the physical results which cannot be otherwise 
explained. And then I observe that your foreign priests, at all 
events, if not English priests also, always speak as if they knew 
all about these mysterious societies, and could tell what they 
were at work upon at any given moment, while all the time 
their great strength. must lie in the very fact that they are 
unknown.” 

“Even the Pope,” said Bodham Green, “distinctly named 
these societies in his late Encyclical.” 

I had the paper by me, and I found and read out the 


passage— 


Some of you, Venerable Brethren, may be surprized that the war which is 
at this time carried on against the Catholic Church extends so far and wide. 
But whoever is acquainted with the character, the aims, and the purposes of 
the sects—be they Freemasons, or by whatever name they are known—and 
compares them with the character and extent of the strife which, throughout 
nearly the whole world, is waged against the Church, cannot hesitate to 
assign the cause of our present calamities to the craft and conspiracy of the 
same sects. .. . Would that the Supreme Pastors of the Church had been 
more firmly believed by those who could have warded off so terrible a 
plague! But the sect, winding along by crooked ways, never ceasing its 
task, beguiling many with its cunning craft, is now bursting forth from its 
hiding-places, and boasting itself to be all-powerful. These infidel associa- 
tions, having greatly increased the number of their adherents, fancy that 
they have obtained their end, and all but reached the goal set before them. 
Succeeding in the object after which they have so long hankered, the 
possession of the chief power in many places, they are now boldly using the 
strength and power that they have acquired, that the Church of God may be 
reduced to the most grinding slavery, that it may be uptorn from its founda- 
tions, and defaced in the divine marks with which it shines conspicuous, in 
a word, that shaken, shattered, and overthrown by many blows, it may, if 
possible, be blotted out from this world. 


“There can be no doubt about it, you see,” said Wotton. 
“The Pope, of course, never speaks the language of mere 
querulousness and empty assertion. He must at least think 
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that he has grounds for what he says, and he appeals to the 
experience of those who know most about what he calls the 
sects. Now this it is that puzzles me. Here are a certain 
number of definite assertions. In the first place, the sects have 
of late largely increased their numbers. They have become so 
numerous, as to think concealment no longer necessary. They 
have possessed themselves of the reins of Government in many 
places. Their objects and aims coincide with the objects and 
aims of the persecution, as you call it, which is now raging 
against the Church. The measures, I suppose, which are taken 
in Germany, in Switzerland, in Italy, and to some extent even in 
Austria, are just the measures which suit the objects of the 
great conspiracy against religion and the Church, and that 
conspiracy now hopes that it may be able to overwhelm its 
enemy altogether. Now, how can all these things be known ? 
It really seems as if the great danger whjch the Pope fears is 
not so much Bismarck, or the Italian Kingdom, or the Swiss 
Government, as these unseen and unknown societies which yet 
can move the world.” 

“T suppose,” I said, “there are many things which are 
notorious abroad of which we have very little idea in this 
country, and one of these things may be the power of the 
secret societies. Certainly the history of Europe for the last 
thirty years is full of their action, and there are a considerable 
number of the most important events in the century which 
can only be explained by it, such as the Italian war of 
Napoleon the Third, Castel Fidardo, and the immense influence 
of Garibaldi and Mazzini. But it would take a long time to go 
into all the evidence. The Pope says that the measures now 
taken by the persecuting Governments are just those which are 
required to bring about the ends of what he calls the Sects, and 
this is too obvious to require proof. I suppose he does not 
separate the action of Prince Bismarck, of the Swiss Govern- 
ment, which is notoriously in the hands of secret society men, 
or of the ‘Italian Kingdom,’ which has long been at their feet, 
from the action of the societies themselves. The only doubt 
can be about Prince Bismarck. But after all, what he says is 
only what clear-sighted Englishmen say in other words—that 
Prince Bismarck cannot be supposed to believe that the Catholic 
Church is any danger to Germany, or that the bishops and 
clergy are disloyal, but that he is acting as he does in order to 
gain the support of the advanced Liberal party in Germany, 
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support of which he is in need partly to consolidate his factitious 
Empire, partly to increase it, when the proper moment comes, 
by the absorption of the Germans who still belong for the 
present to Austria.’ Those whom other people call intellectual 
and advanced Liberals, the Pope calls men of the Sects. And 
there is every reason for believing that he is right as to the fact, 
though it is not likely that Englishmen, especially English 
Liberals, will believe him, till they have had a little experience 
themselves of something like the reign of the Commune in 
Paris.” 

“But do you really think that the men who go by the names 
of Liberals abroad are generally these sworn enemies of religion 
and society of which the Pope speaks ?” 

“T believe,” I said, “that not only abroad but at home there 
are many men, who are called Liberals, who are almost as deep 
in the secret society system as Mazzini himself, or the leaders of 
the Commune, but the vast majority, in our country at least, are 
only tools and instruments of the few leaders who are in posses- 
sion of the secret springs. And I might justify my opinion by 
reminding you of the way in which many of our so-called Liberal 
papers have applauded Bismarck on the one hand, and attacked 
the Catholic religion with almost fiendish hatred on the other. 
There have been things said in the English press in the course 
of the last year or two, not now and then but frequently, which 
fully breathe the present spirit of the anti-Christian sects, and 
if Englishmen were prepared to receive more it is evident they 
would have more. The press is one of the seats of power nowa- 
days, and the enemies of the human race have got hold of it.” 

“ Well,” said Wotton, preparing to go, as the fog had now 
broken up to some extent, “I wonder at one thing with you 
Catholics. You get on very well in countries where you have 
nothing to do with the State, England, Ireland, America, and 
so on—and you are being punished terribly in many other 
countries where you have a sort of connection with the State, 
and your clergy are paid by it. It is the pretext of establish- 
ment and connection which is used to justify Bismarck and his 
Swiss disciples. Why can’t you cut the connection, and set up 
a Free Church for yourselves !” 

“ There are many answers which might be given,” I replied ; 
“but we have no time to-day, as I have an appointment imme- 
diately. Perhaps it would be better for the Church, under 


1 See an article in the Spectator, December 13, ‘* The Prussian Reformation.” 
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certain circumstances, to have no connection with the State— 
the State may behave in such a way as to force her into such 
a position. But, in the first place, the Governments of those 
countries are so tyrannical and brutal in their interference 
with religion, that it might be questioned whether a free 
Church would not be trampled out in fire and blood if they 
could dare to do it. Again, the separation of Church and 
State, is in principle un-Christian. It involves the false 
doctrine that States are not bound by religion, and are inde- 
pendent of God. It is the duty of the Church not to dissolve 
this connection, which is far more beneficial to the State than 
to her, though she may accept a state of things in which the 
connection has been dissolved. I suppose if she is not anxious 
at the present moment to see it dissolved, it is because she does 
not despair of seeing the States of Europe once more governed 
on Christian principles.” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—EPILOGUE. 


I CANNOT close this series of chapters, hastily written at intervals 
as occasion called for them during the last year and a half, with 
a better aspiration than that contained in the closing words of 
the last chapter. Things looked dark indeed for the Church 
at the time at which I began to relate our conversations con- 
cerning the prophecies floating in the air around us, and now 
that I have reached my last chapter they look even darker. 
The tide of revolution has flowed up to the very steps of the 
throne of St. Peter, and ere long it may threaten to engulf 
even the Vatican itself—the last spot on earth left, if indeed 
it be left, for the Vicar of Jesus Christ to rest his foot upon. 
A few months more, and, like his Divine Master, he may not 
have where to lay his head. Meanwhile, a persecuting Power 
has suddenly arisen in the centre of Europe, armed with might 
that is apparently irresistible, and as yet it has not begun to 
crumble away by its own weight, or to dash its head to pieces 
in arrogant conflicts with its neighbours. Since the days when 
Napoleon the First held the Seventh Pius in captivity so strict 
and so meanly cruel as almost to drive him mad, since the 
days when the least word of the warrior on the throne of 
France made kings and princes tremble from one end of Europe 
to the other, persecution has never been so fearfully powerful, so 
relentless, so apparently irresistible. A few months ago a gleam 
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of sunshine seemed to pass over the gloomy landscape, and men 
began to hope that deliverance was at hand. Deliverance may 
be at hand, but the gleam of sunshine has passed away. The 
course of events in Rome seem almost to fulfil the description of 
Daniel—the abomination of desolation in the holy place ; and the 
great Pontiff, whose years seem to have been preternaturally 
prolonged that he might suffer more intensely than any of his 
predecessors, has but lately uttered a cry of woe such as he has 
never uttered before, “In these last years the number of our 
sorrows has so increased that were we not upheld by the mercy 
of God we should be almost overwhelmed by them.” 

The time allotted for the continuance of the domination of 
evil at Rome by the predictions which have of late attracted 
so much attention has not expired, and Pius the Ninth still 
lives to see, if so it may be, the triumph of the Church. But 
whatever may be the probable course of affairs within the next 
few months or years, we are certain only of two things—that 
there has never been a time when the Church was- more 
abandoned by human aid, and that the words of Eternal Truth 
still remain, never to be shaken, never to pass away. “Thou 
art Peter, and on this Rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 


After these solemn words, I am almost ashamed to gather 
up the loose threads of that little amount of story which runs 
through these dialogues. But some of their readers may be 
interested to learn in brief what I can tell them of the fortunes 
of a few of the actors in this slight drama. I need say nothing 
of the majority of them, in whose condition and prospects the 
last few months have made no difference of importance. There 
have, however, been two changes at Shotterton since what 
was chronicled in our last number. Mrs. M‘Orven, having dis- 
covered that Rosa Pedallion would never marry any one but the 
blind young man whom she had loved as a child, exerted herself 
to the utmost to bring about the match, and after meeting with 
more opposition from Mr. North than from the father of the 
young lady, she succeeded in getting all arrangements made for 
next spring. Willie North will have a wife, as people say, far 
better than he deserves; but Rosa might find many paths in 
life less fruitful in opportunities of dutiful devotion than that of 
a blind man’s wife. It is her own choice, and she is perfectly 


happy. 
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There is also to be another marriage in Mr. North’s family. 
Mr. Lorner came back from his conference with his bishop 
somewhat of an altered man. He found that he must give up 
his sisterhoods, and whatever might .answer to the Catholic 
practice of regular confession and direction. He would be safe 
enough, so long as it could be said that he did not do what 
the Romans did. Miss Charlotte North’s evident reluctance to 
enter a sisterhood of which he was not the ruling spirit, opened 
to him a way of escape. He has had fewer penitents, but also 
fewer molestations, since it has come to be known that he too is 
a marrying man. He has not gained the hand to which in his 
secret heart he once aspired, but there is every reason for 
thinking that he will be happy enough with Charlotte North. He 
thinks of migrating to London, and we shall probably hear of 
him in future rather as a literary Ritualist, than as taking an 
active part in the work of the Anglican ministry. 


F. L. 
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qq 


Catholic Review. 


IL—LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
(On the Abyssinian Ordinations.) 


DEAR FATHER COLERIDGE,—I have to thank Father Jones for the 
very kind way in which he was pleased to speak of the “Question 
of Anglican Ordinations” in the last Mont; and I wish that I could 
accept his explanation of the Abyssinian difficulty, as it would certainly 
make the treatment of the question much simpler. But as I believe the 
facts to incline the other way, it seems to me necessary to adhere to the 
views already stated. 

I must take exception at the outset to his statement of the question 
at issue between us. He says, Canon Estcourt “believes that the three 
words, Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, are defined to be a valid form in the 
ordination of* priests, at least in Abyssinia.” And he refers to the 
passage,! “It establishes the principle that the words, Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum are sufficient as a form of ordination to the priesthood.” But 
I was careful not to use the word ‘‘define.” The decree of the Sacred 
Congregation is only a decision in a practical case upon certain facts 
laid before it, and is not a definition. In page 194, I said, “We may 
be sure that the Sacred Congregation did not undertake to decide the 
question of the form of the sacrament, when the Council of Trent had 
expressly declined to define it.” It is not clear that the decree isa 
definition in such a sense as to extend its effect beyond the practical 
case to which it referred. And there are grounds for maintaining that 
it does not apply to Anglican Ordinations. For Anglicans claim to be 
a part of the Western Church, and the Anglican rite is derived from the 
Latin Pontificals, and even admits its parentage by containing the 
delivery of the chalice in a mutilated shape. This rite of the delivery 
of the chalice is, we know, considered as so far essential in the Western 
Church that conditional re-ordination is required in case of its omission. 
And it is said in Antoine that if a Catholic of the Latin rite were 
ordained priest by a bishop of the Oriental rite, he ought to obtain 
re-ordination, sub conditione, from a Latin bishop.” 

I am not competent to discuss with Father Jones the proper mode 
of interpreting the decisions of the Holy Office, and I will therefore 
confine myself to the facts which he alleges as modifying the Abyssinian 
decree. Of course if there are any circumstances which can be clearly 

2 198. Appendix to De Ordine, § ii. 
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proved, and which must necessarily have been in the mind of Father 
Joseph de Hierusalem when he submitted the case, as well as in the 
mind of the consultors of the Sacred Congregation when they responded 
to it, the dtcision should be read in the light of those circumstances. 
The question is—Are those alleged by Father Jones of such a character 
as to affect the decision ? 

Perhaps I ought to say that I had examined Assemani’s Controversia 
Coptica before the publication of my book, and was somewhat dis- 
appointed at not finding anything that seemed to me to bear upon the 
question. I have read it again since Father Jones’ letter appeared, and 
see no reason to alter the conclusion then arrived at. 

Father Jones says—“ It makes it quite evident that the ordinations 
were administered in the Coptic language according to the Alexandrian 
Ordinal ; and that up to 1731 there was no reason to believe that the 
Abyssinian prelates had receded from or corrupted that rite, so as to 
make the validity of Orders doubtful.” In proof of these assertions he 
refers to the examination of Tecla Maria. This document is given at 
length by Assemani. Tecla Maria, an Abyssinian priest, was interro- 
gated by order of the Pope before certain Cardinals as to his ordination 
in the year 1594, and stated—‘‘In the fifteenth year of my age I was 
initiated in Orders by Joseph, the Coptic Archbishop of Ethiopia, after 
this manner. Before the celebration of Mass, the Archbishop shaved 
my head in five places, in form of a cross, and anointed me with chrism 
on the forehead, reciting prayers in the Egyptian language, and breathed 
in my face, and within one and the same hour, during the celebration 
made me ostiarius, and lector or psalmist, and acolyte, and subdeacon, 
and deacon of the Gospel, and gave me Holy Communion. And long 
afterwards, in my thirtieth year, in Bed, a city of Ethiopia, I was 
initiated in the priesthood by Archbishop Mark, successor of the said 
Joseph. And the Archbishop himself pronounced the formal words 
of each order in conferring it. But I neither heard nor understood the 
signification, because he celebrated in the Egyptian language, of which 
I know nothing.”® On these assertions, Assemani remarks—“ It appears 
clear that the monk, Tecla Maria, or the Coptic Archbishops who 
ordained him were little acquainted with the Coptic rite, or had altered 
it in some part, or else that Tecla Maria did not well recollect the 
things done in his ordination. Because in the Coptic rite the Orders 
are not such as Tecla Maria mentioned either in number or order, that 
is to say, ostiarius, lector, psalmist, acolyte, subdeacon, deacon, and 
priest, but only lector, subdeacon, deacon, and priest. Likewise in the 
Coptic rite, as well as in the other Oriental rites, Greek, Syrian, and 
Abyssinian, there is no vestige of what Tecla Maria asserts the Arch- 
bishop Joseph to have done to him, in conferring the Orders of lector, 
subdeacon, and deacon, after having tonsured him in five places, that 
is to say, ‘chrismate me unxit in fronte, orationes recitando lingua 
Egyptiaca, et in faciem meam insufflavit.’. The unction with chrism on 


* Mai’s Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, vol. ii., p. 225. 
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the forehead, and the insufflation in the face of the ordained, is not 
prescribed at all in the Coptic Pontifical.” After these remarks of 
Assemani’s, I cannot think that Tecla Maria’s evidence is of any weight 
in showing that the Alexandrian Ordinal was used in Abyssinia in 1594, 
or that if it were, that “the Abyssinian prelates had not receded from 
or corrupted that: rite before the year 1731.” I cannot even take it 
as proving that the Egyptian or Coptic language was used, for Assemani 
also tells us, “the Copts or Egyptians are followers of the errors of 
Eutyches and Dioscorus, and observe the rites of the ancient 
Alexandrian Church, in the Coptic or Egyptian language, and for 
the Psalter they use the Arabic. Their Patriarch resides in Grand 
Cairo, but his jurisdiction extends as far as Ethiopia ; for which 
reason the Abyssinian or Ethiopic Christians embrace the dogmas 
and rites of the Copts, though in the divine offices they use the 
Ethiopic language and not the Coptic.”* , It is quite possible that 
the ancient Ethiopic is a dead language in Abyssinia, as Coptic appears 
to be in Egypt, and that it was therefore unknown to Tecla Maria. 
Besides, we find from Mgr. Bel’s letter, that “among the Monophysites 
in Abyssinia, in conferring Sacred Orders, the theory is very different 
from the practice, especially in our times. The present practice is 
lamentable, the theory remains like a dead letter in the ancient books.”® 

It is true that Assemani here says, that the Abyssinians “ embrace 
the dogmas and rites of the Copts,” and in another place® he speaks 
of “the Abyssinian nation, which is of the same rite as the Copts.” 
But since they use the Ethiopic language, it is not sufficient evidence 
of what is said or done, merely to quote the Coptic rite, and books in 
the Coptic language. We require further proof from writings in the 
Ethiopic language, prescribing the rites to be done, and the prayers 
to be said. The only documents of this nature that have come to hand 
are those supplied by Mgr. Bel, which, though like the Coptic, are not 
exactly the same. And it is to be observed, that he refers to these 
books, and not to the Coptic, as the rule and authority for the 
Abyssinian Church. 

In fact, Assemani does not touch the subject of the Abyssinian 
ordinations in the treatise published by Cardinal Mai, except inci- 
dentally. The question proposed to him referred only to Coptic 
ordinations, and he confined himself to that subject. There was, 
therefore, no occasion for him to refer to the decree of 1704. Father 
Jones supposes that the Coptic and Abyssinian rites were the same, 
not merely in theory, but in practice. This is the very point that 
remains to be proved. Mgr. Bel says that “the sacred rites brought 
into Abyssinia by St. Frumentius, from the Alexandrian Church, have 
been by degrees adulterated, and at present reflect partly the Coptic, 
and partly the Greek liturgy.” 


4 Mai’s Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, vol. ii., p. 238. 
5 Anglican Ordinations, Appendix, p. cxi. 
© am 7 Anglican Ordinations, Appendix, p, cxiv. 
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Father Jones proceeds—“ The forms given by Ludolf and Mgr. Bel 
are but mutilated copies of that given by Assemani as used in Abyssinian 
ordinations up to his own time, and of which he proves the validity by 
the soundest theological arguments. This form contains the crucial 
expressions omitted in the copies. We find in it, adopting Assemani’s 
translation, the following—“ Qui ad Presbyteratum admissus® est ; 
of Reple eum Spiritu Sancto .... et regat populum tuum in puro 
- corde . . . . et opera sacerdotis super populum tuum perficiat.” This 
quotation is taken from two different prayers, given by both Assemani 
and Morinus as the Coptic rite of ordaining a priest. But I cannot 
find any indication from Assemani that the rite as containing both 
these prayers was used in Abyssinia. The first of the two prayers, as 
well as the “ mutilated copies” of it, appear to be different versions of 
the prayer in the Apostolic Constitutions. The three may be seen in 
juxta position. Assemani mentions the Constitutions as containing 
this prayer, referring to the copy in Morinus.1! The second prayer 
which contains the words, “ Et opera sacerdotis super populum tuum 
perficiat,” does not seem to have found its way into Abyssinia at all. 

Quoting again from Father Jones’ letter, “It may be asked, how 
did the words, Accife Spiritum Sanctum, find their way into the 
i Abyssinian rite? I can only understand that they are a translation 
of the Coptic words, another translation of which I have put in italics. 
The Latin missioners translated it in the Latin rite.” But what proof 
is there of. these assertions or conjectures? The translation quoted by 
Father Jones was not Assemani’s originally, but was made by Father 
Kircher, S.J., by order of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, from 
a manuscript in their possession, and was published by Leo Allatius in 
his work entitled Symmicta, in 1653. From thence Morinus took 
it, and published it in his work De Sacris Ordinationibus, in 1655. 
Assemani finds fault with Kircher’s version in some places, but this 
passage stands just as it does in Morinus. Are we to suppose that 
Father Joseph de Hierusalem, Prefect of the Mission in Abyssinia, was 
so ignorant of matters intimately concerning the subjects of his mission, 
as to make the translation, Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, when it should 
have been, Reple eum Spiritu Sancto? And after all, this is the Coptic 
prayer, for the use of which in Abyssinian ordinations there is no proof 
either from Assemani or elsewhere. For those ordinations, our only 
authority is the Ethiopic, of which Mgr. Bel and Ludolf, have given us 
versions, which contain the words, Largire i/ii spiritum gratia et consilium 
sanctitatis, ut possit regere populum tuum, &c. And I may say that, 
through the kindness of a friend at Oxford, I obtained a third version 
of the Ethiopic in German, which another friend has turned into Latin 
for me, and he finds that it bears out Ludolf’s version just quoted. I 
may further say, that among the questions I put in my letter to Mgr. 
Bel, I asked him, How those words came into the Abyssinian rite ? 


5 Capp. 4, 5, 6. ® This word should be ‘‘ Admotus.” 
Anglican Ordinations, Appendix, p. xcix. 
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And his reply is as follows—‘‘ Quomodo in eorum ritum verba illa (viz., 
Accipe Spiritum Sanctum) introducta sunt, que in ritu Coptico nusquam 
inveniuntur ? Hoc quomodo nos fallit.”!” 

Although Assemani makes light of the objections to the Abyssinian 
ordinations propounded in the previous centuries, on account of their 
resting on the absence of the delivery of the instruments of sacrifice, 
there is no indication of such a difficulty having presented itself in 
1704. Surely, if this had been the point at issue, there would be some 
reference to it either in the case or in the decision. Even supposing 
the words Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, were a mis-translation, it does not 
appear that such an error would affect the decision, for it is given upon 
the facts as they are stated. On your own showing, says the Sacred 
Congregation, the ordinations are valid. The Case states—“ The 
Archbishop imposes his hands on each, saying, Accipe Spiritum 
Santum.” The Sacred Congregation replied—‘“Ordinatio presbyteri 
cum manuum impositione et forme prolatione, prout in dubio, est valida.” 

Lastly, Father Jones says, “ I know of no writer of any weight who 
has understood this decision in the way in which Canon Estcourt 
receives it.” I must here enter on some further personal explanation. 
When I commenced the inquiry into this subject, I was proceeding on 
the opinion that the words Accpe Spiritum Sanctum, would not make a 
valid form. And I received a very kind caution from a venerable priest, 
the Rev. Joseph Silviera, who informed me that in an edition of Father 
Antoine, S.J., published at Avignon in 1818, there was a decision of 
the Holy See bearing on the question. Having found the work, con- 
taining the decision in an appendix, which appears to have been added 
by one of the later editors, I was taken very much by surprise on 
reading it. And finding some theological friends, whom I consulted, 
equally surprised, I wrote to Dr. Neve, then Rector of the English 
College at Rome, who was so kind as to obtain for me a copy—not of 
the original decree of 1704, but of that which renews and confirms it 
in 1860. In his letter accompanying the decree, Dr. Neve writes to 
the effect that, “I got this copied from the Propaganda Records. The 
official people at Propaganda say that all is correct, the form is good 
enough, and Father Perrone teaches so in his lectures.” 

I have no wish but to adhere to facts, and to follow the guidance of 
the Church on this subject, and if Father Jones can throw any further 
light upon it, I shall be delighted to concede any points to him, if I am 
in error as to facts or in the inferences drawn from them. 

I am, &c. 


E. E. Estcourt. 


12 Anglican Ordinations, Appendix, p. cxiv. 
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II.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By Clement Markham, C.B., F.R.S., &c. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, 1873. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Markham is in the right when he speaks 
of Arctic exploration as one of the brightest and most honourable 
among the English naval exploits of discovery. The great and noble 
expeditions of Elizabeth’s reign, and much of the lives, even, of the 
“ Devonshire worthies” in general, are blotted and stained by exceeding 
cruelty, sharpened by religious hatred, and a spirit of wholesale, reckless 
injustice, springing from the same envenomed animosity to the Catholic 
Church. Besides these, there cropped up also a ravenous greed of 
gold, which, like some of the other features of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth, presents our countrymen under an unwonted and 
very unpleasant aspect. 

The Arctic discoveries, on the contrary, bring out the older, 
thoroughly English, characteristics of courageous daring, cool endurance 
of intense suffering and hardship, and the patient, perhaps dogged, but 
admirably sustained persistence in the adventures once undertaken, 
which are the first conditions to insure success. A very cursory account 
of the various phases of Arctic adventure will more than sufficiently 
show that the old Viking Norse daring, that audacity which believes in 
no “impossibles,” together with the solid tenacity of the undemon- 
strative Anglo-Saxon blood, have achieved adventures in the northern 
seas stranger than the wildest Scandinavian romance. The “unknown 
region,” lying round the north pole, of ice, land, or ice-cumbered sea, is 
variously bounded, on the European side by the eightieth degree of lati- 
tude, on the Asiatic by the seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth, and westward 
of Behring’s Straits by the seventy-second. It is in some parts fifteen 
thousand miles across, and contains a surface of more than one million 
five hundred thousand square miles. It is well known that the north 
pole, unlike the southern, is approached by land, the three great 
continents of Europe, Asia, and America, while the vast frozen mass of 
Greenland stretches towards it to a height as yet unknown. The three 
gates—one wide, and two narrow—of entrance to the unvisited Polar 
region are: (1) the ocean between Norway and Greenland; (2) the 
passages through Smith’s Sound and others reached by Davis’ Strait ; 


(3) the narrow inlet by Behring’s Strait, between Asia and America. The 
wide open sea between Norway and Greenland was the first attempted 
channel, and a full account of these earliest Arctic experiments would 
make a book of very pleasant reading. [First in this, as in most other 
soundings of knowledge, was King Alfred, who started the desire for a 
Polar expedition as early as a.p. 890. After him came a long interregnum, 
till the last of the Plantagenets, Richard the, Third, sent out discoverers 


as far as Greenland. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, men began to 
think seriously of venturing into the Polar Sea; and at his death, the 
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burst of adventurous daring in that and other directions seemed to 
acknowledge no limits. Sebastian Cabot, before a large public audience, 
explained to young Edward the Sixth the variations of the magnetic 
needle, and received a pension, granted him the same day, and the 
famous “ Muscovy Company” immediately fitted out three ships, in 
which the navigators, Willoughby and Chancellor, sailed towards the 
Polar seas. Neither of them, however, succeeded, and Willoughby lost 
his life in the attempt. 

In 1556, the chief pilot of England, Stephen Burrough,! fitted out 
on his own resources a pinnace, the Searchthrift, for northern adventure, 
and Cabot, then a very old man, actually went down to Gravesend and 
on board the pinnace. Or in Burrough’s own words—“ The good old 
gentleman came aboard our pinnace at Gravesend, accompanied with 
divers gentlemen and gentlewomen, and gave to the poor most liberal 
alms, wishing them to pray for the good fortune and prosperous success 
of the Searchthrift.” And at the sign of the “Christopher ” (well known 
to Hawkins and Drake a few years later at Gravesend), he and his 
friends ‘‘banketted” and made very merry, “entered into the dance 
himself, among the rest of the young and lusty company; which, being 
ended, he and his friends departed most gently, commending us to the 
governance of Almighty God.” 

Burroughs was very successful, up to a certain extent, in what we 
should now call his mad cock-boat expedition; and off Kola, in 
Russian Lapland, fell in with a good many Lapps, in their /odias, or 
twenty-oared boats, who gave him a barrel of mead. He first discovered 
the strait named after him, leading into the Kara Sea, between Novaya 
Zemlya and Vaigats Island, but he turned back in terror at the over- 
whelming packs of ice, and wintered at Archangel. The Muscovite 
Company were annoyed at his coming back, and appointed three fresh 
seamen to run through Burroughs’ Strait, and find the mouth of the 
Ob, urging them on by the words—‘“ Which discoverie, if it be made by 
you, will not only prove profitable to you, but it will also purchase 
perpetual fame and renown both to you and to our country.” The 
company next sent out two vessels under Pet and Jackman, who had 
followed Chancellor and Frobisher in the same track. With the two 
boats of forty and twenty tons, these brave men accomplished the most 
extraordinary feats of daring, and succeeded in forcing their way into 
the Kara Sea, and through much pack ice. They afterwards parted 
company in a gale, and poor Jackman was never seen again. It was 
of such undaunted adventures as these of the early explorers, that 
Milton spoke when he likened them to those of the old heroes. The 
obstacles which always presented the same unvarying difficulty in the 
Kara Sea, first turned the minds of explorers to an expedition into the 
real Polar region. This was achieved, not by any of our countrymen, 
but by a brave Dutchman named Barents, who sailed from Texel in 
1594, in a little fishing-smack, and coasted along between the edge of 
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the ice pack and the coast of Novaya Zemlya, over seventeen hundred 
miles of ground, putting his ship about, while wriggling through the ice, 
more than eighty times. Barents discovered the long line of coast up 
to the Orange Islands, and accurately fixed the different capes and 
latitudes. The map of his voyage, by Dr. Petermann, was printed for 
the Hakluyt Society in 1853. The third voyage made by Barents, and 
partly by Rijp (we hope our readers may be able to pronounce it) was 
a very famous one. Barents sailed round the north-western end of 
Novaya Zemlya, and, after encountering the hitherto unknown terrors of 
the ice and cold in the Polar seas, was forced to winter, with seventeen 
Dutchmen, in a bay they justly called Ice Haven. Gerrit de Veer tells 
the story. They built a large wooden house, with a chimney, out of 
the ship’s timbers, set up a Dutch clock, made bed-berths midway along 
the walls, and, by the surgeon’s advice, turned a wine-cask into a bath. 
Barents, who never spared himself, was carried from the wooden house 
very ill when the winter at last broke up, and died in 1596, in the 
midst of his discoveries. The brave crew, in two open boats, made 
their weary way back to Kola, in Lapland, and were ordered to tell 
their whole story in public, on their return to Holland, to the Prince of 
Orange and the Danish Ambassador, after a great dinner. It is to be 
hoped that they were well taken care of for the rest of their days. 

The most striking part of the story of Barents, however, was only 
told nearly three hundred years afterwards, when, for the first time, his 
Ice Haven was revisited. In 1871, Captain Carlsen, a Norwegian, 
sailed from Hammerfest to Ice Haven, and there found Barents’ house, 
exactly as it had been left three centuries since. The ship’s puncheons 
were still standing about, amid the heaps of walrus, bear, and reindeer 
bones, the little Dutch clock still hung on the wall, the halberds and 
muskets stood in their corner, the cooking-pans were ranged over the 
stove. There were the copper dial and astrolabe of Plancius—the sole 
existing example of his invention—the books of travel and navigation, 
and the flute, still giving out a few weak notes, which were the only 
enlivenment of the long sunless days, and there were a pair of little 
shoes, the simple and touching memorial of the little shipboy who had 
died during the long, cheerless, sunless winter. 

Next in order comes the important discovery of Henry Hudson, 
who sailed from Greenwich in 1607, in a wretched little craft of eighty 
tons, called the Hopewell, “more like an old Surat buggalow than 
anything else that now sails the seas, with high stern and low pointed 
bow ; she had no head-sails on her bowsprit, but to make up for this, 
the foremast was stepped chock forward.” It gives us some idea of the 
courage and endurance of the time to hear that in this ill-sailing, 
cumbrous craft, Hudson and his crew of twelve men actually proposed 
to sail across the north pole to Japan. He penetrated to Greenland, 
Spitzbergen, and an unknown island, which he called “Hudson's 
Tutches,” but now known as “Jan Mayen.” He sailed as far north as 
latitude 80° 23’, almost as high as Scoresby two hundred years later ; 
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and his report of the feeding-grounds of the sea horses and whales in 
those lonely seas led to the prosperous whale and oil fisheries, which 
enriched both England and Holland for two centuries afterwards, 
Hudson took another voyage in 1608, making many observations upon 
the increasing thickness of the ice packs 5 and was finally cruelly 
murdered by his men. 

In 1676 the Speedwell, under Captain Wood, was sent out by the 
Admiralty secretary, Pepys. Wood sailed to latitude 75°, encountering 
the great Polar ice pack. He carefully skirted and examined the edge 
of the pack, extending from the coast of Greenland to Novaya Zemlya, 
and after the Seedwe/l had been wrecked in the ice, came home, fully 
satisfied that there was no passage to be made between Greenland and 
Novaya Zemlya. The heroic adventurers of the seventeenth century 
were followed by the whalers of the reign of James the First, who 
discovered Hope and other islands. The attempts of Captain Edge 
and his pinnace are given with illustrations in Purchas his Pilgrimes. 
He killed one thousand sea horses, and took many tons of oil. The 
Dutch and English fishing-vessels soon came to blows over the North 
Sea whaling, and also wrangled about the names of the islands and 
capes discovered by each. ‘“ Wiche’s Land,” so named in 1617 by the 
English from Richard Wiche, a great London merchant, one of the 
founders of the East India Company, was called “ King Karl Land” by 
the Dutch. Whales were killed by many thousands off Spitzbergen, 
their favourite feeding-place, and at last the fish were driven to other 
grounds, and from this and other causes the Dutch whaling trade came 
to an end at the close of the last century. The English whale | 
fishery on the same ground, that is in the Spitzbergen seas, chiefly 
flourished from 1752 to 1820, and during that time, in 1806, Captain 
Scoresby, in the Reso/ution, achieved his famous expedition. He forced 
the Resolution into the ice pack, which had never been done before, and 
then had the ship towed and dragged by the crew till they had actually 
carried it over the first division of ice and launched it again in the wide 
open sea. Subsequently Scoresby collected a vast body of valuable 
information upon the peculiar nature of the ice in various depths of 
water and under different circumstances, which proved of the utmost 
service to science. 

After a series of Russian Polar expeditions, which further showed 
the impossibility of sa’/ing through the ice packs, it occurred to Sir 
John Franklin and Sir Edward Parry that the only real way of exploring 
the Arctic region was in sledges. Parry took a wrong direction and 
started at a wrong time of year, but he laid the foundation of the great 
idea which Sir Leopold M‘Clintock has since brought to perfection. By 
sledge travelling the geology, animals, and vegetable productions, and 
varying characteristics of the coast line can be accurately determined. 
The Heca, Parry’s famous ship, was anchored under the command of 
Lieut. Crozier, the after companion of Ross and Franklin in his last 
fatal discovery of, the north-west passage; while the sledge boats, 
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victualled with biscuit, pemmican, cocoa, and rum, with the most 
incredible labour and exertions, were dragged almost to the great Polar 
pack, when Parry found that his late start and the southerly drift had 
vanquished him, and he was forced to return, after reaching latitude 82°, 
the utmost height ever authentically attained by civilized man. 

But we must pass over the more famous Arctic expeditions 
within the present century, of Englishmen whose names are almost 
household words among us. It is curious that of late years English 
yachtsmen have begun to take up the navigation of the northern 
seas, and in 1861 Mr. Lamont’s yacht sailed to Edge’s Land and 
among the Thousand Islands. In 1867, Mr. Birkbeck, with Professor 
Newton, sailed to Spitzbergen, and sighted Wiche’s Land. Mr. Leigh 
Smith, in 1871, took the Sampson as far as latitude 81°, and visited 
Spitzbergen ; Cape Smith takes its name from him. Meanwhile 
the Norwegian sealers had been carrying on their own researches, and 
Captain Carlsen had sailed all round the Spitzbergen islands and 
Novaya Zemlya, a thing never done before or since, and for this feat 
the Geographical Society presented him with a gold watch. In 1872, 
more than two hundred years after its first discovery, Wiche’s Land was 
again visited by Captain Altmann, and soon afterwards the highest 
mountain in it was named Haarfagrehangen, in memory of its being 
the thousandth year from Harold Haarfagre, when Norway became 
united into one kingdom. The whole exploration of the northern 
seas, in fact, now seems to have fallen into Swedish and Norwegian 
hands ; while, to our shame be it spoken, English daring and invention 
in these fields seem to be entirely things of the past. We are glad to 
say that a few of our countrymen seem resolved to reawaken the spirit 
of enterprize, and Mr. Leigh Smith has fitted out a small but well- 
provided expedition on his own resources, consisting of his own yacht 
and a screw steamer belonging to Mr. Lamont, which is provisioned for 
one or two years. We shall hope, therefore, that the former spirit of 
Arctic daring and emulation may be again stirred up in England. 

Some very interesting narratives are about to be published by the 
Hakluyt Society, of the Greenland voyages of two Venetians of the 
family of Zeno, and brothers to the famous Carlo, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The Zeni established the situation of a lost 
Norman colony in Greenland, about which there has been much 
dispute, and gave an interesting account of a monastery dedicated, as 
they said, to St.Thomas, but more probably to St. Olaus, where the 
monks ingeniously made use of some geysers, or hot springs, to heat 
their cells and grow vegetable, fruit, and flowers in a covered garden. 
One of the Zeni also mentions the discovery of “ populous couniries in 
the west,” no doubt America, where there are records of colonies of 
Scandinavians in pre-Columbian times. ‘The natives had still some 
Latin books, which they had lost the knowledge of reading, and made 
beer, which “they drank as wine,” much to the amazement of the 
Venetian brothers. 
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There were some German Arctic adventurers, however, in 1869 who 
far surpassed anything else that was done or suffered in the Polar seas, 
even by Barents. Their brig was crushed by the ice-floes, and they 
were thus suddenly left homeless on the ice-fields, with all the horrors 
of a Polar winter staring them in the face. They, however, proved 
themselves thoroughly equal to the task, took out all their patent fuel, 
built a house with it on an enormous ice-floe, and there made the best 
they could of Christmas, while their gigantic but untrustworthy raft was 
slowly carrying them southward. After Christmas, the floe split asunder, 
and utterly wrecked their house, when every life for awhile was in 
imminent danger, and they were forced to take to the open boats; 
when the floe reunited they returned to it, and once more built up 
their fuel house, after which they drifted close into the Greenland shore. 
It is impossible to imagine anything like the sufferings these poor 
fellows must have endured as they slowly drifted along in their island 
prison, gazing into each little nook and bay, vainly hoping that some 
eye would perceive them and come to their rescue. But no help was 
given, and they floated on, seeing their island lessening perilously day 
by day, till at last it measured only a hundred yards across. After 
being carried eleven hundred miles in this strangest manner, these 
patient seamen once more took to their boats, and finally reached the 
Moravian Mission at Friedriksthal, where they were welcomed from the 
dead by the German Herrnhut Brotherhood. This is probably the 
most marvellous expedition that has ever been told out of fairy tale. 

The adit to the northern regions which is opened by Davis’ 
Strait and Baffin’s Bay is far better known in England than the 
other two mentioned above, and it is by this entrance that the 
most famous expeditions conducted by our countrymen and by 
Americans have been made. The pioneer in this track was again 
a ‘Devonshire worthy,” John Davis of Sandrudge, and he first 
sailed from Dartmouth in 1585. He does not seem to have been 
smitten with the beauty of Greenland, of which he says that ‘the loath- 
some view of this shore, and the irksome noyse of the yce was such, 
as it bred strange conceites among us.” He was pleased with the 
Esquimaux, and kept up the character of a true English gentleman 
among them. He sailed through the strait bearing his name, and so 
northwards nearly to Upernavik. Baffin afterwards followed in the 
same route, but having made over his chart and log to Purchas, that 
sententious gentleman pronounced them to be ‘somewhat troublesome 
and too costly,” and threw them aside to be lost. Baffin went as far 
as latitude 74°, and sailed quite round the head of Baffin’s Bay, for 


which credit was not given him till two hundred years afterwards, when 
Ross and Parry pushed their researches to the same point, and 
thoroughly verified Baffin’s account. The whaling ships in this quarter, 
especially in Melville Bay, have always been subject to dreadful loss, 
and in the year 1830 the total of nineteen ships were broken up by 
the vast floe of ice which drifted down, tearing open their sides like 
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paper, smashing many of them quite flat—after which the floe presented 
a strange scene, the crews, who had easily escaped on the ice, to the 
number of a thousand, dancing and frolicking to their hearts exceeding 
content, and ever after commemorating the fun by the name of “Baffin’s 
fair.” 

Nothing can be more beautiful to the imagination than the accounts 
of one of these detentions in Melville Bay by some exploring party. 
Unlike the whalers, the exploring ships are double-planked, and will 
bear a sharp “nipping” by the ice without much real danger, There 
is all the excitement of the hair-breadth escapes, the watching the great 
floes bearing down and tearing each other up into hummocks of ice 
perhaps ninety feet high, which is accomplished with loud crashes 
and fearful groans; and there are always the sublime distant masses 
of the floating icebergs, all emerald and sapphire, catching the sun’s 
rays and turning them to diamonds as they majestically float along ; 
while the whole scene is heightened by the keenness and vividness 
of blue sky and sunshine, which is quite startling to the eye. 

The English whaling trade, which almost entirely broke up on 
the discovery and use of gas and mineral oils, is again flourishing in 
full force owing to the jute manufacture, which requires the treatment 
of whale oil, and ten large steamships sail every year from Dundee to 
Baffin’s Bay for whale oil. One of the most interesting modern inci- 
dents of Arctic discovery is the voyage of the /o/aris, under the 
American Captain Hall, who has taken his little river steam gunboat 
two hundred and fifty miles through Smith Sound, the great opening 
at the head of Baffin’s Bay towards the north pole, a higher latitude 
than had ever yet been reached in a vessel. His course lay through 
Kane Basin, Kennedy Channel, Polaris Bay, and Robeson Strait, as 
high as latitude 82°. This brave-hearted adventurer started in 1871, 
with a party on a land expedition, and reached a point in Robeson 
Strait now called Newman Bay, from which he returned ill, became 
paralyzed, and died. He was buried on shore, and a wooden memorial 
was erected to him over the grave. 

It is a singular fact that the account of the /o/aris voyage has 
hitherto been known only incidentally from a part of her crew who 
were left, from some unexplained cause, on the ice, with boats and 
provisions, and drifted on the floe till they were picked up by a sealing 
vessel, and taken to Newfoundland. The /o/ar7s went on to winter in 
Northumberland Island, but has not since been seen. 

On the Russian side, Vitus Behring had sailed with- instructions 
from Peter the Great himself, in 1728, when he discovered the strait 
between Asia and America. He also had died on the shore, in 1741, 
after wrecking his ship in a kind of sand-pit. Steller, the naturalist, 
who was with him, first discovered a strange species of manati, or sea 
cow, with a skin an inch thick, formed of perpendicular tubes, which 
has never since been seen. The Russian explorers, Hedenstrém, 
Anjou, Von Wrangell, and others, after many excursions in dog- 
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sledges, from various points on the northern coast of Asia, came to the 
somewhat hasty conclusion that there was a wide, open Polar sea 
beyond the ice-floes, but this idea is not tenable, though there seems 
to be no doubt that the enormous Siberian rivers break up the ice 
by the pouring down of vast volumes of water and drift-wood, and 
thus render the condition of the Siberian Polar Sea an exceptional one. 

Taking a review, under Mr. Markham’s guidance, of the various 
Arctic explorations and routes, it would seem as if the most favourable 
direction for further discovery would be through Smith Sound and 
Kennedy Channel, following up Hall’s track in the Polaris. There 
should also be sledge-parties, as every single observation recorded from 
the minute examination possible to a sledge-party, is worth more to 
science than ten times that amount of observations made from a ship. 
We cannot but hope that the English Government will confirm all that 
private generosity has so largely carried on, and that geographical 
discovery will be completed, at least so far as the full exploration of 
Greenland, which seems as if -it ought to be specially the fruit of 
English Arctic adventure, and the sufferings which so many brave 
former navigators patiently endured. 

Mr. Markham nobly pleads his cause, and his volume, with its 
excellent and curious series of maps, and the clear summary of purely 
scientific results to be gained by the Polar expeditions, cannot be read 
without much pleasure as well as solid advantage. Somewhat too much, 
perhaps, has been said about the importance of Arctic navigation and 
adventure as a training-school for English seamen and officers. But 
the scientific gains of further discoveries would be great, and it would 
seem that those discoveries may well be pursued at no great cost and 
at no great risk to human life. It is strange to think of the thousands 
of miles at the two Poles which appear to be capable of sustaining 
animal life, and which yet can never be inhabited by man except after 
some great change in the globe on which we live, which would revo- 
lutionize the present condition of climate altogether. The Antarctic 
regions lie far away from the greater portion of the inhabited world. 
The great continents taper away to the south, and leave the surface of 
the globe in those latitudes almost entirely to the sea. It is quite 
different in the north. Mr. Markham teaches us to distrust the 
prevalent notions as to a large basin of open sea around the North 
Pole, and we may yet hear of Greenland stretching far nearer to the 
Pole than is at present known, while the northern coasts of America to 
the east of Behring’s Straits may possibly be confronted at no great 
distance by land which may also reach to the Pole. But it is certain 
that the island-studded seas now bound up in the iron grasp of winter 
around the northern axis of the earth would, under different conditions 
of climate, be the centre of the world’s activity, for the long-stretching 
shores of the great continents which circle around it would make it the 
true Mediterranean of the globe. 
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2. The Lives of the Irish Saints, by the Rev. John O’Hanlon, Curate of SS. Michael 
and John’s Church, Dublin, M.R.I.A. Dublin: Duffy and Co. 

If in default of a genetic definition of genius, we may for practical 
purposes accept the somewhat empirical description which identifies it 
with the aptitude for hard work, the reverend and learned author of the 
book now under consideration may well lay claim to this transcendant 
gift. To borrow the words of the illustrious Archbishop of St. Louis, a 
most competent witness in this matter, the work before us will astonish 
those who think that learned leisure is necessary for the production of 
books requiring research and critical acumen. For our own part, we 
freely own that on rising from the perusal of this first number of the 
great and good work accomplished by Father O’Hanlon, in those hore 
subsecive, or rather odds and ends of time he has managed to snatch 
amid the unceasing calls of parochial or missionary duty, we were filled” 
with amazement. There is a certain occasional negligence of style, the 
more striking from its contrast with the unquestionable excellences of 
this truly colossal work, but no pains have been spared to furnish 
an accurate and living delineation of the sainted personages, who, 
mighty in word and work, in patience and longsuffering, have shed 
a hallowed lustre on the dawn of their country’s history, and 
won for “ Innisfail,” “the isle of destiny,” the proud title of 
the “Isle of the Saints.” The first number stops short at January 
the sth, yet even within this brief span we pass in review the hallowed 
memories of no less than thirty saints, either virgins of princely lineage, 
anchorites, and recluses, or holy bishops rightly dividing the word of 
truth. Eschewing mere legendary details of miraculous gifts, of visions, 
and manifestations of our Lord, when not authenticated by strictly 
historical testimony, the author awakens and sustains our interest by 
accumulating, from every source he has been able to command, genea- 
logical, topographical, and chronological information, which of itself and 
apart from the subject-matter of the work, renders it an invaluable 
handbook for the student of Irish history and folk-lore. 

Until within a comparatively late period, the history of Christian’ 
races and nations was wound up with and interpenetrated by their 
ecclesiastical history. Of the ancient French monarchy, which tottered 
to its fall in the closing decade of the last century, it has been quaintly 
said somewhere, that it was built up by the bishops of the churches of 
France even as a hive is constructed by bees; but after reading the 
erudite pages penned by Father O’Hanlon, no one can question but that 
the history of Ireland, from the days of the great apostle who first 
announced to its sons the word of truth which makes us free indeed, to 
the disastrous period of the Anglo-Norman invasion, is indissolubly 
blended with that of its saints, both of those whose labours made their 
native isle the bright pharos of light and culture amid the darkness that 
overspread the nations, when the dying embers of ancient civilization 
had been trampled out by the feet of successive barbarian hordes, and 
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of those who went forth to foreign climes, to gather together the scat- 
tered stones of the sanctuary, to found a new civilization in the midst of 
a world in ruins. Not a nook or corner of that beauteous land, hallowed 
as it is and endeared to every Catholic heart by the blood and tears of 
martyred generations, but recalls some sainted memory, but has been 
the scene of heroic conflict with the false and perverted agency ever 
seeking to make man its tool and accomplice, and with the debasing 
tendencies of fallen humanity, of His victory, Who, even in the frailest, 
the meanest of His servants, triumphs over the powers of darkness. We 
knew, or at least had some vague notion of this before, but fully to 
realize it we require some such help as these pages, in which are con- 
centrated the persevering toils of well nigh twenty-five years. 

We need not enlarge upon the higher and holier uses to which such 
a work as this may be applied, on the advantages which daily experience 
no less than the authority of the masters of ascetism, shows to be 
derived from the assiduous and devout reading of the lives of the saints. 
Hardly can we conceive. that aught else were possible, when we consider 
that sanctity implies not only moral excellence, the heroism even of self- 
sacrifice, but the harmonious blending together of the life of a child of fallen 
humanity with that of the God-Man, energizing in and through him, not 
as a merely moral or outward influence, but as an indwelling principle of 
life and transformation after the image of the new man who was created 
in justice and true holiness. This, by the way, is the main reason why 
the Church has given so large and important a place to the cu/tus of the 
saints in the education of regenerate humanity. The saint is a living 
Gospel, written by the finger of God, a new manifestation of Christ, of 
the life of God in the flesh, presented to our imitation and reverence in 
a concrete, because a living individuality. 

But over and above these priceless advantages, we may by anticipa- 
tion congratulate the reverend author on a result which cannot but 
speedily follow from his herculean undertaking, an intelligent and 
earnest devotion, to wit, to the local saints, to the patrons of each 
townland and parish. The experience of veterans of the sanctuary, of 
men grown grey in apostolic toils, warrants us in asserting that no 
devotion is more efficacious in maintaining and restoring faith and piety, 
or in arresting their decay. To attempt to give the rationale of this 
would be superfluous, and besides, the facts of the case speak for 
themselves plainly enough for any one who will be at the pains of 
testing them. We further venture to express the hope that the rich stores 
of Irish hagiology may be made available for filling up certain gaps 
in the Calendar, and for supplying proper lessons for the too numerous 
class of native saints who are reduced to the Commune of their respective 
category or order; a state of things not quite creditable to churches 
that trace their origin and their purest glories to those whose memory 
has been in too many cases suffered to dwindle down to a bare 
name, oft-times even less. The churches of Ireland are now 
laying aside the weeds of mourning, and greeting, in vesture of 
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gladness, the dawn of a brighter era. Within the memory of the 
present generation, men of every section which Irish nationality 
comprises, have set themselves to study the laws, the institutions, the 
monuments, to bring to light the relics of the olden times. The work 
now before us is but one among many of the tokens and results of this 
movement, which appeals so powerfully and so legitimately to love of 
country and of race, and we feel assured that it will not fail to give 
a fresh impetus thereto, if it but meet with the patronage it so well 
deserves. As Father O’Hanlon shows in his Appendix, the Irish 
episcopacy, the chief pastors of the Irish colonies settled in the cities of 
the great Transatlantic Republic, and in the populous centres of British 
industry, have nobly responded to his appeal. We cannot for a moment 
doubt that his brethren in the ministry will follow the example set them 
by their prelates, nor can we deem it possible that the sensitive, noble- 
minded, and generous race to whom his labours are in the main 
addressed and dedicated, will allow him to reap therefrom the baleful 
fruit of discouragement and disappointment, of the carking cares which 
wait upon financial embarrassment and pecuniary loss. We will add, 
in conclusion, that the type, the illustrations, and the general get-up 
of this number reflect the highest credit on the publishers, and prove 
that Father O’Hanlon was well inspired when he determined that his 
work should be in every sense a genuine home production. 


3. The Life of the Most Reverend Martin J. Spalding, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore. 
By J. L. Spalding, S.G.L. London: Burns and Oates, 1873. 

The history of an epoch, or of any great movement, whether religious 
or political, to be duly understood and appreciated, must satisfy the 
requirements of that unity which is a law of the human mind. This is 
best done when, instead of viewing the facts and developments to be 
recorded from a merely subjective standpoint, the historian selects the 
central personage in the phase of human development wherewith he is 
concerned, presents him to us in his individuality and its surroundings, 
and by the mere narrative of the personal struggles, defeats, disappoint- 
ments, and victories of his hero, lays bare to posterity the mainsprings 
of the actions, of the transformations which characterize every important 
epoch in the story of mankind, and of the institutions wherewith are 
associated those two ideals, religion and freedom, the motive power and 
final causes of every movement that has left a vestige in the chequered 
annals of our race. Among the several themes replete with instruction 
and interest that commend themselves to the pen of the historian, 
the rise and progress of Catholicity in the States of the great North 
American Republic may claim a foremost place. For the first time in 
in her history, the Church had to go forth in her divine mission of 
enlightenment and reconciliation, unaided by the smiles of princes, 
untrammelled alike by their favours or frowns, in a land where she had 
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hitherto been as a stranger, or rather, where she had been recognized 
but to be banned and proscribed, where her main safeguard had lain in 
the contempt her insignificance inspired. A fair field and no favour 
we had well-nigh said, were the only conditions allowed her, but that she 
was weighted in the race by the paucity and poverty of the scattered 
remnant that acknowledged her sway, and still more by the traditions 
of blind hate and abhorrence wherewith a large number of Americans 
have been so perseveringly indoctrinated against the Church of their 
forefathers. There are those still lingering in our midst, on whom 
manhood had dawned when the seed-corn of the plant which has since 
attained so goodly a growth, was committed to the virgin soil of the 
young Republic, by men fitly claiming kindred with the two races that 
have so often been foremost in the work of the Catholic Apostolate, the 
Irish and the French. ‘The story of its wondrous development may be 
best read and accounted for in the lately published Life of Martin J. 
Spalding, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Martin John Spalding was born 23rd of May, 1810, near Lebanon, 
Marion County, Kentucky. His parents were natives of Maryland, 
and on both sides the late Archbishop was descended from those 
Catholic pilgrims of Maryland who established civil and religious 
liberty under Lord Baltimore. A true patriot, in whose breast love for 
his country and its institutions was second only to his love for God’s 
Church, the mother of his soul, he frequently recalled with a just pride 
this glorious ancestry. We have dwelt with interest on the opening 
pages of his biography, recording as they do the earnest piety, the 
Spartan simplicity of the earlier Kentuckian settlers, amid whom his 
earlier years were spent. They seem to us to give the key to his 
character, and to the high calling of which he was destined to become 
an ornament. Shallow publicists have, ere this, made the chastity of the 
Catholic priesthood a theme for their diatribes, as tending to restrict 
the natural increase of population. Were they at the pains to study 
the question about which they are so ready to dogmatize, they would 
find that it is mainly among the fecund and hardy, because chaste and 
frugal races and classes, that the Catholic clergy, and still more the 
Catholic Apostolate, finds its recruits. 

He was sent at an early age to St. Mary’s Seminary, in his native 
county, where his progress was so rapid that he was appointed to teach 
mathematics when but sixteen years old. He left St. Mary’s after his 
sixteenth year, and entered St. Joseph’s, Bardstown, in 1826, as an 


ecclesiastical student, where he spent four years in the study of 


philosophy and theology. It was here that he first became acquainted 
with Francis Patrick Kenrick, then fresh from the Propaganda. In 
1830, having just completed his twentieth year, he was sent to Rome, 
where he spent four years in the Urban College of the Propaganda. 
He had not been long in the holy city, ere an attack of cholera, which 
had then begun its ravages in Western Europe, brought him to death’s 
door. 
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Being destined however for greater things, he recovered, and pursued 
his studies with an energy and singleness of purpose which were fitly 
crowned by the brilliant success wherewith he maintained his. theses for 
the doctor’s cap. His letters written at this time breathe a thoroughly 
Roman spirit, and show that he failed not to appreciate the unspeakable 
advantages of a training bestowed under the shadow of the Chair of 
Unity. To speak our own minds, the drawbacks to the thorough 
efficiency and completeness of clerical education, which, though fast 
disappearing, have hitherto existed amongst us, were more than com- 
pensated by the frequency and closeness of the relations they neces- 
sitated with Rome. Who that has been privileged to drink the living 
waters of doctrine at their fountain head, to behold the action and 
institutions of the Church unchecked, unmarred by particularist or 
merely national traditions, but has felt that a grace, secondary indeed, 
but akin to that of divine faith itself, has been vouchsafed to him? 
God send that the evil days through which we are passing may not be 
so prolonged as to enable us to measure these benefits by the deep 
sense of their loss ! 

Dr. Spalding, as we may now call him, was the first of his nation 
who won the honours of the doctorate in theology, in public disputation 
in Rome. We next find him preparing in retreat for Holy Orders, which 
he received shortly before leaving for his native land. Before starting, 
he was privileged to celebrate his first mass in the crypt of St. Peter’s, 
on the very tomb of the Prince of the Apostles. On his return to 
Kentucky, he was appointed pastor of St. Joseph’s, Bardstown, then 
and for many years after, the finest church in the Western States. A 
detailed report of his labours and successes is to be found in his 
biennial reports to the Cardinal-Prefect of Propaganda, which he faith- 
fully continued until he was made the coadjutor to Bishop Flaget. He 
also filled at the same time the chair of philosophy at the Diocesan 
Seminary. In addition to his missionary and, scholastic duties, he 
undertook to contribute to a Catholic monthly called the Minerva, 
which after its first year merged into the Catholic Advocate, under the 
editorship of Dr. Spalding. The first number, which appeared in 
February, 1835, contains a programme which is well worth studying 
nowadays. 

Then as now, the unfailing instinct of Protestantism warned it that 
it was unfitted to make head against the Church unless backed and 
supported by the civil power. In the name of religious freedom, which 
in the mouths of so many of its Protestant advocates is a simple 
euphemism for the right to insult and oppress Catholics without let or 
hindrance, or even to dictate to a Catholic nation how they are to 
educate their children, proscriptive measures were invoked against the 
Catholic citizens. Dr. Spalding, with that readiness to perceive the 
requirements of the situation which distinguishes practical genius, threw 
himself into the arena of religious journalism. Nor were his contri- 
butions confined to the Advocate; he wrote for the United States Catholic 
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Magazine, the Catholic Cabinet, and the Metropolitan. Till well-nigh the 
close of his days so full of works, he found time to write something for 
the Loutsville Guardian, which succeeded the Advocate. 

In 1838, he accepted provisionally the presidency of St. Joseph’s 
College, whence he was transferred to Lexington in 1840. The account 
of his connection with this city contains many interesting pages aud 
useful hints to his brethren in the sacred ministry. On the transfer of 
the episcopal see from Bardstown to Louisville, he was recalled to the 
scene of his earlier labours, and invested with the office of vicar-general, 
which, owing to the increasing infirmities of his bishop, was equivalent 
in his case to the sole charge of the diocese. He found time, however, 
to preach, lecture, to give retreats to the clergy, communities, and 
houses of education. The assailants of Catholicity in the pulpit and the 
press were taught by him that silence was their better policy. His 
greatest delight was to preach to the young and to instruct children : 
a task for which he seemed specially endowed. 

In 1848, Dr. Spalding was elevated to the episcopal dignity as 
coadjutor of the venerable Dr. Flaget, with the right of succession. 
The aged prelate lived but a year and a half after this appointment, 
and among the many services done to religion by Dr. Spalding, that of 
embalming the memory of this truly Apostolic pastor is not the least 
important. The zeal and energy he had given proof of in a humbler 
sphere of duty only shone more conspicuously in the dignity his 
merits had won for him. He at once entered on the visitation of his 
diocese, and manifested everywhere the greatest earnestness in the 
cause of religious education. He had arranged before starting to 
have missions preached in the several congregations he was about to 
visit. He ever attached the highest importance to this means of grace, 
and even while at Rome had studied to fit himself for this work. 

On his return from this first visitation, the retreat he preached to his 
clergy proved him to have a thorough understanding of what was to be 
done, and of the manner of doing it. The brief space at our command 
compels us to refer to his biography for the detail of the numerous 
works that owed to his unwearying energy either their initiation or 
development. His zeal for the religious education of the poor led him 
to undertake the voyage to Europe in order to secure the services of the 
Xaverian Brothers. It was at that time he laid the foundation of the 
American College at Louvain, which has since proved so fertile a 
nursery of priests for the missions of the United States. Before returning, 
he had his first personal interview with Pius the Ninth. His letters 
written about this time contain an interesting record of the impressions 
made upon him by the several persons and institutions he came in 
contact with. The succeeding chapters of his Life describe in full his 
struggles against the band of religious fanatics and unprincipled dema- 
gogues who, under the name of “ Know-nothings,” conspired to deprive 
their Catholic fellow-citizens of the rights and status secured to them by 
the laws. It was no difficult task for him to meet and vanquish this 
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outburst of Protestantism militant in the field of argument, but it taxed 
his influence to the utmost to keep within the bounds of moderation 
those who acknowledged his spiritual leadership, and whom their dese- 
crated sanctuaries, rifled abodes, and murdered brethren, urged on to 
bloody reprisals. The Councils of his province, where his influence was 
paramount, opened to him a new arena for his unflagging zeal in the 
cause of efficient clerical training, and the religious education of the people. 

While promoting these all-important interests in his own diocesan 
synods, he strove, as far as circumstances would permit, to bring the 
position of the clergy into ever closer conformity with what the sacred 
Canons suppose. On the death of Dr. Kenrick, in 1864, the Bishop 
of Louisville was promoted to the first and most honourable see in his 
native land, a choice which met with universal approval. He took 
possession on the 31st of July, 1864, and considered it, as he told a 
friend, a happy omen that he began his new duties on the day hallowed 
by St. Ignatius, the father of so many Apostolic men. 

His historian dwells lovingly on the great works his zeal for God’s 
glory effected in his new diocese, on his discretion in word and deed 
amid the trying ordeal through which his beloved country had then to 
pass, of his charity, which, during and after the strife, knew no dis- 
tinction of colour, cause, or creed, but spent itself to assuage the 
sorrows of all alike. His further history blends with that of the 
Councils of his province, and the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
at which he presided as Apostolic Delegate, and which owes in a great 
measure to his foresight and ability, as was confessed by the assembled 
Fathers of the latter gathering, the wisdom and practical utility of its 
decrees. At the voice of the Supreme Pastor, he once more crossed the 
ocean, to be present at the centenary of the Prince of the Apostles ; 
and while in Rome, established the American College on a lasting 
foundation. On the 26th of October, 1869, he again bade farewell to 
his church and people in order to assist at the Vatican Council. As is 
well known, at the outset he preferred that the then vexed question of 
Papal Infallibility should be set at rest by an indirect rather than by a 
direct definition. 

The events and movements which marked the course of the discus- 
sion both within and without the Council, soon determined him to take 
a side more in unison with that filial love for the Church of Rome, 
which, with his tenderness for God’s Mother, his love for children, and 
the poor and afflicted, was a salient trait of his noble character. The 
chapters relating to the part he took in the conciliar deliberations are 
worthy to rank as most able contributions to ecclesiastical history, and 
are the best refutation we have yet met with of the aspersions cast upon 
the proceedings of this august assembly by the Liberal press. We need 
not tell how the Council came to a premature, and to human ken, 
an indefinite adjournment. 

Dr. Spalding returned home, and was greeted, as on former occa- 
sions, by his fellow-citizens, and especially by his brethren and the 
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faithful flock, whose traditions of loyalty to the Holy See he had so 
nobly borne witness to and affirmed. ‘The time was fast drawing nigh 
when his days, so full of good works, were coming to a close. 

The author dwells with loving prolixity on the incidents of this last 
scene, and we promise that it is not the part of his work which will be 
read and re-read the least frequently. Suffice it to say that the death of 
the ever to be regretted prelate was in close correspondence with a 
life spent over and again in the service of God’s Church. He fell 
asleep in the Lord on February 7th, 1872, and was buried on the gth, 
in his own metropolitan church, with every token of public regard. 
As we said at the outset, his history identifies itself with that of the 
Catholic Church in the land he ever loved so dearly, and serves to 
diminish somewhat our wonder at the rapid strides wherewith Catho- 
licity is advancing to the peaceful conquest of this mighty confederation, 
since it could train in its bosom, and number amongst its hierarchs, 
such a man as Dr. Martin John Spalding, its late chief pastor, is shown 
to have been. 


4. Les Bretons Insulairves et les Anglo-Saxons du V.au VII. Siéele. Par Arthur 
de la Borderie. Didier, 1873. 

M. de la Borderie adds one more to the increasing list of Frenchmen 
who are devoting themselves in earnest to literature, in the sense which 
implies a good deal of pains, examination, and research ; and although 
a chief part of his volume may look to us like what he disclaims it to 
be, another chapter of English history, still it is a chapter drawn frorn 
original, not second-hand, sources, and it has one special interest to our- 
selves, in his notices of King Arthur. He himself describes his book 
as an attempt to follow out the events which led large bodies of 
Britons to leave our island and found the Armorican-Britannic Duke- 
dom in France, where, as he truly says, their scattered wrecks made 
salvage of honour and freedom, language and name; and, he might 
have added, that in so doing they have been able also to transmit to 
their descendants a spirit of high-minded yet practical loyalty, of 
incorruptible integrity and resolute manhood, in which it would be 
well if all France partook. 

Passing over the Roman subjugation and Christianizing of Britain, 
and the subsequent abandonment of the province to the invasions of 
the Keltic Picts and Scots, we turn to M. de la Borderie’s fifth chapter, 
and to him who, 

Thro’ the puissance of his Table Round 

Drew all their petty princedoms under him, 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and reigned. 
This wonderful interlude of power, whose reality in some shape increased 
research seems more and more to corroborate, is generally placed at from 
A.D. 530 to 552. M. de la Borderie ingeniously infers that the obstinate 
silence of the Anglo-Saxon historians as to this period springs from the 
ascendency they, profess to ignore. Even rejecting all the more wonderful 
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and wonder-working myths of Arthur’s conquests, which under that aspect 
rival those of Charlemagne or Czesar, there is still mention enough of 
the British chief in Llewarch Hen, the lives of St. Padarn, St. Cadoc, 
St. Carantic, and St. Gildas, with the reputed history of Nennius, to 
put together, not indeed the splendid and undying ideal of our great 
poet, but a powerful and successful chieftain who was able to form the 
sand rope of British rulers into such a confederation as was able to defy 
both Kelt and Saxon for at least a period of twenty years. In the Brut 
er Brenined of the tenth century, a curious picture is given of the 
“ Amperador Arthur,” sitting in his hall with some of his Court, with 
Guinevere and her ladies working at the window. He sat in a chair 
made of green rushes, on a crimson carpet, and leaning on a red 
“samite” cushion. A knight tells a story to the rest while they were 
eating and drinking hydromel, and then Arthur wa$ waked up by their 
loud voices, washed his hands, and they all went in to dinner. 

But though, according to Nennius, many of the contemporary 
British kings were superior to Arthur in power, wealth, and perhaps 
lineage, his valour bore all before him. Others groaned and suffered, 
but Arthur found a remedy for the general desolation created by the 
Picts, which had made “ the land of Cameliard ” a waste. 

King Leodogran 


Groaned for the Roman legions here again, 
And Ceesar’s eagles. 


But it was Arthur who 
Drave 

The heathen, after, slew the beast, and fell’d 

The forest, letting in the sun, and made 

Broad pathways for the hunter and the knight, 

And so return’d. 
The British confederation, the reality of the poem of the Round Table, 
extended from Cornwall up to the river Dee, on which Caerleon or 
Chester lay, and was chiefly effected after the death of Hueil or Howel, 
Prince of Strath-cluyd, whose capital, Arduyd, is now Dumbarton. 
Howel was the brother of St. Gildas, and with his other legion of 
brothers, according to that abbot’s chronicle, defeated Arthur many 
times, and won the most formidable enemies to his pendragonship. 
Arthur, however, surprized Howel once unawares in the Isle of 
Anglesey (M6n.), and put him to death; in fact, assassinated him, 
for which treachery he is said to have done life-long penance. The 
Northern Britains, seeing that their power of opposition to Arthur 
as pendragon was broken, withdrew their resistance and entered 
heartily into the general league against the Saxon host. 


And Arthur and his knighthood for a space 

Were all one will, and through that strength the King 
Drew in the petty princedoms under him, 

Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 

The heathen hordes, and made a realm, and reign’d. 


The twelve battles are universally traditional, but the place and order 
of their fighting are most doubtful. They are mentioned by Nennuius as 
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first, on the Northumberland Glen, a tributary of the Tweed ; second to 
fifth, on the Douglas, in Lancashire; sixth, near Basingstoke ; seventh, in 
the forest of Kelydon, in Lincolnshire ; eighth, in Durham (Binchester) ; 
ninth, near the northern Caerleon (Chester)—the southern Caerleon was 
Usk, or near it, in Monmouthshire, the ancient kingdom of Gwent; tenth 
and eleventh, on the Esk and near Edinburgh (Agned) ; twelfth, was the 
famous battle of Mount Badon, which was really fought before Arthur’s 
time. There were two other battles fought by him, not usually 
numbered in the traditional twelve, all of which were waged against 
the heathen Saxons, who, under Hengist, Horsa, and Cerdic, deluged 
Britain with bloodshed, broke up the last fragments of Roman rule and 
civilization, and waged the cruelest warfare against the true faith. 

Arthur’s death is involved in even a greater cloud of myths than his 
“coming” and the Round Table. It is impossible to know whether 
Roman immorality had so sapped the social order and life of the 
province, that, as the poet of his story magnificently sets forth in 
** Guinevere,” the “ purpose of his life” was spoilt, and all the 

Glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as models for the mighty world, 

And be a fair beginning of a time, 
was ruined and rooted up by social sin and decay ; whether his “ sister’s 
son,” Modred, or Mordred, leagued “ with lords of the white horse ”— 
the Saxons—against him, and he was treacherously slain ; or whether, 
again, borne down in that “great battle in the west,” where many of 
his former knights basely joined his foes, he fell by their hand to end 
the British rule. The Brut er Brenined decidedly says that he fell 
at Camelford, fighting against Mordred, or Modred ; but, however that 
may be, the beautiful legends of the King’s “ passing away,” without 
dying, to Avilion, and of his future reawakening from sleep to assert 
his kingship over all Britain, was probably framed to cover the downfall 
and treachery by which the “lords of the white horse” finally took 
possession of England. 

We are apt, however, to forget that the British league achieved by 
Arthur, though broken and divided at his death, so far retained its 
tenacity of purpose that the Saxon conquest was not completed under 
two hundred years, when the remnant of the heroic race were driven 
back into Wales and Cornwall, and across the Channel to perpetuate 
their name in France. And we feel inclined to sympathize with M. de 
la Borderie’s feeling of “legitimate pride” in the two centuries of 
British resistance to the Anglo-Saxons, while they themselves suc- 
cumbed to the Norman rule in about a dozen years. In regard, 
however, both to Briton and Saxon, to Urien, Cadwallon, and even 
of Arthur himself, as well as to the brave defence of Hereward the 
Wake, we comfort ourselves with the deep wisdom of the poet’s words--- 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lyst one good custom should corrupt the world, 
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5. Lrish Emigration to the United States. What it has been and what it is. By the 
Rev. Father Stephen Byrne, O.P. London : Burns and Oates, 1873. 

Much as it is to be deplored on many accounts, the attraction 
which has drawn so many of the Irish race from their native land shows 
no tokens of diminished intensity. Hence the pressing need for such 
works as this, which, in a spirit reflecting credit on the author’s sacred 
profession, and his earnest desire to be of service to his race, is written 
with the care the subject demands, and brings home to the intending 
emigrant valuable, because accurate, information. 

The work is in two parts. The first contains sound and plain 
information as to the prospects, duties, dangers, and usual mistakes of 
emigrants, the resources of the States, the classes for whom emigration 
is not a rash venture, the precautions to be observed on landing, and in 
the choice of a temporary home. The concluding chapters offer some 
very sensible remarks on education, the vital importance of temperance, 
and as is befitting the writer’s sacred character, some brief and valuable 
reminders, which, as sad experience proves, are in nowise superfluous, 
of the duties entailed by church-membership. We are glad to find that 
he agrees with the best authorities, in recommending his countrymen to 
avoid, as much as possible, the large centres of population. 

The second part contains tabulated statements of the population, 
area, and resources of each State and Territory, based upon official 
documents. The Catholic statistics are copied from the Catholic 
Almanack of 1873, and in many cases from the letters of the most 
reverend prelates of the Union, to nearly all of whom an application was 
made. Recourse has been had also to about thirty governors of States 
and Territories, the substance of whose replies is extensively made use 
of in the second part of the work. 

What is most striking to the casual reader, is that a small country 
like Ireland should have been able to pour forth so many millions of its 
population within the brief space of half a century. For, between 1820 
and 1872, no less than four millions of its natives have found homes 
in the American Union. 

This is not the place to enter into the causes of so vast an exodus, 
or to anticipate the verdict of history upon them ; rather may we turn 
to the manifold miseries involved in the process of emigration, and the 
perils the emigrant had to encounter till within the comparatively brief 
space of twenty years. The name of “floating charnel houses,” given 
to the emigrant ships of those days on the platform and in the periodical 
press, was the sober expression of the plain, unvarnished, ghastly fact. 
Father Byrne, as we are glad to see, forgets not to claim the gratitude of 
the Irish race for that benefactor to his kind, the English philanthropist, 
Vere Foster, to whose noble efforts on behalf of the helpless the present 
amended conditions of emigration are due. We may add that, though 
handling dry statistics, the clear and vigorous style of the reverend 
author sustains throughout the reader’s interest; indeed, we might say 
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that he places himselr in a sort of personal relation with him, which is 
due to the tone of earnest, unaffected sympathy with the needs and 
trials of the struggling classes, of fatherly interest in their welfare, 
temporal as well as spiritual, which the warm-hearted race to whom he 
mainly addresses these pages are never slow to recognize, and which, by 
the way, will help us to account for the closeness of the ties that bind 
the Irish people to their devoted pastors. In a word, the work under 
review presents to us its author as harmoniously blending together the 
man of business and the zealous priest, characters which some deem 
incompatible. 

The volume is convenient in size and type, and would form a 
valuable addition to parochial libraries. No emigrant, and certainly no 
gentleman whom duty or charity may place in the position of advising 
intending emigrants, should be without it. 


6. Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era. An Historical Essay. 
By J. J. Ign.von Déllinger. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Alfred Plummer, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Rivingtons, London, 
1873. 

It has been repeatedly observed that at periods of social crisis, of 
national peril and misfortune, the human mind takes refuge from the 
disasters of the present in predictions of a better and brighter future. 
The utterances of hitherto forgotten seers are sought out, or invented at 
times, and more or less strained into harmony with cotemporary events, 
in order that their sequel, as yet hidden in the obscurities of the future, 
may bolster up failing hope. This description belongs to most of those 
predictions Dr. Déllinger classes among dynastic and national prophecies, 
which with the re¢gtous and cosmopolitan prophecies constitute the four 
categories he distinguishes in the Introduction to his work. Purely 
religious prophecies, zc. the partial and gradual revelations of the 
providential plan concerning the Christ, the central figure of inspired 
prophecy as well as of history, His work, and the development of His 
kingdom in time and space, find no place in the present treatise. There 
is, indeed, a passing mention of the Apocalypse of St. John, in the 
section which deals with the Sibylline books, but the work treats 
exclusively of predictions belonging to the three other categories indi- 
cated above. Though in nowise disposed to gainsay the assertion that 
the literature of extra-scriptural prophecy contains much that is false, as 
the event has shown ; much, too, that may be classed with conjecture, or 
the conclusions of merely human foresight ; we must take exception to 
the sweeping condemnation more than implied by the author, who 
wholly ignores the permanence of the prophetic gift in the Church. 
They who may be tempted to allow that he has made his position good, 
should remember that it is inconsistent with facts narrated in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and frequently mentioned in the Pauline Epistles, which 
number the spirit of prophecy among the charismata, or extraordinary 
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gifts of the Holy Ghost. The Church, too, has at divers times, in 
obedience to the Apostolic warning,! exercised the gift of discerning 
spirits, vested in her by the same Divine Spirit, by testing prophetic 
utterances, branding as impostures such as betrayed the authorship of 
interest or passion, condemning whatever bore the traces of seduction 
and lies, but stamping with her sanction those, which after scrupulous 
examination, gave evidence of a supernatural origin. As the pious 
Gerson observes, in approving extra-scriptural prophecies, the Church 
in nowise intends to guarantee the divine inspiration of their subject- 
matter, or even their absolute truth. According to him, the real import 
of this sanction is two-fold ; on the one hand, like the /mprimatur of a 
local ordinary, it is a merely negative testimony to the absence of aught 
that is contrary to the analogy of faith and to the prescriptions of 
morality ; on the other, it vouches for the plausibility, the probability of 
the prediction, which it commends to the reverence and pious meditation 
of the faithful, but it ever stops short of imposing it as a matter of 
belief, of requiring our inward assent. This is proof sufficient that in 
this point, as in many others of greater importance, the Munich Pro- 
fessor is at issue with the Church, who by trying prophecies, witnesses 
to her conviction that the prophetic gift, both as implying the fore- 
knowledge of future events and the revealing of the secrets of the 
heart, still abides in her midst. We may further observe, as an indica- 
tion of the azémus of the unhappy author, that in treating of medizval 
prophecies, he never fails to give special prominence to those utterances 
of rampant fanaticism or blind party-spirit, which, -forestalling the 
students of prophecy and the Apocalyptic seers of a certain school, 
robbed them of merit even of originality, by identifying the Apostolic 
See and the successors of St. Peter with the mystic Babylon and the 
impersonation of the world’s revolt against Christ. To use the words of 
Dean Church, in his essay on Dante, Dr. Dollinger in his present work 
gives token of a remarkable aptitude for confusing the spirit and feelings 
of the middle ages with our own, in that he converts every fierce attack 
on the Popes into an anticipation of Luther. Strong language of this 
description was far too common-place to be significant. No age is blind 
to practical abuses, or silent about them: when the middle ages com- 
plained, it was with a loud-mouthed rhetoric, which greedily seized on 
every topic of vilification within reach. It was far less singular, and far 
less bold to criticize ecclesiastical authorities than has been often 
supposed ; but it by no means implied unsettled faith or revolutionary 
designs. We may add in conclusion that, though indisposed to quarrel 
with the flippant tone of the Doctor's allusions to Benedict the Four- 
teenth and St. Thomas Aquinas, who, for obvious reasons, is invariably 
made an object of attack by all who have made shipwreck concerning the 
faith, we will suggest that, for his own credit, he should, if he quote him at 
all, quote him accurately, and not father upon him views which he notices 
but to refute. St. Thomas, though not an adept of ‘‘ German science,” 
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managed to know what he was writing about, and, as his own words 
show,” was able to draw a hard and fast line of distinction between the 
conscious certainty accompanying an express revelation, and that which 
attaches to the spontaneous workings of the prophet’s mind and the 
indefinite presentiments of what may be called the prophetic instinct. 


7. The Consoler ; or, Pious Readings addressed to the Sick and to all who are afflicted. 
By the Rev. F. Lambillotte, S.J. Translated from the French by the Right Rev. 
Abbot Burder, O. Cist. London: Washbourne, 1873. 

“© Pain, I will never own that thou art an evil!” was the exclama- 
tion of the stoic whose endurance was being tested by the racking 
tortures of the gout. The insight afforded by divine faith into the ways 
of Providence, enables us to bear with, nay, even to welcome sorrow 
and suffering as a potent instrument in the hands of God’s fatherly love 
for all the brethren of His Christ, as a means of purification and renewal, 
of conformity with Him Who was manifested to us as the type, the 
model of regenerate humanity. The book before us develops this 
theme in the loving- and sympathetic language of one schooled by 
affliction, and taught by the experience of a long and lingering sickness, 
to feel in himself the woes and trials of his fellows. It is short, and 
witnesses to the enlightened piety and well-stored mind of its author, 
who presents it as the fruit of his readings and meditations during the 
enforced leisure of the sick-room. We find interspersed among the 
several considerations, devout forms of prayer and colloquy with the 
suffering Saviour, His sorrowing Mother, and St. Joseph. The last 
pages contain a few homely, practical hints to those who attend on 
or visit the sick and the dying, which, as we know from a somewhat 
long experience, are by no means superfluous or out of place. The 
right rev. translator, whilst preserving the solidity and unction of the 


original, has given us a really English version. Indeed, had we not 


been aware of it beforehand, we could hardly have imagined that we 
were reading a translation from the French. 


III.—CORRECTIONS OF THE PRESS. 


1.—Jr. Baring Gould on St. Symeon Salos and St. Nicolas of Trani. 

We may as well say a few words as to this new heading in our 
Review. Catholics are very well aware of the enormous amount of mis- 
representation, deliberate or indeliberate, which the daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly press of this country is occupied in heaping 
upon religion and all that is connected with it, and they are sometimes 
inclined to sit down and fold their hands in despair. Such an attitude 
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may well be justified, if we consider nothing but our chances of inducing 
the writers in question, in general, to acknowledge or withdraw their 
errors. Falsehood is too valuable a weapon in the hands of the enemies 
of the Church to be lightly laid aside. Except brute force, it is their 
only weapon, and though the progress of Bismarckism in this country 
makes it not at all improbable that brute force may be called in before 
long, just at present the English mind is more accessible to falsehood. 
But apart from this, we have a duty to the truth, and that duty must be 
performed without respect to the obstinate malice of many of our 
antagonists, “whether they will hear or whether they will forbear.” 
Moreover, there is a power about the truth which in the long run 
silences, if it does not convert, even the most malignant. And surely 
we have every reason to trust ‘to the honesty, candour, and love of truth 
for its own sake, of by far the larger portion of our countrymen, who may 
be imposed upon for a time, but who will listen to plain reiterated state- 
ments of facts and exposures of falsehoods, till at last the mercenaries of 
infidelity and immorality may find out to their cost that it is not quite 
safe to play their game so freely. 

The exposure of misrepresentation is never a pleasant task, and it 
often involves a considerable amount of labour. It is so much easier to 
dash off a false statement, or to turn a true into a false statement by 
clever manipulation, than to trace the falsehood to its origin, or to point 
out just the few grains of truth that lie imbedded in it. Nevertheless, 
we believe it to be the duty of Catholic writers, from time to time, to 
undertake this labour, and we shall hope not to be without assistance in 
our endeavours to knock on the head some few of the more latrant and 
blatant of the brood of monstrosities to which the English press gives 
birth with such uninterrupted fecundity. 

We are sorry to have to begin with a writer who has been rather 
petted, if we may say so, by certain Catholic critics. He is already a 


‘voluminous author ; and the mere catalogue of his various works shows 


that he is an industrious author likewise. It has perhaps been too 
rashly assumed that he has “leanings” to Catholicism, or that he 
writes with a religious aim. We do not say that this is not so; but 
the works to which his name is attached might very well have been 
written by a mere bookmaker. For bookmaking is a profession in our 
country and time, and the bookmaker is in truth a mere craftsman, 
who will write on any subject that is likely to interest the public and 
so pay for his labour. The mere fact that Mr. Baring Gould has 
undertaken to write a series of the Zives of the Saints is an indubitable 
evidence of his industry and of the enterprize of his publishers. Beyond 
this, it proves nothing of itself, and we think that some good Christians 
among us have been induced to let their charity lead them too rapidly 
to the conclusion that a man who writes saints’ lives must be on his 
road to the Church. He may be so, just as a man who comes to 
hear a beautiful High Mass out of love for music may be on his 
road to the faith, but the result in either case is by no means necessary. 
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But we must to our work. Whether he be a mere bookmaker, or a 
writer moved by a serious devotion to the saints and their history in his 
Lives of the Saints, Mr. Baring Gould has chosen to combine with his 
character as author of that series another which at first sight is not very 
congruous to it—the character, namely, of article writer on the saints in 
Fraser's Magazine, “ edited by James Anthony Froude, M.A.” In two 
successive numbers of that periodical, Mr. Gould has set himself to the 
task of what some of his critics have termed “ demolishing” a saint or 
two, just by the way, as it were, and to relieve himself from what 
appears to be the irksome monotony of plodding through so many 
saintly lives, some of which he cannot but feel are not very congenial 
in tone to the atmosphere of a smug English parsonage, with all its 
domestic surroundings. We must say that we could have wished some 
other hand than that of a professed hagiologist had done this little bit 
of dirty work for Fraser's Magazine. We had not long ago to expose in 
these pages the misrepresentations of an article in that magazine, which 
displayed a shameful and flagrant ignorance of its subject-matter—of 
course a Catholic subject—which is sufficient evidence of the amzmus 
with which that periodical is conducted in respect of such subjects. 
We are, apparently, henceforth to consider Mr. Baring Gould as an ally 
of Mr. Froude in his peculiar method of warfare against the Church 
which he detests with so earnest a hatred. Let us examine, therefore, 
how in the two instances before us he has performed his task. 

Every one knows that hagiology is one of the richest, and, so to say, 
wildest and most luxuriant fields of ecclesiastical literature. There are 
saints of all kinds, classes, and characters. There are legendary saints 
and historical saints, miraculous saints and simple saints, saints fantastic, 
saints grotesque, saints whose outward lives have been hardly distin- 
guishable from those of common Christians in the work-day sobriety of 
their course, and others who have been extraordinary and abnormal 
from beginning to end, admirable but not imitable, men and women 
who have taken the directions of the Gospel to the very letter—who 
have caught the inspiration to make themselves fools for the sake of 
Christ, Who was once thought to be mad,! and have not hesitated to 
follow it. There are few more perfect models of moderation and good 
sense in the saintly life than St. Ignatius of Loyola, and yet, if there had 
not been other reasons against it, he would gladly have gone through 
the streets of Rome half naked and covered with filth, dressed up like a 
fool in order to draw upon himself, the laughter and insults of the 
people. We are not called on to act on such desires, but only the 
narrowest and most unspiritual minds can be shocked at or deny their 
existence. ‘They have guided many of the true saints of God, and there 
are no doubt many authenticated actions in their lives which truly instance 
this phase of sanctity, and are as grotesque and ridiculous to worldly 
eyes as some of the actions of the prophets of the Old Testament. And 
besides these true instances of what we may call saintly folly, there are 
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probably a great number of legendary stories of the same kind, as to 
which we cannot say whether they are true or false, but only that they 
are recorded by a good or bad authority, as the case may be, and 
represent the character of the saint as their own authors viewed it. 
Two things with regard to this subject-matter are quite certain. One is, 
that if we take the measure of the Scripture saints as our guide, and 
remember whom St. Paul seems to canonize in his famous chapter about 
faith, we are prepared beforehand to find in the lives of saints, popularly 
so called in Christian times—we mean saints who are accepted as such, 
because they are recorded in ancient catalogues, or have been honoured 
by local worship, as distinguished from the solemn approbation of the 
Church—a great number of incidents and a great number of characters, 
which, as they are represented to our notice, are strange and grotesque 
enough. The other is, that unless we suppose a perpetual and universal 
miracle on purpose, where there is no due cause to be assigned for such 
a supernatural intervention, it is quite certain that a great number of 
legends will cluster round the saints, which the Church can in no way 
undertake to guarantee. Her most solemn and deliberate process in 
the case of a canonized saint, does not guarantee more than the saint- 
liness and glory of the saint. It does not canonize all his actions, nor 
ratify all that his biographers relate of him. It does not extend even to 
the details of his legend, as they are inserted in the Breviary. Besides 
her Breviary, her Missal, and her Calendar, which refers to both, she 
has indeed another record of minor authority, known by the name of 
the Roman Martyrology. But to suppose that because his name is to be 
found in the Roman Martyrology, therefore every action told in every 
life of some local saint is approved by the Church, and put before her 
children as to be imitated, is one of the most preposterous and ignorant 
assertions that can be made on this subject. The penitent thief is 
included in the Martyrology, and his office and Mass are said in many 
churches. And there are scores of saints recorded in the same catalogue, 
whose actions, as related by their biographers, could no more be sanc- 
tioned by the Church than the early life of the penitent thief. 

What is the authority of the Roman Martyrology? Benedict the 
Fourteenth, in lib. iv., part ii., cap. xvii., § 9, of his famous work on 
Beatification and Canonization, will help to solve this question. The 
authority of the Roman Martyrology is in kind and degree the same 
as that of the legends, or short biographical sketches, which serve on 
saints’ days for the lessons of the second nocturn in the Roman 
Breviary. The central ecclesiastical authority in approving an edition 
of the Martyrology, in ordering its exclusive use in public prayer, 
attests thereby that it is in harmony with the results of contemporary 
historical research. It neither intends, nor can it be supposed to 
intend, to affirm the absolute truth of what has to be measured by the 
necessarily shifting standard of historical criticism. The successive 
revisions to which the Martyrology has been submitted, more frequently 
than any other service-book, sufficiently indicate that its approval by 
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the Chief Pastor by no means implies its absolute correctness. A 
further confirmation of this view, if confirmation it needs, is to be 
found in the broad distinction drawn by Benedict the Fourteenth, 
between the solemn and definitive judgment of canonization and the 
mere insertion, or, as in the case of the saint in question, the mere 
leaving, of a name on the roll of saints and martyrs. 

Besides asserting in set terms that the Apostolic See does not 
warrant the certain and unquestionable truth of whatever is contained 
in the Martyrology, the same learned Pontiff, in a subsequent chapter,? 
shows that even in the Sacred Congregation of Rites, which numbers 
amongst its prerogatives that of inscribing the names of the newly 
canonized in the Martyrology, there is a division of opinion as to the 
import of such an insertion. His own judgment on the point in 
debate is that of itself, apart from other circumstances, the mere fact 
of a person being named in the Martyrology furnishes no ground for 
the inference that his or her public cz/tus is either commanded or even 
allowed by the Church, and he makes good his position by arguments 
drawn from the legal import of Beatification and Canonization. In fact, 
if cultus were even permitted by the mere act of the insertion of a name, 
or by virtue of its presence, in the Martyrology, there would be no need 
for beatification in that case. 

Mr. Baring Gould, it would appear, in his studies of the Bollandists, 
has come across some of the more “eccentric” saints’ lives, and we 
only wonder that he has not made more of them, if this sort of employ- 
ment suits him. The Bollandist collection is conscientiously historical, 
to a degree which it would be very well if Mr. Baring Gould could 
imitate. The writers give their authority for what they state, and print old 
lives wherever they can get hold of them: in fact, it is this very anti- 
quarianism and conscientiousness which gives their work its authority, 
which has sometimes brought them across the anger of Catholic critics 
more or less interested in a particular saint or a particular legend, and 
at the same time, prevented their mighty volumes from becoming 
popular reading. They are rather collectors of materials for hagiology, 
than hagiologists in the common sense of the term. Their ecclesias- 
tical and historical value is exactly that of the documents which they 
produce, added to that of their own great learning in editing those 
documents. The two lives of which Mr. Baring Gould has made 
so much are instances in which the perfect faithfulness of the Bol- 
landists to ancient testimony has overcome the scruples they might 
have felt on religious grounds as to putting forward so much that 
they could not approve, and which might very possibly create scandal. 
The Bollandists knew that these documents had a value of their 
own, and inserted them, as they always do, with unflinching 
honesty. No doubt the same honesty would prevent them from 
anticipating the use made of their materials by unprincipled writers 
who might come after them; but their books teem with such documents. 

2 Cap. xix., § 14—16. 
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If a modern writer—Mr. Hepworth Dixon for example, who “does” 
half a hemisphere at a time into volumes in which brilliancy of style 
and beauty of type are only excelled by utter untrustworthiness of 
statement—were to take to raking out all the odd stories contained in 
the Bollandists, he might make a fortune. If, by a happy accident, he 
were to exaggerate nothing, distort nothing, impute no motives, colour 
no narrative, never mistranslate, and never impute to a racy legend any 
greater authority than really belongs to it, we might be sorry that such 
a book had been written, as it might scandalize many, but we should 
not have to speak of the writer in the way in which we are sorry to 
have to speak of Mr. Baring Gould. This writer, in his two articles 
on St.Symeon Salos and St. Nicolas of Trani, has done his work so 
unfairly, and with so evident a purpose, that we have to make the 
largest possible allowance for his ignorance and for the peculiar position 
of a writer about saints in Mr. Froude’s magazine, in order to save 
ourselves from the necessity of imputing to him deliberate dishonesty. 
As Mr. Baring Gould does not scruple to impute historical untruthful- 
ness and moral dishonesty to several excellent Catholic writers whom 
he names, he cannot be surprized at the strength of our language to 
himself. 

We shall begin by an instance of what we hope is Mr. Baring Gould’s 
ignorance. He begins his article on St. Symeon Salos by the following 
remark—“ In the modern Roman Martyrology we find on July 1, 
St. Symeon Salos given as a confessor, approved by Rome as a model for 
Christians to take example by.” The natural inference from this is, that 
the Church sets before her children all the licentiousness which follows 
in Mr. Gould’s pages—which as we shall show, is the invention of his 
own imagination—as something which her children are to imitate. The 
truth is, the Martyrology simply inserts the name of St. Symeon as 
venerated on that day, the name being taken from the Greek Menology, 
as all the saints honoured in the East before the schism and mentioned 
in that Catalogue were inserted in the Roman Martyrology at its last 
revision, at the instance of Baronius. At the end of his article, 
Mr. Baring Gould returns to the charge— 


The service in the Roman Church for this illustrious saint, to be used by 
those who are pleased to commemorate him, is the Common for Confessors 
not Bishops. One of the antiphons for the psalms is “ Well done, good 
servant ; because thou hast been faithful,’ &c. Another is, “A faithful and 
wise steward, whom the Lord hath set over His household.”. . . The chapter 
for vespers is Ecclus.xxxi.—“ Blessed is the man who is found without blemish, 
that hath not gone after gold,’&c. And the antiphon to the Magnificat has 
such a fine touch of irony—‘“I will like him to a wise man that built his 
house upon a rock.” The Bollandists say of his deeds that they are “ mcranda 
sed non imitanda”—but they touch on dangerous ground, for in the collect 
for this festival good Catholics pray—“ Mercifully grant that as we celebrate 
his birthday to immortality, we may also imitate his actions.” 


The whole of this is pure and unmitigated fiction. There is no 
service whatever in the Roman Breviary for St. Symeon Salos, nor does 
his name occur in its Calendar from beginning to end. The application 
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of the antiphons, and chapter and prayer are entirely Mr. Baring Gould’s 
own, who charges the Bollandists with touching on dangerous ground 
when he himself is standing on nothing at all but his own invention. It 
is by no means probable that the Church would ever permit an office 
or mass to be said in honour of a saint, who, even if truly a saint, was 
not a model for imitation to ordinary Christians; but if she did so, she 
would be certain to see to the appropriateness of the prayers and other 
parts of such office. We must also adda similar remark as to Mr. Gould’s 
account of the appearance of the name of St.Symeon in the Roman 
Martyrology— 

This scoundrel is venerated by Greeks and Russians as a saint, and 
Cardinal Baronius, with culpable negligence, introduced his name into the 


modern Roman Martyrology, and Papal Infallibility has thrown the mantle 
of sanctity over his unsavoury acts. 


And again— 


The only way in which I can account for this insertion in the Calendar 
is that Baronius read the first part of the Life, and was pleased with it, and 
did not trouble himself to conclude the somewhat lengthy manuscript. 


This again is entirely Mr. Baring Gould’s imagination. The name 
was inserted along with others simply, as we have said above, because it 
was in the old Greek catalogues, and nothing but the grossest ignorance 
can excuse the statement that Papal Infallibility has anything whatever 
to do with these acts—any more than it has to do with Mr. Baring Gould’s 
own Lives of the Saints, or his articles in Fraser. 

We now turn to the stories themselves on which Mr. Baring Gould 
has founded his articles. We are at some disadvantage, as for a complete 
exposure of the trick which he has played upon the public we should 
have to follow him step by step through some dozen closely printed 
pages, and comment 'on every line. We can only say that he has hardly 
touched anything without disfiguring or distorting it, in the two lives on 
which he has fastened, and that he has omitted a number of facts which 
would enable the reader to detect the imposture. Two more dishonest 
pictures were never drawn. The story of St. Symeon Salos—his success 
in which seems to have induced the writer to carry on his unsavoury work 
to St. Nicolas of Trani—is perfectly well known in its outlines to the 
ordinary readers of hagiology. The first part of the life of this saint of 
the sixth century, containing his flight to a monastery and his life as 
a hermit, is of considerable beauty, and does not receive the worst 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Baring Gould. Even this, however, he 
tells in a distorted, unfair manner, which at least prepares us for what 
is to follow. After a time the saint goes to Emesa, and there leads 
a very remarkable life indeed, a mixture of high sanctity, simplicity, 
and grotesque absurdity. ‘Towards the close of that life,” say the 
Bollandists, whom Mr. Baring Gould quotes, “many things occur, silly, 
stupid, absurd, scandalous to the ignorant, and to the learned and better 
educated worthy rather of laughter than of faith.” Mr. Baring Gould 
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goes on to tell us that the “unfortunate Bollandists were not at liberty to 
avoid the unpleasant task” of translating this life, which is by a contem- 
porary, “‘as Symeon figured among the saints of the Roman Calendar.” 
This is not true. The Roman Calendar is not the same thing as the 
Martyrology, which contains thousands of names which are not in the 
Calendar, of which names that of Symeon is one. Nor were the 
“unfortunate Bollandists” under any compulsion at all—such as may 
affect certain writers under certain editors. They were far more free to 
leave St. Symeon out than Mr. Baring Gould, in writing for Mr. Froude’s 
magazine, was free to relate his life without giving it a certain bad colour. 
The Bollandists go on to say—and this Mr. Baring Gould does not 
quote—that if the life is examined more closely, the reader will find 
great reason to consider and reverence God, Who leads His saints to 
heaven by so many different paths, and they quote a beautiful passage 
from Baronius as to the import of this particular life. The key to the 
whole of this latter part of St. Symeon’s life is, that among other holy 
instincts, he was so smitten with the love of being thought a fool for 
Christ’s sake, that he did a great number of absurd things with this 
object, to turn from himself the veneration of the people. This view 
of his life is no modern invention ; it is found in the earliest, almost 
contemporary, narrative, and in the Greek Menza and Menology. 
Mr. Baring Gould charges Alban Butler, and other respectable writers, 
with moral dishonesty and historical untruthfulness, because they do 
not give all the details of the absurdities related of the saint. But to 
writers who consider these absurdities, admiranda potius quam imitanda, 
and who distinctly say so, we can imagine no obligation whatever of 
dwelling upon the details, as to which Mr. Baring Gould has let his 
imagination tamper with his “historical truthfulness,” in a way which 
deserves, as we shall now show, the very serious charge of “moral 
dishonesty,” to an extent to which the unfortunate readers of Fraser 
must have little dreamed. 

We are not going through the whole story of St. Symeon, but we 
say confidently that Mr. Baring Gould’s whole version of it is as full of 
profligate inaccuracy as any series of chapters in Mr. Froude’s story of 
England. Mr. Baring Gould’s main idea is embodied in the following 
words—“ It is abundantly clear, from the testimony of his panegyrist, 
that Symeon’s mad sanctity was put on fo cloak a Licentious life, and to 
enable him to carry on the most infamous of all traffics.”* We hope that 
these words are intelligible enough, without it being necessary for us to 
explain what the most infamous of all traffics means. ‘To support the 
charge of personal licentiousness, Mr. Gould simply takes a few of the 
wild actions of the story, and leaves out the qualifications which the 
story itself presents. Symeon “pretends to kiss some girls,” and 
Mr. Baring Gould leaves out the “pretends.” He goes into the room 
of his master’s wife, and ‘“‘makes as if he would undress:” Mr. Gould 
translates the words in a way which we cannot transfer to our pages. 


3 The italics are ours. 
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Here he certainly has the advantage of us. The misrepresentation of 
the author's words is not confined to passages which bear-on immorality. 
A man gives Symeon some pulse and beans and peas to sell, Symeon 
gives them away, and eats some himself, having fasted for a week 
before. Mr. Baring Gould leaves out the giving away. According to 
him, Symeon “devoured the whole amount.” So it is, we repeat, all 
through. Mr. Baring Gould’s article is an indictment against the 
Church, and he asserts that Papal Infallibility “‘has thrown the mantle 
of Infallibility over the acts” of Symeon. The statement is entirely 
‘false, but we must suppose Mr. Baring Gould to believe it to be true. 
And then, when his readers ask “what acts?” Mr.Gould does not follow 
what he supposes to be the authenticated history, but garbles it and 
colours it and mutilates it. That is, he accuses the Church of sanc- 
tioning a certain story, and then tells the story in a falsified form. 

We must reluctantly say just one word about the “most infamous 
of all traffics,” as to which it is hardly possible to speak strongly enough 
in reprobation of the line in which Mr. Baring Gould has let his 
imagination run. He has read and written a good many lives of saints, 
and he can hardly have failed to come across many instances in which 
servants of God, who possess in high perfection the gift of personal | 
purity—which in the Life before us, Symeon is said to have received 
miraculously after many struggles and much prayer—have endeavoured 
to save some of the miserable victims of vice by giving them the money 
which they might otherwise have to seek by following their degrading 
trade. The single foundation for the picture which Mr. Baring Gould 
has set before the public is the fact that Symeon had often abundance 
of money, and that he gave some of it to these poor creatures, as if for 
himself. “It is abundantly clear,” Mr. Baring Gould tells us in one 
place—(in another he somewhat hesitates, and says, “It is scarcely 
possible to avoid the conclusion ”)—“ that he was made use of to carry 
on intrigues and exercise the most odious of professions.” What is abun- 
dantly clear is that, notwithstanding all his efforts to make people think 
him a fool, he was regarded as a saint, and as the poor women in 
question were of the lowest character, it is absurd to suppose that the 
intervention of a man of reputed sanctity could have been thought 
necessary by any one inclined to carry on intrigues with them. 
Mr. Baring Gould must be credited with the entire responsibility of this 
disgusting fancy. A man who disbelieves in sanctity, miracles, and the 
like, might very possibly read the story as a record of Symeon’s own 
viciousness ; but the gratuitous imagination of the “ infamous traffic” 
is the very sublimity of nastiness. There is, as we have said, absolutely 
no ground for it, except the fact that Symeon, an old man (Mr. Gould 
seems carefully to avoid the mention of his age), in high consideration 
for sanctity and miracles, was well supplied with money. 

By this time, our readers will probably: have had enough of 
Mr. Baring Gould, and will gladly excuse us from following him through 
the rest of his article on St. Symeon Salos, or through that on 
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St. Nicolas of Trani. With regard to this last saint, Mr. Baring Gould 
has sinned quite as grievously in the way of garbling, misrepresentation, 
and mutilation of the true narrative as with regard to St. Symeon Salos, 
but we do not conceive it to be our business either to follow him 
through the narrative, or to set up any theory of our own as to the acts 
of St. Nicolas. St. Nicolas was as odd in his day as St. Francis’ Fra 
Ginepro in his, and we see nothing in his legend which this simple 
remark does not explain. We give a single example of the way in 
which the necessity of making a racy story, in the nastiest sense of 
the word, has pressed upon Mr. Baring Gould. A girl comes to 
Nicolas, prostrates herself before him, implores him to cut off her 
hair (as a religious), and let her follow him in his pilgrimage. He 
examines and instructs her, and then takes her into a church and 
performs the ceremony of “tonsure,” cutting off her hair as St. Francis 
cut off St. Clare’s. She goes away, puts on of her own .accord the 
habit of a monk, and joins him as his companion ; but she is soon 
recognized, and her parents pursue and seize her. She accuses Nicolas 
of having led her to do all this, but there is not a word of immorality 
laid to his charge. The authorities examine the case, and she confesses 
that the whole thing is her own doing. So Mr. Baring Gould finds the 
story. He tells it in a way quite in keeping with his imagination of the 
‘infamous traffic.” Nicolas, he says, “seduced this very pretty girl from 
her home ”—and he adds further details, a word here and a word there, 
which make it a very bad and a very commonplace story indeed. 

This must suffice for St. Nicolas of Trani. Let us hope that 
Mr. Baring Gould will either give up publishing Lives of the Saints, 
or give up contributing warmly-coloured fictions to Fraser. Or 
rather let us recommend him at once and absolutely to give up his 
work as a hagiologist. Up to this time, he has performed it, on the 
whole, very fairly indeed. His volumes are not all that might be 
wished, but they are much better than they might have been. But like 
the wild beast in the Agamemnon, xpoviodsis xpdode roxgwy 
—he has found the vocation which suits him most naturally under the 
wing of Mr. Froude. If at present he is somewhat unskilful, if his 
touches of invention and his suggestions of unlovely and degrading 
motives and incidents are broad and coarse, and wanting in finish, he 
will improve, no doubt, under the guidance of such a master, and may, 
at some future day, continue the A7story of England—after the death of 
Elizabeth. 
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